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THE RUNES IN THE HUSBAND'S MESSAGE 


IN THE Old English poem generally known as The Husband’s Message 
there occur a few lines from the end five runes which have for long puz- 
zled and intrigued editors and commentators. Transcribed (for typo- 
graphical reasons) into Roman capitals, the runes are S, R, EA, W, 
and either D or M. In our opinion no solution of this runic cypher thus 
far advanced has been wholly acceptable either on runological or liter- 
ary grounds. Our present aim therefore is to reconsider the problem 
and endeavour to interpret the runes according to well-defined princi- 
ples of interpretation and to show the integral relationship existing be- 
tween the runic cypher and the poem as a whole. For this discussion 
the often-quoted problem of whether any connection exists between 
the present poem and that known as The Wife’s Lament, contained 
elsewhere in the Exeter codex, appears irrelevant, although it might 
be as well to indicate that the present writer does not believe any such 
connection to exist. 

Of more immediate importance is the problem of where precisely 
The Husband’s Message begins, as the arrangement in the MS does 
not make this clear. Among editors of the poem some have taken the 
seventeen lines beginning Ic wes be sonde sewealle neah as forming the 
beginning of our poem,! while others regard this as a separate riddle- 
poem, starting The Husband’s Message with the words Nu ic onsundran 
be secgan wille.? In our view there are several good reasons for regard- 
ing the seventeen lines of the so-called Riddle 60 as the opening of The 
Husband’s Message. In the first place this passage is not really a riddle 
at all; its form, as Wyatt suggests,’ “‘is certainly unusual, not only in 
being non-enigmatic, but in the striking introduction of a person ad- 
dressed in |. 14.” In content also these seventeen lines are unmistak- 
ably related to what follows in the MS: the wood that carries the runic 
message speaks of its growth and previous history leading to its em- 
ployment as a rune-staff or runakefli destined to carry messages across 
the high seas at its master’s bidding. Most fittingly has the poet de- 
scribed the silent wood’s errands: 

1 Thus Blackburn, Journal of [English and] Germanic Philology, m1 (1901), 1-13; 
and Sedgefield, Anglo-Saxon Verse Book (Manchester, 1922), pp. 36 ff. 

? Thus, for example, E. Van K. Dobbie and G. P. Krapp (eds.), The Exeter Book, 


The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, m1 (New York, 1936), p. 225. 
* A. J. Wyatt, An Anglo-Saxon Reader (Cambridge, 1948), p. 259. 
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muSleas sprecan, 
wordum wrixlan. 


The inscribing of the runes seems to us equally unmistakable in lines 
12 ff.: 


hu mec seaxes‘ ord ond seo swipre hond, 
eorles ingepone ond ord somod, 


pingum gepydan. ... 


Then there is the direct address in the second person singular of lines 
14 ff., which is continued throughout the remainder of The Husband’s 
Message. The use, finally, of both mu and onsundran in line 18 points 
stylistically to an obvious connection with what immediately precedes. 

We therefore regard the so-called Riddle 60 and The Husband’s 
Message as generally edited as one poem. This is important for the 
present discussion because we believe the runes to be the core of the 
poem, and the kefli that carries them is thus of major importance, an 
essential agent whose previous history would not seem irrelevant to an 
Anglo-Saxon audience, however much the modern critic might be 
tempted to label it a “digression.” 

When we turn to the runes themselves our first task is to define 
clearly the principles governing our interpretation. All available evi- 
dence of Germanic and Anglo-Saxon runic usage suggests that runes 
either spell words or, when occurring singly, stand for their names. The 
first function requires no illustration, for it is the common purpose of 
alphabetic symbols to spell words. As they stand, the five runes in 
The Husband’s Message do not spell any known Old English word, and 
even if re-arranged in the manner, for example, of Riddle 24 no satis- 
factory solution can be obtained. Sedgefield’s suggestion® that the 
runes spell sweord and refer to the husband’s solemn oath sworn on 
the sword is ingenious but unconvincing, even when allowance is made 
for possible Northumbrian confusion of ea and eo. The punctuation in 
the MS suggests that each rune is to be taken separately, and it is, 
moreover, not likely that a runic message such as the present, how- 
ever personal, should be cast in the form of a riddle; runic riddles were 
designed for the entertainment of learned audiences® and for specific 
purposes such as that of Cynewulf’s acrostics, not for the conveying 
of messages. Saga references to the use of kefli for messages betray no 


4 MS seaxed. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 36 f. and p. 159 
® Cf. Wyatt, Old English Riddles (Boston and London, 1912), p. xxx. 
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sign that it was customary to cast these into riddle form,’ and extant 
runic inscriptions which may be regarded as messages, like that of the 
wooden sword of Arum, are equally straightforward. 

If a group of runes like the present does not spell a word, it can be 
interpreted correctly only by giving to each rune its name. Cynewulf’s 
usage may be cited as an example: in three of the four signed poems 
the runes occur singly and fulfill the double function of spelling the 
poet’s name at the same time serving, by means of their tradition- 
al names, as proper nouns fitted into the poetic context. In Juliana, 
however, the runes occur in three groups, two of them spelling the 
common nouns cyn and ewu, whereas the third, /f, does not spell a 
word and makes justifiable sense in the context only when interpreted 
as a compound of the two rune-names Jagu and feoh.® There is no justi- 
fication for substituting any other words, however acceptable this 
practice appears to have been to some modern critics. Further evi- 
dence is obtained from the use of single runes in Old English MSS, 
where they serve as a kind of shorthand again standing for their 
names. Where single runes occur in Germanic runic inscriptions, as on 
the Lindholm bone amulet or the Gummarp stone, they are un- 
doubtedly to be interpreted in the same manner. Consistency there- 
fore demands that we approach the runes in The Husband’s Message 
in the same way, and our main task is to define the likely connotations 
of the five rune-names in the given context and their significance in 
the poem as a whole. 

Of these five rune-names four offer no great difficulty: sigel, “sun”; 
rad, “riding, journey, path”; wyn, “joy”; and deg “‘day, bright day.” 
No doubt when our poem was composed the latter name still possessed 
some of the traditional associations of sunlight and fruitfulness, active 
living and prosperity, inherited from its source. Such survivals from 
pagan Germanic antiquity are not uncommon in connection with the 
Old English rune-names; they can be observed in Cynewulf’s runic 
usage and in the Old English Rumic Poem,* although generally cast in 
Christian language as in the present instance: 

Deg byp drihtnes sond, deore mannum, 


mere metodes leoht, myrgp and tohiht 
eadgum and earmum, eallum brice. 


’ For instance Grettir’s message to the priest in Grettissaga, Chap. 66. 

® For a full discussion of Cynewulf’s use of runes see the present writer’s articles in 
English Studies, xxx1v (April and October, 1953). 

* Best edited by Bruce Dickins, Rumic and Heroic Poems (Cambridge, 1915). 
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The last rune, it should be noted, is ambiguous in the MS; it may not 
be D, but M, and equally acceptable sense can be attached to the 
rune-name mon, “man,” as forming part of the exiled husband’s mes- 
sage to his wife. 

The one difficult rune-name is ear, for a discussion of which we 
must inevitably consider its occurrence in the Rumic Poem. In this 
poem the last two stanzas are devoted to the runes IO and EA re- 
spectively. Both these runes form part of the Anglo-Saxon extension 
of the older fupark and therefore do not figure in earlier Germanic or 
in Scandinavian usage. EA belongs to the first extension from twenty- 
four to twenty-eight runes, IO to the second, Northumbrian, exten- 
sion to thirty-three runes. The formal and chronological details of this 
development need not detain us here,’ but it is worth noting that the 
Runic Poem reverses what would be the more correct order of its last 
two runes. The reasons for this reversal may be poetic, for, as Arntz 
has pointed out," the ear stanza rounds off the poem in a suitably con- 
clusive manner. There is, however, another important consideration: 
the name ior, which is merely a mechanical borrowing from Pr.ON* 
jar, later ON Gr, has no significance in Old English; it represents a 
meaningless duplication of the rune-name gér, “‘year, harvest,” the 
twelfth in the Old English fuporc, derived from the same Germanic 
source *jéra-. On the other hand ear is an Old English noun with two 
meanings: (1) ocean, sea, wave; (2) earth, soil, gravel.” It seems to us 
highly probable, therefore, that in order to overcome the difficulty of 
the meaningless ior, the maker of the Runic Poem used for it the first 
of the two meanings of ear, namely “‘ocean, sea, wave,”’ a step facili- 
tated no doubt and perhaps even prompted by the phonetic closeness 
of the two names iar (phonologically the earlier form and preserved, 
if Hickes’ transcription is correct, in the poem) and ear. According to 
Hickes the wording of the stanza is 

Iar bid ea fixa. and Seah abrucep. 


fodres on faldan. hafap fegerne eard. 
wetre beworpen. Ser he wynnum leofap :- 


Most commentators have amended ea fixa to the nominative singular 
eafix or eafisc and regarded iar consequently as some kind of amphibi- 
ous creature, generally an eel.” If our interpretation is correct no such 


10 They will be found fully treated in the author’s forthcoming handbook on runes. 

Handbuch der Runenkunde, 2nd ed. (Halle a.d.S., 1944), p. 231. 

12 Cf. Bosworth-Toller and Holthausen, Aliengl. Eitym. Worterbuch, s.v. ear, and 
the meanings of the cognate ON aur-r. 

% For details see E. Van K. Dobbie (ed.), The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, The 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, vi (New York, 1942), p. 159 f. 
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emendation is necessary and the whole stanza may be taken as refer- 
ring to the sea, here described as “‘a river of fishes, and yet it always“ 
feeds upon the land; it has a fair dwelling covered with water where it 
lives happily.” Such a reading makes acceptable sense if we consider 
the first half to imply the simple contrast that although the sea is 
(like a river) full of fish, yet it always eats in upon the shore. 

The second meaning of ear, “‘earth, soil, gravel,” is reserved for the 
final stanza with specific reference to the grave thus concluding the 
poem in a fitting manner. Although this seems to us a likely explana- 
tion it does not unfortunately determine which of the two meanings is 
properly to be assigned to ear when functioning as a rune-name. In 
Old English usage the meanings “‘ocean, sea, wave’’ appear more com- 
mon; they are found in poetry” and in compounds such as eargeblond 
and eargrund. Considering that most of the additional runes of the Old 
English fupborc were given names that were in common usage, like dc, 
esc, gar, stén," it seems probable that ear functioned as a rune-name 
with the more usual meaning of “sea.” It is in this sense that we pro- 
pose to interpret it in The Husband’s Message. 

Returning to our poem it is as well to state first that we believe the 
five runes to be the actual message supposed to have been carved into 
the wood and sent to the wife. They may represent a secret cypher 
previously agreed upon by husband and wife; in any case, it is clear 
that we cannot be expected to regard the whole seventy lines of the 
poem as having been inscribed on a runakefii. If this assumption is cor- 
rect the poem may properly be deemed an explanation of the terse 
runic message in greatly expanded form. This expansion allows the in- 
clusion of the wood’s own history as well as the more detailed exposi- 
tion of the actual situation of husband and wife and the message sent 
by the former. The elaboration of the message naturally occupies the 
major portion of the poem from line 30 onwards, culminating in the 
runic cypher itself. Prominent in the poem are references to the firm 
faith between husband and wife; secondly, there are repeated refer- 
ences to the sea and crossing it, a variety of synonyms being employed: 
lagu (38), mere (43), merelade (45), yba geong (58), flotweg (59), mere- 
streamas (60), etc.; and thirdly there is frequent emphasis upon the 
husband’s new-found prosperity and his present happiness now that 
former troubles have been overcome. Indeed, there is a note of success- 

“ abrucep is generally taken as a bruce). 

 E.g., Riddle 3, 21. 

‘6 An obvious exception is the late cweord, probably a meaningless rhyme-word to 
peord on which it follows in the sequence of the Latin alphabet, by this time an impor- 
tant influence. For the name fr see our articles on Cynewulf’s runes, previously cited. 
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ful achievement and joyful expectancy in this poem rare in Old Eng- 
lish verse. 

If our interpretation is correct it is these main themes that we 
should expect to find in the runic message itself. As for the first, the 
husband’s true faith, the runakefli is itself the embodiment thereof; 
it is visible and palpable proof that the man has been loyal to his oath. 
The runes themselves then concentrate upon the other principal 
themes by stating with the aid of their names the invitation to the 
wife to cross the sea and join the husband in his restored happiness 
and prosperity. 

Sigel and rad we take to be a compound, as geador suggests, “the 
sun’s path,”’ a reference to the southward journey to be undertaken, 
echoed in lines 445-45: 


pet pu sud heonan 
ofer merelade monnan findest. ... 


Ear refers to the sea crossed by the husband as he went into exile, 
and now to be traversed by the wife as she sets out to join him. This 
again, as we have seen, is one of the fundamental themes of the poem. 
If the question is asked why the L-rune and its name Jagu were not 
employed, no definite answer can of course be given. There may be no 
particular reason for this choice at all, and the difficulty be merely one 
of our own making. On the other hand it is very possible that as a 
rune-name /agu still possessed associations which were quite out of 
tune with a joyful message like the present, associations with death and 
ship-burials, with the mysterious watery realm beneath the ocean, or 
with the hostile floods of doomsday as we find them in Cynewulf’s 
runic passage in Christ IT. What remains certain is that ear does mean 
“sea” and thus fits admirably into the present context. 

Wyn signifies “joy” including here the joyful expectation of a 
forthcoming reunion. It will be recalled that in the Rumic Poem Hickes 
writes wen ne bruced for the eighth rune, and in later Old English 
fuporcs, wyn and wen are generally confused, owing to some extent per- 
haps to the semantic link existing between the two words, although 
the name of the W-rune was unquestionably wyn. Its use in our runic 
cypher stresses the predominant note of the whole message: heht nu 
sylfa be lustum leran says the poem (375-38), for nu se mon hafad wean 
oferwunnen ... (60b ff.). 

Deg, finally, could be regarded as in some way referring to the 
“earlier days,” the erdagum of lines 33 and 70, when husband and 
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wife vowed true faith, but more in keeping with the forward-looking 
tenor of the message are the traditional associations of this rune-name 
—light, fruitfulness, prosperity—as already mentioned. If, as is of 
course possible, the last rune is M, then its name mon could only refer 
to the husband himself, the goal of the wife’s forthcoming quest across 
the sea. 

Slightly expanded into a connected sentence the runic cypher 
might read either: “Follow the sun’s path across the ocean, and ours 
will be joy and the happiness and prosperity of the bright day’’; or 
else, ‘Follow the sun’s path across the sea to find joy with the man 
who is waiting for you.” It will be noted that the latter reading of the 
five rune-names almost exactly parallels the passage in the poem (445— 
46): 

pet bu sud heonan 
ofer merelade monnan findest, 
per se peoden is_ pin on wenum. 


This is surely no coincidence. 

It remains to consider how the runes are actually fitted into the 
texture of the verse. Much depends upon our reading and interpreta- 
tion of the first word in line 66, which is unfortunately obscured by the 
rough condition of the MS. Some editors read gehyre or gehyrde,™ 
others gecyre, probably the more likely solution.'* Sedgefield takes this 
to mean “re-arrange” and, as we have seen, bases his rendering 
“sword” on a re-arrangement of the runes to yield sweard. Blackburn 
and Kock translate “‘place together,” a meaning suggested rather by 
the context than by normal Old English usage. It seems more likely 
to us that the verb gecyrran here has its basic meaning of ‘‘turn, con- 
vert” in the sense that the runes are to be converted into proper words 
to deliver their message, e/somne implying all of them, and geador re- 
ferring specifically to the two preceding runes, S and R, which are to 
be taken as a compound. The last five lines of the poem may thus be 
rendered: “I turn [into words] all together the runes S and R, joined 
[into one word], EA, W, and D [or M], to declare upon oath that he 
[your husband] was there, and that he would, while he lived, carry out 
the solemn agreement of which you two often spoke in days gone by.” 

Our interpretation of the runes in The Husband’s Message has en- 
deavored above all to show that in order to solve runic cyphers like 
the present, or like those of Cynewulf, we must begin with the rune- 


1” Thus, e.g., Bradley, MLR, 1 (1907), 368, and Wyatt, Reader, p. 143. 
1% Thus, e.g., Kock, Anglia, xiv (1921), 122, and Sedgefield, op. cit., p. 39. 
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names, and the associations and connotations they were still likely to 
possess in Anglo-Saxon England. There seems to us little doubt that 
more aspects of traditional Germanic runic lore were alive in the Eng- 
land of the eighth and ninth centuries than appears to be generally be- 
lieved.'® The church was not opposed to the use of runes for Christian 
purposes, such as tomb inscriptions, or the mainly ornamental inscrip- 
tions on the Franks Casket or the Ruthwell Cross, but with runic 
writing were obviously kept alive the rune-names and some of their 
earlier symbolism. The close relationship existing between runic lore 
and, for example, certain of the Old English metrical charms indicates 
that even some of the age-old magic of the fubark may have survived 
on English soil. 

In the present case a solution was facilitated by the justifiable as- 
sumption that the five runes themselves constitute the actual message 
carved into the wood, and that the poem represents an expansion of 
this into a longer connected narrative. We therefore worked back- 
wards, as it were, from the poem to the runic cypher; whereas the 
genesis of the poem, supposing it to be based on some actual occur- 
rence, clearly began with the runic kefli whose terse contents were then 
expanded into seventy lines of verse. But whether the husband’s runic 
message be based on historical fact or not—a point that has much in- 
trigued commentators—the integral relationship between the poem 
and its runic core cannot be denied. It is this unity of theme and struc- 
ture, coupled with the unusual agency of the kefli and the genuine hu- 
man emotions portrayed, that makes The Husband’s Message surely 
one of the most successful and beautiful of shorter Old English poems. 

RALPH W. V. ELLIOTT 
University College of North Staffordshire 


19 Cf. for example Arntz’s remarks in Die Einheimischen Runendenkmiler des Fest- 
landes (Leipzig, 1939), p. 387. I hope to return to this theme in another place. 





THE EVALUATION OF ROMANTICISM 
IN GOETHE’S FAUST 


SUBTLE discriminations can be made between the many different val- 
ues of the words “romantic” and “romanticism,” but for the pur- 
poses of the following discussion only two of their spheres of meaning 
need be distinguished: (1) the sphere of style and form, of “romantic” 
artistic techniques, of literary “romanticism” as represented by the 
works of its best known practitioners at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and (2) the sphere of what, for want of a better word, 
I shall call world-outlooks, of “romantic” attitudes—of both that 
parochial “romanticism” which Goethe called ‘‘wahnsinnigen, pro- 
testantisch-katholischen, poetisch-christlichen Obskurantismus,” 
which his friend Heinrich Meyer labeled ‘“‘neu-deutsch religios-pa- 
triotisch” in Kunst und Altertum, and that more cosmopolitan “‘ro- 
manticism” which could achieve profound sympathy with cultures so 
dissimilar to that of early nineteenth-century Europe as those of an- 
cient Greece and the middle Orient. Failure to differentiate sharply be- 
tween the category of romantic technique and that of romantic atti- 
tude is one reason for the widely diverging interpretations and evalua- 
tions of Goethe’s Faust that have been and are offered by reputable 
critics and scholars. Other factors have contributed to critical confu- 
sion—failure to distinguish between Goethe and Faust, failure to un- 
derstand the sometimes archaic language of Goethe’s text, failure to 
appreciate the significance of certain of its formal-stylistic features, 
failure to recognize that the tone as well as the function of passages 
which survive from Urfaust into Faust, ein Fragment and from there 
into Faust I changes with their new contexts—but none, I believe, can 
have obscured the design of Faust as a whole to the extent that has 
the failure to discriminate between romanticisms. If, because Faust is 
a drama in the romantic literary manner, it is read with the expecta- 
tion of discovering a romantic world-outlook expressed in it, it can be 
simultaneously seen as a glorification of ruthless egotism (Santayana) 
and of disinterested selflessness (Ernst Beutler), and—disregarding 
non-aesthetic judgments—it can be simultaneously regarded as 
marred by glaring stylistic discrepancies (E. M. Butler) and as distin- 
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guished by a grandiose symbolic unity (Trunz).' And if it is read with 
the assumption that at times it expresses a romantic view of life and 
at others one hostile to romanticism, something which can easily hap- 
pen because the mature Goethe’s world-outlook was admittedly too 
complex to exclude all romantic values or because it is remembered 
that parts of the text of Faust were composed when Goethe had not 
yet completed the process of maturation, then the hostile critic may 
very reasonably condemn its lack of unity of tone and the sympathetic 
one must seek to discern its true merits in many admirable discrete 
elements rather than in any fully achieved over-all design such as is 
normally looked for in a text purporting to be a drama and, specifical- 
ly, a tragedy. 

That Faust could serve as a prototype of early German romantic 
drama is only too obvious, for although only Faust, ein Fragment had 
been published before Tieck wrote his Leben und Tod der heiligen Geno- 
veva (1799) and Kaiser Octavianus (1804), Faust shares with these 
works such superficially striking features as episodic plot structure, 
exploitation of chapbook materials, passages in both prose and verse, 
a great wealth of verse forms, musical interludes, a central figure who 
appears at widely separated points in his life, an extraordinarily large 
number of minor dramatis personae, supernatural machinery, and alle- 
gorical and mythological representations. Empirically, then, the liter- 
ary romanticism of Faust as a whole may reasonably be posited, and 
from the fact that Faust was completed in Goethe’s last years it is pos- 
sible to conclude that when Goethe wrote, “‘Klassisch ist das Gesunde, 
romantisch das Kranke,” or, ““Das Romantische ist schon in seinen 
Abgrund verlaufen, das Graflichste der neueren Produktionen ist 
kaum noch gesunkener zu denken,” he was not denying the positive 
merits of romantic literary techniques but was simply questioning the 
viability of common romantic views of life. But if Faust is prima facie 
evidence that Goethe set a high value on literary romanticism, it is 
also evidence that he was not sympathetic with certain fundamental 
elements of the romantic world-outlook. This cannot, however, be 
demonstrated by an analysis of Faust’s dramatic character, since for 
most of Faust its titular hero is only too obviously a ‘‘romantic hero” 
(even in such partially classicized scenes as “Innerer Burghof” and 
“Schattiger Hain,” which in any case represent that aspect of romanti- 

1 One source of such critical divergence is a tendency to evaluate the artistic 
function of certain superficially classicistic sections of Faust II (the “Mummenschanz,” 
the Classical Walpurgis Night and, especially, the “Helena”) without taking into con- 


sideration their romantic elements and without remembering the evaluation of roman- 
ticism already posited previously in Faust. 
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cism known as “romantic Hellenism’’), nor by quotation out of dra- 
matic or lyric context of passages in which Faust expresses views on 
the nature of man that are pantheistic, anti-transcendental, or simply 
not Christian-humanistic. Such passages might show that “Goethes 
Anschauung vom Menschen” (as Karl Viétor has admirably expound- 
ed it in his Geist und Form) is at times Faust’s, but they can be and 
often have been reconciled with interpretations of Faust as a theodicis- 
tic mystery play (Benno von Wiese) whose hero, “‘though not in a state 
of grace,’”’ was “‘in a state in which divine grace could operate.’ How- 
ever unambiguously Faust may assert, ‘“‘Nach driiben ist die Aussicht 
uns verrannt; / Tor, wer dorthin die Augen blinzelnd richtet, / Sich 
iiber Wolken seinesgleichen dichtet!” (11442—4), the supernatural ma- 
chinery of ‘‘Bergschluchten”’ is sufficient to give his assertion the lie 
unless it has already long been clear to the reader or spectator that the 
use of romantic literary and theatrical techniques in Faust is never 
tantamount to approbation of a romantic world-outlook. 

To determine the evaluation of romanticism (other than literary 
romanticism) in Faust is to re-examine certain aspects of Goethe’s 
anthropology, but it is to do so without pretensions to intellectual- 
historical thoroughness. For it is not Goethe but Faust as a structure 
with its own self-contained norms that must be our true concern. If it 
can be shown that Faust—and by Faust I mean Faust I and Faust II, 
not Urfaust, the Fragment or even Helena: klassisch-romantische Phan- 
lasmagorie, Zwischens piel zu Faust—consistently presents romantic atti- 
tudes and romantic behavior in an unfavorable light, and that Faust 
is drawn again and again into a path of error because his all-too-hu- 
man enthusiasms are also all-too-romantic, one of the chief sources of 
confusion in Faust interpretation and criticism will have been ob- 
viated. And, although by no means all important general considera- 
tions which concern critics of Faust can be illuminated by determining 
the evaluation of romanticism in it, clarification of the function of 
romanticism will, I believe, make it possible to offer better solutions 
to some vexing problems which Faust criticism has raised than could 
otherwise be offered. 


I. ROMANTIC SUBJECTIVISM 


There are in Faust two metaphors for the operation of natural 
forces, and both derive from what was once a very familiar sphere of 
domestic activity, that directed toward the production of textiles. Al- 
though these metaphors have quite dissimilar values, this fact has 


2 E. M. Butler, The Fortunes of Faust (Cambridge, 1952), p. 264. 
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been obscured for many readers of the nineteenth and the twentieth 
century because industrialization has taken spinning and weaving 
from the home to the factory, where to all intents and purposes both 
processes are equally mechanical ones. When Faust was written, how- 
ever, there was probably no one on the continent of Europe who had 
not seen thread spun and cloth woven in his own household—if not by 
members of his own family, at least by the servants or retainers; and 
so there was probably also no one who did not know that spinning is 
an almost entirely mechanical process, one that can be carried on with 
a bare minimum of attention, whereas weaving requires considerable 
concentration and even a modicum of intelligence. In the companion 
piece to Faust’s soliloquy beginning, ‘““Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir, 
gabst mir alles,” in the lyric monologue, ‘‘Meine Ruh’ ist hin, / Mein 
Herz ist schwer,’’ Gretchen reveals a willingness to surrender to the 
instinct of love (love largely compounded of irrational physical desire: 
“Ach diirft’ ich fassen / Und halten ihn, / Und kiissen ihn, / So wie 
ich wollt’, / An seinen Kiissen / Vergehen sollt’!’”) which contrasts 
most strikingly with the fatalistic rationalization of the erotic impulse 
to which Faust has given expression hardly more than an acting min- 
ute before in the impassioned speech ending with the hortatory, ““Mag 
ihr Geschick auf mich zusammenstiirzen / Und sie mit mir zugrunde 
gehn.”’ That Gretchen’s words are spoken mechanically, even unthink- 
ingly, is insisted upon by the assimilation of their rhythm to that of her 
spinning wheel, itself a visible symbol of the narrow—and intellectual- 
ly narrow—world to which her existence is normally confined. The 
conclusion may therefore be drawn that in Faust spinning symbolizes 
the instinctive and the irrational, in definite contrast to the objectively 
contemplative or the irrational speciously rationalized. 

Although the scene with Gretchen at her spinning wheel is the one 
instance of spinning symbolism in Faust the significance of which has 
been generally remarked upon, there is another and, I think, more im- 
portant metaphorical reference to spinning in Goethe’s text. If it has 
not received due critical attention (and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief it has received none whatever), the reason is surely the un- 
warranted critical assumption that Faust either begins with the scene 
“Prolog im Himmel” or with the scene “Nacht” (“Habe nun, ach! 
Philosophie’’). My reasons for regarding this assumption as not only 
unjustified but critically disastrous have been stated elsewhere; only 


* “A Reconsideration of some Unappreciated Aspects of the Prologues and Early 
Scenes in Goethe’s Faust,” MLR, xiv (1952), 362-73 (esp. 363-67). 
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my argument that the prologues to Faust establish the value of sym- 
bols that recur in the text later is relevant here, for it is in ‘‘Vorspiel 
auf dem Theater,” third speech of the Poet, that Goethe first intro- 
duces an image having to do with textile production. Protesting 
against the Director’s too pragmatic view of drama, the Poet—a ro- 
mantic egotist only too prone to believe that among all human activi- 
ties his own poetic activity represents the supreme manifestation of 
the human spirit (“‘Wer sichert den Olymp, vereinet Gétter? / Des 
Menschen Kraft, im Dichter offenbart . . . ’”)—reveals a degree of in- 
sight into the nature of life and art far less penetrating, though far 
more elegantly formulated, than that which the Player immediately 
offers in the next speech. For while the Player utters the genuinely 
Goethean remark—one whose “truth” is attested by God in “Prolog 
im Himmel” and then again and again by other sympathetic charac- 
ters in the course of the action of Faust as well as by the action itself 
(Faust’s “‘salvation’’) : ‘Wer fertig ist, dem ist nichts recht zu machen; 
/ Ein Werdender wird immer dankbar sein’”—the Poet cavalierly 
disposes of Nature (to whose authority he has just appealed with, 
“Der Dichter sollte wohl das hiéchste Recht, / Das Menschenrecht, 
das ihm Natur vergénnt, / Um deinetwillen freventlich verscherzen”’) 
as a mechanical, hardly rational and clearly disharmonious order when 
he declares: 


Wodurch besiegt [der Dichter] jedes Element? 

Ist es der Einklang nicht, der aus dem Busen dringt 
Und in sein Herz die Welt zuriicke schlingt? 

Wenn die Natur des Fadens ew’ge Linge, 
Gleichgiiltig drehend, auf die Spindel zwingt, 
Wenn aller Wesen unharmon’sche Menge 
VerdrieBlich durcheinander klingt: 

Wer teilt die flieSend immer gleiche Reihe 
Belebend ab, da sie sich rhythmisch regt? 


The Poet’s view of Nature is obviously not Goethe’s, whose scien- 
tific studies sufficiently testify to his faith that the physical world repre- 
sents a cosmic order the complexities of which can at least be partly 
grasped by human reason and the underlying principles of which can 
probably be intuited by the scientific observer. Nor is the Poet’s view 
that presented sympathetically in Faust, whether in such passages as 
the Homunculus episodes of the Classical Walpurgis Night or in the 
series of speeches through which Faust is revealed as gaining an ever 
greater objectivity of insight into the visible world of natural phenom- 
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ena. Yet the Poet is certainly a romanticist—a believer in the inde- 
pendent powers of the creative self; a man who, despite physical ma- 
turity (“Gib meine Jugend mir zuriick!’’), is prey to immature emo- 
tionalism; a nonthinker who, because he lacks an integrated world- 
outlook (sees no clearly defined relationship between poet and man or 
between man and Nature), must in the end tacitly accede to the rela- 
tive wisdom of the Player and to the pragmatism of his Director. It 
therefore seems reasonable to conclude that in Faust romantic sub- 
jectivism is not consciously represented by Goethe in a favorable light. 

And this conclusion is confirmed by the action of Goethe’s drama— 
or, better, by its actions—and by passages in the text which would 
seem digressive, did they not help to clarify a negative evaluation of 
romanticism which the romantic technique of Faus! and the sympa- 
thetic representation of its usually romantic hero might otherwise ob- 
scure. Faust’s own lack of a harmonious world-outlook brings him to 
the verge of suicidal death at the very beginning of the tragedy; it 
drives him into an ambiguous relationship with Mephisto not long af- 
ter; it permits him to destroy Margarete’s little world; it allows him 
to become involved in Mephistophelean chicanery at the Emperor’s 
court; it lets him cherish the fantastic dream of possessing Helena; it 
renders him indifferent to practical ethical considerations as he seeks 
to realize the grandiose engineering projects of his final days; and, per- 
haps the supreme irony, it admits him to an afterlife in which the best 
prospect held out is one of “héhern Spharen” to which he may per- 
haps (conditionally: ‘‘Wenn er dich ahnet, folgt er nach”) some time 
attain. The depreciation of reason (“den Schein des Himmelslichts 
... Vernunft’’) by a Mephistopheles treated by the Lord of “Prolog 
im Himmel” with sovereign condescension and humiliated after 
Faust’s death by painful physical reminders of his helpless impotence 
is patent evidence in ironic form that subjective irrationalism repre- 
sents a negative value in Faust. Indeed, coming as it does after the 
Earth Spirit’s self-descriptive ‘So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl 
der Zeit, / Und wirke der Gottheit [i.e., Natur—l. 455] lebendiges 
Kleid,’”’ Mephisto’s later satiric use of weaving imagery, in his exposi- 
tion of the defects of academic logic to the Student in the scene “Stu- 
dierzimmer [II],”’ is an especially striking illustration, with the aid of 
dramatic irony, of how the irrationalist can present rational objec- 
tivity—Collegium Logicum may not represent profound truth in 
Faust, but it clearly represents truth—in an unfavorable light if he 
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wishes to pervert truth (weaving symbolism‘) for the sake of his own 
subjective irrationalism. 

Evaluation of romanticism in terms of the action of Faust has in- 
volved the assumption that Goethe thought of his text as a drama 
which could be recognized as approximately fitting the ancient Aris- 
totelian definition of a tragedy. Not ail critics have interpreted Faust 
as drama in this traditional sense, if only because the second part has 
seemed to them very loosely constructed. Although, for reasons largely 
irrelevant to the present discussion, I incline to interpret the “‘eine 
Tragédie”’ of Goethe’s title with an almost narrow literalness, it is 
equally possible to discover a negative evaluation of romantic subjec- 
tivism in Faust when interpreting it simply asa series of half-lyric and 
half-dramatic scenes or groups of scenes most of which have in com- 
mon the presence of Faust or figures connected with him. If the Poet 
of “‘Vorspiel’’ is not the first (important) cause that he thinks himself 
to be, if he is no Carlylean hero as poet, neither is Faust ever for very 
long the master of the particular world in which he happens to be 
represented. The magus of the first scene ‘“Nacht” is bluntly humili- 
ated by the Earth Spirit; the magician-exorciser of “Studierzimmer 
[I]” is lulled to sleep by the supernatural being that he thinks is under 
his control; the rake who accosts Margarete is soon the sentimental 
victim of her simple virtues, in the end to be the pathetic, helpless by- 
stander at her mortal apotheosis; the would-be statesman at the 
Emperor’s court is the dupe of Mephistophelean financial chicanery, 
then a purveyor of occasional entertainment (a masquerade which does 
not successfully convey to its audience the “messages” with which 
Faust has burdened it) and of magical dumbshow which he himeslf 
disastrously confuses with literal reality; the wooer and winner of 
Helena gains his ends with the help of the cruelty of Mephisto and the 
bombastic eloquence of Lynceus only to play second fiddle to his son 
Euphorion before losing him and his mother; and the engineer and 
colonizer who dies heroically confident of the tangible worth of his 
last mortal achievements is still a plaything in the hands of Mephisto 
and the creatures of Mephisto (whether or not, as the latter asserts— 

4 That the metaphor had in Goethe’s day a long established positive value is well 
brought out in J. A. Walz’s “Linguistic Notes on Goethe’s Faust, Part I,” JEGP, xx1x 
(1930), 204-32 (esp. 212-15). Cf. also the weaving imagery of “Antepirrhema” (in 
“Gott und Welt”), itself a gloss on what is perhaps the most revealing single poetic 


statement of Goethe’s sense of a world meaningful and ordered on all planes (the physi- 
cal, the ethical and the aesthetic), his “Metamorphose der Tiere.” 
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significantly: ““beiseite’””—he has simply prepared a feast for Neptune, 
the “Wasserteufel’’). 

Certainly it is significant that at the end of ““Marthens Garten,” 
the scene in which Faust has offered Margarete his Storm-and-Stress 
religious credo (a completely subjective one, whatever its debt to mys- 
tic and other traditions), Mephistopheles is allowed to mock the 
pseudoscience of Physiognomy, a highly subjective and irrational in- 
terpretation of one particular aspect of the visible world of Nature, 
and to explain Margarete’s antipathy towards himself with, “Sie 
fiihlt, da® ich ganz sicher ein Genie,”’ a remark at this point gratui- 
tously digressive or even anachronistic, yet also one which sets Storm- 
and-Stress subjectivism (especially its failure to provide a satisfactory 
basis for social ethics) in a most unpleasant light. If Storm and Stress 
represents preromantic subjectivism, the subjective idealism of the 
Baccalaureus whom Mephisto interviews while Faust lies unconscious 
in his study is clearly introduced as a theme in Faust so that the prac- 
tical implications of German romantic speculation at its full flower 
may be unfavorably evaluated. The irony of such a remark as the 
Student’s, “Wenn ich nicht will, so darf kein Teufel sein,’”’ may be 


very unsubtle, but the interview as a whole makes perfectly clear both 
that speculation disjoined from knowledge of empirical reality is to be 


regarded as folly and that consistent romantic egotism would not only 
be inhumane but would also produce a perpetual human immaturity 
unleavened by any inherited practical wisdom (cf. esp. 6774-6789). 
The folly of the Baccalaureus is cruel and ignoble, but it is that of 
temporary inexperience (‘In wenig Jahren wird es anders sein’’); if 
experience never comes, the price of such folly is death and oblivion, 
the “‘Vorbei und reines Nicht, vollkommnes Einerlei’’ which Mephisto 
(wrongly) uses to describe the sum total of Faust’s own mortal striv- 
ing; and even if inexperience is generous and noble, like that form 
which the Byronic Euphorion represents, it still can bear no tangible 
fruit: 

Doch du ranntest unaufhaltsam 

Frei ins willenlose Nets, 

So entzweitest du gewaltsam 

Dich mit Sitte, mit Gesets; 

Doch zuletzt das héchste Sinnen 

Gab dem reinen Mut Gewicht, 


Wolltest Herrliches gewinnen, 
Aber es gelang dir nicht. [Italics mine.] 


5 I interpret the “willenlose Netz” of these lines to be insufficient understanding of 
the autonomous existence of objective reality, as the web of circumstance in which the 
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II. ROMANTIC PRIMITIVISM 


In his monumental] study Geist der Goethezeit H. A. Korff persua- 
sively demonstrates that one of the most important factors condition- 
ing the relatively short life of Storm and Stress as an important cul- 
tural and literary phenomenon was the fact that no stable world-out- 
look, no objective criteria of ethical or artistic values, could be de- 
rived from a subjective psychology which equated greatness almost ex- 
clusively with uniqueness and originality. If Storm-and-Stress writers 
contributed more toward giving folksong and other forms of popular 
literature prestige with educated readers than did other eighteenth- 
century preromanticists, it is because they for a while succeeded in 
identifying their own uniqueness with the originality of primitive gen- 
ius. Although the later German romanticists hardly regarded them- 
selves as untutored geniuses, they inherited from their preromantic 
forerunners a respect for popular literature, or at least a willingness 
to exploit elements from it for serious artistic purposes; and so Ger- 
man folksong and chapbook, German folklore and history furnished 
important materials to the German romantic writer, who often re- 
vealed a genuine talent for sophisticated unsophistication. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, romantic universalism should have led to sympathetic 
exploitation of the primitive in art and literature in a great variety of 
historical and geographical forms, but for all their vaunted univer- 
sality the German romanticists actually showed less broad an interest 
in anthropologically primitive cultures than did many of the preceding 
century’s preromanticists. The early German (or Northern) past; 
contemporary survivals of primitive simplicity and primitive belief 
in lower social strata; early modern painting in Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Italy; and the primitive origins of classical Greek myth- 
ology: these are the four chief spheres of romantic primitivistic interest 
in the early nineteenth century. The first two—and perhaps the third 
—of these have an important place in German romantic literature, the 
third is certainly an important influence on the development of ro- 
mantic painting and illustration, and the fourth was an important 
factor in romantic philosophico-religious speculation. At least two of 
these spheres of romantic primitivistic interest are well represented in 
Faust, and from an analysis of the manner of their representation it is 
possible to discover in what light one large and important aspect of 





enthusiast and fatalist is helplessly trapped. (The close connection between deter- 
minism and subjectivism is a basic concern of Goethe’s thought—see my “J. C. Lavater 
and Goethe: Problems of Psychology and Theology in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers,” 
PMLA, tx [1948], 520-76, esp. 536-44.) 
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romanticism is to be evaluated in the context of Goethe’s poetic 
drama. 

The fact that untutored simplicity and such widely acknowledged 
virtues as moral goodness, sound common sense, sincerity and effective 
verbal self-expression are not incompatible has apparently been appre- 
ciated ever since man first became aware of the advantages which may 
accrue through the acquisition of learning. Nevertheless, for a com- 
bination of reasons which it is unnecessary to analyze here, the second 
half of the eighteenth century saw a wide diffusion of the paradoxical 
view that the highest virtues are almost exclusively the property of 
the simple, the common and even the primitive man. Many of the 
clichés of sentimental romantic literature—the noble savage, the noble 
prostitute, the noble criminal—owe their currency to the conveniently 
striking contrasts and conflicts which the primitivistic paradox af- 
forded a would-be author, and the curious mixture of genuinely popu- 
lar and offensively vulgar elements which is characteristic of some 
Storm-and-Stress and some romantic writing (the young Goethe, the 
young Schiller, Biirger; Tieck, Arnim, Brentano) undoubtedly derives 
from the paradoxical confusion of untutored simplicity with all positive 
virtues. If Faust were simply the sentimental drama of Faust and Mar- 
garete, an Urfausit so completed that the main dramatic development 
highlighted only the fate of Gretchen, it would be impossible to decide 
on the basis of the evidence afforded by such a text whether its author 
wished the paradox of romantic primitivism to be accepted uncriti- 
cally by his readers (either as ‘‘truth,” or because its “truth” was 
irrelevant to the achieving of sympathy with the drama’s heroine) or 
whether he wished them to be aware of its insufficiency (Faust becom- 
ing involved in a disastrous sentimental attachment and in terrible 
crimes because he temporarily deludes himself with the belief that in 
the primitive simplicity of the “kleine Welt” there is lasting happiness 
for himself). In the final design of Faust, however, no room is left for 
uncertainties of this kind: Margarete may remain an admirable repre- 
sentative of simple virtues, but instead of having to outweigh only 
Marthe, Valentin, Lieschen and the students of the scene in Auer- 
bach’s wine-cellar, she must also overshadow the cumulative picture 
of gullible or selfish simplicity which is offered in parts of “Vor dem 
Tor,” “Hexenkiiche,” ‘“Walpurgisnacht,” ‘“Kaiserliche Pfalz: Saal 
des Thrones,”’ the ‘“‘Mummenschanz,” and the “Helena”; and where- 
as a completed Urfaust might suggest a high degree of sympathy with 
romantic primitivism simply because it was largely popular by virtue 
of its themes and its formal elements, the Faust actually completed is 
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so complex, so sophisticated, and so literarily allusive on other than 
popular levels that only the most insensitive reader could fail to per- 
ceive that Faust’s responses to the primitive, and the contrasts be- 
tween Faust and those dramatis personae who represent relatively 
primitive simplicity, are functional in the over-all design of the drama. 

From the ‘“‘Inszenierungsentwurf” for a production of Faust pro- 
jected sometime after 1810 (cf. W.A., J, x1v [1], 314-17) it is clear 
that the first of the five acts of the performance was to consist cf 
“Zueignung,” “Vorspiel auf dem Theater,” and ‘‘Prolog im Himmel” 
—certainly a multiplicity of prologues in itself anything but unsophis- 
ticated. Each of these three prologues, moreover, contains passages in- 
dicating that in Faust ‘das Volkstiimliche” cannot properly be re- 
garded as automatically synonymous with the good or the desirable. 
In “Zueignung”’ it is said of “der unbekannten Menge” that “Thr Bei- 
fall selbst macht meinem Herzen bang,” a statement clearly enough 
casting doubt on popular judgment. “‘Vorspiel auf dem Theater” opens 
with the Director’s assurance that he wishes ‘der Menge zu behagen,”’ 
a harmless enough statement until such cynical observations as “Ich 
wei, wie man den Geist des Volks verséhnt” and ‘‘Zwar sind sie an das 
Beste nicht gew6hnt” reveal profound scepticism about popular taste; 
and lest it be thought that the Director’s views are those of an unen- 
lightened mercenary, the very next and very different speaker, the 
Poet (who has not yet begun to reveal his “romantic” prejudices in all 
their inconsistency, and who in fact is allowed to employ the elevated 
oltava rima of the more direct prologue “‘Zueignung’’), refers to “‘jener 
bunten Menge, / Bei deren Anblick uns der Geist entflieht.”’ And in 
“Prolog im Himmel” Mephistopheles can assert of mankind in general 
(“der kleine Gott der Welt’’) that it uses ‘““Vernunft” merely “‘tie- 
rischer als jedes Tier zu sein” without being contradicted by the Lord 
as he is when he makes comparably pejorative statements about the 
complex intellectual, Dr. Faust: a good man may be simple, of course, 
but there is surely no implication in this scene either that simplicity 
and goodness stand in any fixed, axiomatic relationship to each other. 

In the course of the first scene in which Faust appears it is soon 
evident that, isolated and discontented, he would like to escape to 
simplicity (apostrophe to ‘‘voller Mondenschein”) by returning to na- 
ture,® but the best that unsophistication can do for him after magical 


* Although Harold Jantz has recently suggested that this is a typical wish of a 
Renaissance magus, it is hard to regard it as such in a text so characteristic of the great 
age of European romanticism. Is it not significant that Goethe reintroduces dew 
imagery here (“In deinem Tau gesund mich baden”) as well as when Faust apos- 
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communion with nature has been denied him is to reduce him to senti- 
mental helplessness just as he is about to seek (not without a certain 
display of rhetorical bombast) harmony in a next world (“Zu neuen 
Ufern lockt ein neuer Tag”): a simple religious faith in which he does 
not believe, whose heaven he will repudiate even in his final mortal 
hour, evokes the memory of hope and hence reawakens hope itself. In 
“Vor dem Tor” Faust persists in his agnosticism, and at the same time 
the scene shows “‘grof und klein’”—for the romantic primitivist the 
latter alone would be important—variously pursuing selfish interests, 
expressing inhuman indifference to the common welfare and even in- 
clining to belief in such primitive superstition as is associated with 
witchcraft. In “Auerbachs Keller’ folksong and popular ditty are used 
to heighten a picture of plebeian vulgarity which as a whole serves to 
represent the worst and most bestial aspects of human life, the “flache 
Unbedeutenheit” (Mephisto’s monologue just before the ‘Schiiler- 
szene’’) to which Faust may be degraded unless he justifies the promise 
of the Lord of “Prolog im Himmel.” “‘Hexenkiiche,”’ whether or not it 
be read as alluding to the more disgraceful aspects of the French Rev- 
olution, exploits motifs from folklore and vulgar superstition with ob- 
viously bitter irony, and represents popular gullibility and the willful 
irrationalism of the untutored (hence, perhaps, the He-Ape’s parental 
lesson beginning, “Das ist die Welt ...”’) most unattractively—es- 
pecially since apes are patently ‘“‘man-beasts” (cf. orangutang= wood 
man). 

Following all these passages of Faust, the so-called Gretchen 
tragedy can hardly be taken as an unqualified paean to the simple life, 
nor Gretchen, despite critics like Otto Ludwig and Witkowski,’ as a 
paragon of the inevitable virtues of primitive or popular (“volkstiim- 
lich”) simplicity. And as the Gretchen action reaches its climax, it is 
significantly interrupted—at least stylistically—by Faust’s Walpurgis 
Night in the Harz Mountains, a scene that may open with Faust ex- 
pressing pleasure in the prospect of a pleasant walk through wooded 
paths, but one that also presents the primitive wish-dream of a return 
to nature in a series of distinctly unpleasant fertility-filth images in 





trophizes the neat and modest simplicity of Margarete’s bedroom (“‘du siife Liebespein! 
/ Die du vom Tau der Hoffnung schmachtend lebst”), i.e., in a context of patently post- 
Renaissance primitivistic sentimentality and in a passage strongly marked by the 
language of that secularized religious eroticism that flourished first and foremost in 
the sentimental eighteenth century? 

7™Cf. S. Atkins, “A Reconsideration of Some Misunderstood Passages in the 
‘Gretchen Tragedy’ of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ MLR, xtvim (1953), 421-34. 
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which sadistic impulses are closely associated with vulgar sensational- 
ism (especially well summed up in the “Bankelgesang”’ motifs of the 
speech of “‘Trédelhexe”). If the Walpurgis-Night intermezzo which 
concludes Faust’s visit to the Brocken represents sophisticates and in- 
tellectuals in a comic light, it cannot be said to counteract in any way 
the far more powerful negative impression furnished by the foregoing 
episodes: goodness in Faust, or the goodness of a good man, is clearly 
independent of a figure’s relative closeness to nature, to the simple and 
to the primitive. 

This might seem to be Faust’s conclusion, for after the death of 
Margarete his view of Nature changes (the anthropocentric view of his 
speech “Vom Elise befreit sind Strom und Biche” in “Vor dem Tor” 
and the egocentric attitude of the opening monologue of “Wald und 
Hoéhle” are replaced by the more objective, distanced symbolism of his 
soliloquy in “‘Anmutige Gegend’’), and he simultaneously turns from 
the “kleine Welt” of the Gretchen episodes to the great world of af- 
fairs of state, of art (““Mummenschanz”), myth and beauty, and of 
great social and engineering enterprise in which he remains for the 
rest of his dramatic mortal existence. Mephisto’s role at the Imperial 
Court is surely an ironic perversion of the German romantic use of the 
figure of the Fool, for instead of representing common sense licensed 
by actual or assumed simple-wittedness he is the embodiment of a 
malicious obscurantism (“Im Finstern sind Mysterien zu Haus’’) well 
able to hoodwink both the highest figures of the Empire and the lower 
orders (““Gemurmel’’), whose common sense had first warned them 
against “ein Schalk.” The depiction of successful mass suggestion in 
““Kaiserliche Pfalz: Saal des Thrones”’ is succeeded by the equally dis- 
heartening picture of mob unruliness and vulgar greed which threatens 
to disrupt the great masquerade of the next scene, a picture some of 
whose dramatic significance is finally made clear when Faust himself 
falls prey to the vulgar confusion of illusion and reality at his “Raub 
der Helena” and when he, calling both ‘‘Wirklichkeiten,” falls uncon- 
scious with the cry, “Wer sie erkannt, der darf sie nicht entbehren.”’ 

In the Classical Walpurgis Night, as Faust seeks his indispensable 
Helena, the uglier monsters of Greek antiquity are passed in review. 
In their revaluation of primitive Greek mythology the German ro- 
manticists had hardly been anticipated by their eighteenth-century 
predecessors, if only because the generation of the former was the first 
to enjoy the full benefits of the thorough study of Greek antiquities 
which earlier neoclassical enthusiasms had inspired. That most of the 
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figures with whom Mephisto exchanges words in this Walpurgisnacht 
are repulsive is a fact not changed by Faust’s closer contacts with the 
more pleasantly human ones; for even Faust, satisfied as he is with see- 
ing antiquities at close hand, adds to his “das Anschaun tut mir 
G’niige” the revealing words “Im Widerwdrtigen grofe, tiichtige Ziige” 
(italics mine). After Mephisto has exited in the shape of a Phorkyad— 
that is, after evil has disappeared—the action of the Walpurgis Night 
shifts to “Felsbuchten des Agiischen Meers,” and the monstrous 
shapes of the earlier chiaroscuro scenes are replaced by “higher” ones, 
ones more human and more consciously artistic (‘‘Telchinen: Wir er- 
sten, wir waren’s, die Géttergewalt / Aufstellten in wiirdiger Men- 
schengestalt”’). Only the Cabiri still represent the primitive, the earli- 
est (pre-Olympian) deities at this point, and they not only remain in- 
visible but also afford the occasion for passing satiric allusion to 
(Schelling’s) romantic speculations on the transcendental significance 
of primitive mythology. Even if Goethe’s ironic attitude towards 
primitivism has not been recognized in the Cabiri passages, the whole 
Homunculus action can leave little doubt that to be one with Nature 
is not sufficient: Proteus may warn, “Denn bist du erst ein Mensch 
geworden, / Dann ist es véllig aus mit dir,’’ but Thales’ countering, 
“‘Nachdem es kommt; ’s ist auch wohl fein, / Ein wackrer Mann zu 
seiner Zeit zu sein” (an echo of both the Player’s “Die Gegenwart von 
einem braven Knaben / Ist, dacht’ ich, immer auch schon was” in 
“Vorspiel auf dem Theater” and of the Lord’s “Ein guter Mensch” 
in “Prolog in Himmel’’), shows that any primitivistic identification of 
man with beast cannot be countenanced within the frame of reference 
of Faust. The author of Faust, also once the author of Satyros, recog- 
nized (with Voltaire and many others who pointed out that the logical 
end-result of a Rousseauist return to nature would be to go about on 
all fours) that romantic primitivism could not have any place in a con- 
sistent and constructive world-outlook. At the end of his career Faust 
is man not at one with Nature, but man, still in harmony with natural 
law, seeking to wrest from Nature those conditions which will permit 
a genuine flowering of man’s civilizing potentialities. 


Ill. ROMANTIC PAROCHIALISM 


Although the myth of the magus can be said, loosely speaking, to 
be universal, and although the dramatic possibilities inherent in the 
legend of Faust were first recognized by an Elizabethan poet whose 
treatment of it is acknowledged to have served as ultimate model for 
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many structural elements of Goethe’s drama, interpreters of Faust 
have frequently let their critical judgment of the work be influenced 
by a nationalist bias—either their own, or one which they have as- 
sumed to be evident in Faust itself. Despite the fact that romantic sub- 
jectivism is evaluated negatively in Faust, Santayana nevertheless dis- 
cerned in it a glorification of egotism in the national tradition of Ger- 
man idealistic philosophy. So effective, indeed, has been the romantic 
glorification of national character—itself a corollary of romantic primi- 
tivism and subjectivism, which sought to discover evidence of national 
uniqueness by examining the development of the nation (“Volk’’) 
from its primitive origins on—that since the later eighteenth century 
an overwhelming majority of critics have (consciously or unconscious- 
ly) used nationalism as one of their touchstones when trying to define 
the individuality of a given work of art. For all their “Humanitat,” 
the Storm-and-Stress writers—and for all their ““Universalitaét,” the 
German romanticists—contributed in many ways to the flowering of 
parochial nationalism in the last century and in this. It is therefore 
hardly surprising that Albert Daur, whose monograph Faust und der 
Teufel (Heidelberg, 1950) is the latest interpretation of Faust in its 
entirety, should, after recognizing in Faust ‘die Gabe Goethes an die 
Menschheit, nicht nur an sein Volk,” conclude his often sensitive study 
with the somehow too familiar-sounding words: “Aus diesem Volk 
aber stieg es empor: denn stets kamen die Weltwerke, der Ruhm der 
Vélker, denen sie gehéren, aus deren Wesen und verkérpern, vom 
Menschlichen kiindend, doch auch ihr bestimmtes Volkstum. So stieg 
aus dem deutschen Wesen, aus der Tiefe deutschen Volkstums Goethes 
‘Faust’ ans Licht.” 

As has been indicated above in connection with romantic primi- 
tivism, there is a certain justification in regarding the Urfaust as an 
expression of sympathy with the popular in a form exploiting popular 
elements for the sake of their favorable connotations. The ironic tone 
of much of the completed Faust—especially of the prologues and of 
such scenes in Faust I as ““Hexenkiiche” and “‘Walpurgisnacht’’—as 
well as the emphasis which it places on the plight of a distinguished in- 
tellectual and the use which it makes of allusions, classical and 
modern, literary and historical, beyond the grasp of a naive reader 
would seem, however, to exclude the possibility of regarding it as a 
basically popular (‘‘volkstiimlich’’) piece of writing. Since this conclu- 
sion does not necessarily mean that Faust is also unnationalistic, or 
even anti-nationalistic, a brief examination of the evaluations of Ger- 
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manness and nationalism expressed in it is in order. In the first dra- 
matic scene, “‘Vorspiel auf dem Theater,” the Director not only speaks 
with condescension of popular taste, but he opens his remarks with a 
question implying that German popular taste may well be worse than 
that of other nations: 

Thr beiden, die ihr mir so oft 

In Not und Triibsal beigestanden, 


Sagt, was ihr wohl in deutschen Landen 
Von unsrer Unternehmung hofft? 


In Auerbach’s wine-cellar the Leipzig students whose unattractive be- 
havior helps limit Faust’s utterances to a greeting of welcome and the 
remark, “Ich hatte Lust nun abzufahren,” are the spokesmen of 
chauvinistic nationalism; it is not enough that Frosch should want 
Rhine wine because “‘Das Vaterland verleiht die allerbesten Gaben,” 
but Brander must bluntly explain that xenophobia, in principle a good 
thing, cannot always be consistent: 


Man kann nicht stets das Fremde meiden, 

Das Gute liegt uns oft so fern. 

Ein echter deutscher Mann mag keinen Franzen leiden, 
Doch ihre Weine trinkt er gern. 


That Frosch of ‘‘Auerbachs Keller’ should have earlier sung the 
opening words of a satiric ‘Das liebe heil’ge rém’sche Reich, / Wie 
halt’s nur noch zusammen?” and given occasion for Brander to dis- 
parage that ancient political institution is not a significant fact for 
the evaluation of nationalism in Faust, if only because the theme of 
the weakness of the Empire represents banal humor, rather than hu- 
mor pure and simple, in this scene. In the frequently anachronistic 
contexts of Faust, of which this is one, the Empire can no more be a 
symbol of national unity than it was in Goethe’s own day, when a 
nationalistic romanticist like Gérres could cheerfully compose a comic 
obituary on its demise. At the beginning of Faust IJ, however, the ac- 
tion clearly takes place at a late medieval or, at latest, early modern 
Imperial Court at a moment when the welfare of all German lands is 
dependent upon the success with which the Emperor and his coun- 
selors meet a political crisis; but there is not the slightest suggestion 
ever offered that evil conditions can be remedied by any appeal to na- 
tional feeling—the desiderata which will alone re-establish order are 
such international virtues as justice, economy, labor, incorruption and 
co-operation. And although it is not specifically stated that a nation 
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cannot raise itself by its own national bootstraps in political-social 
affairs, the scene which follows the analysis of “‘Kaiserliche Pfalz: 
Saal des Thrones” opens with a clear hint that indigenous culture is 
not necessarily the highest imaginable: “‘Herold: Denkt nicht, ihr seid 
in deutschen Grenzen / Von Teufels-, Narren- und Totentanzen: / 
Ein heitres Fest erwartet euch . . . .” The following masquerade, with 
its sage allegories, is visibly Italianate in character; if, as Faust’s im- 
portant role suggests, it is an expression of Faustian wisdom, it is im- 
possible not to draw the conclusion that in Faust the good and the na- 
tional are not romantically confused. 

If a reader of the interview between Mephistopheles and the Bac- 
calaureus regards subjective idealism as there expounded as an espe- 
cially German form of philosophy (it was certainly very German by 
virtue of the linguistic origin of its chief exponents at the time of the 
writing of Faust), the unfavorable light in which it is allowed to appear 
is evidence of anything but chauvinistic nationalism. In the subse- 
quent Walpurgis Night national pride is exclusively represented by 
Mephistopheles, whose depreciation of the ancient monsters of classi- 
cal mythology does mot successfully make those of Northern folklore 
(in Goethe’s day a clear differentiation between German or Germanic 
and other non-Southern mythologies had hardly become general) in 
the least bit more admirable. When Faust does use the word “Vater- 
land,” it is not applied to Germany but to an Arcadian Greece which, 
as the land of supreme beauty, is to be preferred by Helena to “Dem 
Erdkreis, der dir angehéret”’ (because beauty is a suzerain power), to 
all other lands. And so it not surprising that Euphorion’s Byronic en- 
thusiasm for a war of national liberation is represented as a tragic, 
though noble, aberration to be condemned by Chorus, Helena, and 
Faust, or that its immediate, visible result should be Euphorion’s 
death and the dissolution of the harmonious ties that have momen- 
tarily bound Faust and Helena together. The evaluation of romantic 
nationalism which is implicit, and occasionally almost explicit, in 
Faust is a negative one: neither in Faust’s last great vision of a free 
people on free soil nor in any passage that prepares for it is there any 
indication that the good and the parochial are necessarily identical. 


IV. ROMANTIC UTOPIANISM 


Since by definition a utopia exists nowhere, it is legitimate, though 
perhaps unconventional, to consider as aspects of romantic utopianism 
not only visions of ideal societies which are projected into the future 
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but also those which are projected into the past. Romantic Hellenism 
and romantic Medievalism are the two most important manifestations 
of this utopianism in German literature, with romantic exoticism (ro- 
mantic Orientalism would be a sufficiently broad term for what flour- 
ished after 1800) occupying a much smaller place in popular favor 
despite Goethe’s West-dstlicher Divan and the literary efforts of vari- 
ous amateur and professional Orientalists.* Whereas romantic primi- 
tivism isolates certain concrete aspects of contemporary society so 
that they seem to represent survivals of a patriarchal simplicity some- 
how tinged with the aura of a Garden of Eden (or of its secular equiva- 
lent, Arcadia: the short-lived “Schattiger Hain” of the ‘“Helena’’), 
backward-looking romantic utopianism sees in highly complex and 
sophisticated civilizations only those aspects which theoretically 
might produce stability and harmony and willfully ignores quite con- 
crete evidence not confirming its historical idealizations. With the aid 
of a sort of vicarious parochialism it was possible for many German 
romanticists of the early nineteenth century (Schiller, Hélderlin) to 
conceive of the glory that was Greece or (Wackenroder, Novalis) of 
a medieval synthesis (to use a more modern romantic term) as self- 
contained perfections and to think of them as destroyed solely by hos- 
tile external forces, although close historical inspection certainly indi- 
cates that at no time did either of these civilizations simultaneously 
enjoy static interna] political, cultural, religious and social conditions 
which could have perpetuated themselves indefinitely even if the pres- 
sure of external factors had been negligible. But these romanticists, 
confident of the validity of their subjective historical analyses, could 
nonetheless all too easily draw inspiration and moral support for their 
own utopian dreams from the two great visions of golden ages past 
which they had inherited from their eighteenth-century forerunners. 

The newer of these visions, that of a glorious medieval civilization 
(perversely depreciated by the rationalistic Enlightenment), is well 
represented by certain literary-historically famous works of Wacken- 
roder, Tieck, Novalis, and Fouqué which offer, at best, idealized but 
diffuse pictures of the medieval scene and, at worst, prettified and con- 
fused ones. Inasmuch as our concept today of what is medieval is 
quite different from the popular concept of a century and a quarter ago 
(thanks in large part to the genuine enthusiasm for medieval studies 


8 The validity of these generalizations is nicely confirmed by an analysis of the 
elements of popularized romanticism in Heine’s verse: not only folkloristic-medieval 
motifs but also Greek-classical ones occupy a much larger place than do oriental ones. 
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inspired by the preromanticists and their romantic successors), the 
evaluation of romantic medievalism in Faust can only be determined 
to the mutual satisfaction of the present writer and his individual 
readers if they are willing to agree that Goethe has consciously repre- 
sented the medieval European scene in various parts of his drama; 
this means that they must accept as medieval certain historical phe- 
nomena now regarded as modern (as characteristic of such post-medie- 
val ages as those of the Reformation or the Baroque) because they 
were popularly accepted as such at the time of the completion of Faust. 
Faust as a whole may not be a historical drama, even though Faust 
may well by in many ways a Renaissance man, but it does contain 
scenes which represent aspects of what Goethe’s contemporaries would 
have recognized as the medieval European world; both what is repre- 
sented, and the way in which it is represented, must be interpreted in 
the light of romantic historical knowledge and romantic literary con- 
vention if the larger significance of romantic medievalism in Faust is 
to be properly appreciated. 

In the early scenes of Der Tragédie erster Teil—scenes chiefly set 
“in einem hochgewélbten engen gotischen Zimmer’—the hero with 
whom the audience is expected partially to identify itself repudiates a 
tradition of formal learning symbolized by the Gothic environment 
from which he first seeks to escape through magical vision and from 
which he in the end does escape by associating himself with Mephis- 
topheles. Although this tradition is not purely ‘‘medieval,” having as- 
similated to itself certain traits of eighteenth-century analytical ra- 
tionalism (the famulus Wagner!), it is unambiguously represented as 
something completely outdated: neither magic nor alchemy is a 
uniquely medieval phenomenon, but by the end of the Enlightenment 
both were popularly regarded as late medieval phenomena (cf. 
Arnim’s Isabella von Agypten). It is thus significant that in “Vor dem 
Tor” Faust describes at length his father’s and his own youthful al- 
chemical medical practices, for it leaves the impression that the 
father’s ‘“modern” scientific inclinations—“ Mein Vater war ein dunk- 
ler Ehrenmann, / Der iiber die Natur und ihre heil’gen Kreise, / In 
Redlichkeit, jedoch auf seine Weise, / Mit grillenhafter Miihe sann”— 
bore no good fruit because he could not break with medieval methods. 
And similar misdirection, nicely designed to associate all error with 
medieval] survivals, is certainly characteristic of Mephisto’s interview 
with the Student: although Mephistopheles is describing eighteenth- 
century university studies (the passage beginning “Der Geist der 
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Medizin ist leicht zu fassen’”’ has no medieval-alchemical allusions), 
he allows himself a survey of the faculties (such a survey itself being 
in a late medieval satiric tradition) that makes “Collegium Logicum”’ 
sound like little more than what was once regarded as arid scholastic 
logic and that by the allotment of more space to this than to any other 
subject makes it seem to loom disproportionally large in any “modern” 
curriculum; and it describes theological instruction of a medieval 
Catholic strictness despite the fact that liberalism had infected some 
Catholic and countless Protestant theologians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The representation of things medieval in Faust I does not consti- 
tute a sufficiently large element in the text to warrant any general con- 
clusions about the evaluation of romantic medievalism in Faust as a 
whole. Faust II, however, is in large part a historical drama whose set- 
ting is Germany at the end of the middle ages (Acts I and IV); and, 
in connection with the depiction of medieval political institutions, 
medieval art and medieval Christianity (the medieval ecclesiastic) in 
it, a clearly unromantic attitude towards things medieval is ultimately 
established as normative for Faust. Its first dramatic scene, “‘Kaiser- 
liche Pfalz: Saal des Thrones,”’ might well be regarded as a bold chal- 
lenging of the romantic medievalist’s articles of faith: a scene of medie- 
val pomp and ceremony is used to depict the German middle ages as a 
period of disastrous factionalism, of war and poverty, of mass hysteria 
(dancing madness) and clerical intolerance, of venal justice and aristo- 
cratic extravagance, and to represent the theoretical head of the larg- 
est political entity of the period as an irresponsible, pleasure-loving 
prince whose personal concerns are so important that he interrupts 
state ceremony for their sake (opening address from the throne inter- 
rupted after three lines with a question about the absence of the im- 
perial jester). After such a scene the Renaissance motifs of the great 
court masquerade must be felt as modern and preferable to medieval 
ones (““Denkt nicht, ihr seid in deutschen Grenzen, / Von Teufels-, 
Narren- und Totentinzen”’), and the allegorical wisdom of the “‘Mum- 
menschanz”’ must seem a theoretical advance beyond medieval super- 
stition (the Chancellor’s ““Natur ist Siinde, Geist ist Teufel”). The 
convention of the grand historical tableau—a standard feature of ro- 
mantic historical drama—is thus employed two times in immediate 
succession to suggest, first by negative example and then by positive 
one, that the romantic picture of a medieval golden age is false and 
foolish. 
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The impotence of the Holy Roman Emperor and the opportunistic 
policies of his advisers continue to be treated satirically in Acts I and 
IV of Faust IJ, to reach their culmination in the scene “Des Gegen- 
kaisers Zelt,’”’ in which the Emperor achieves supreme vainglory 
(“Jedoch zum héchsten Preis wend’ ich den frommen Blick, / Das 
selten sonst geschah, zur eignen Brust zuriick”’) in taking all credit for 
a victory that still leaves him at the mercy of the Chancellor-Arch- 
bishop (hence the curtain line: “So kénnt’ ich wohl zunichst das ganze 
Reich verschreiben”’), and in which the promulgation of a historically 
fateful Golden Bull—again grand historical tableau—is first and fore- 
most the occasion for the greatest princes of the Empire to reveal 
themselves as sycophants and sybarites. Such consistently unworthy 
representatives of medieval society as dominate these two acts must 
inevitably assimilate to themselves all uncritical exponents of roman- 
tic medievalism, and so when, shortly before Faust’s visit to Greece, 
the Architect of ‘‘Rittersaal’’ depreciates classical architecture at the 
expense of the medieval gothic style, the irony is transparent: 

Das wir’ antik! ich wiiSt’ es nicht zu preisen, 
Es sollte plump und iiberlastig heifen. 

Roh nennt man edel, unbehiilflich—groB. 
Schmalpfeiler lieb’ ich, strebend, grenzenlos; 


Spitzbigiger Zenit erhebt den Geist; 
Solch ein Gebau erbaut uns allermeist. 


In Faust, at least, romantic Medievalism is an illusion more dangerous 
than romantic Hellenism. 

But romantic Hellenism, however preferable to romantic Medie- 
valism, is also an illusion. The world of the Classical Walpurgis Night 
is populated with monsters conveniently ignored in the works of 
Hélderlin and Schiller; in the scene “‘Vor dem Palaste des Menelas zu 
Sparta” not only the horrors of the Trojan War but also the cruelty of 
Greek toward Greek (motif of human sacrifice) are insistently repre- 
sented; and, above all, in the “Helena” as a whole it appears that a 
return to the past—a wedding of the modern-romantic to the ancient- 
classical—can only be impermanent and that the fruit of such a union 
can only be the imbalance, the instability, symbolized by Euphorion. 
More substantial than the vision of Helena is the reality of Margarete, 
for in Faust’s soliloquy at the opening of Act IV the cloud which is 
“Junonen dhnlich, Ledan, Helenen,” soon becomes “formlos breit,” 
while the one which is “‘Aurorens Liebe” rises into the ether, retaining 
its form (“Lést sich nich auf’). By the standards of Faust romantic 
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Hellenism remains something inferior to appreciation of contemporary 
reality, and yet is is always superior to romantic Medievalism. Even 
in the idealized “timeless’’ middle ages of ‘““Innerer Burghof,’”® in the 
“wundersam aus vielen einsgewordnen Burg,’’ Faust does not long 
remain with Helena; the setting of their brief idyll is a “schattiger 
Hain” of “Arkadien in Spartas Nachbarschaft.” 

To the utopia of the past can be contrasted the utopia of the fu- 
ture, which is partially realized in the new world that Faust seeks to 
create at the end of his mortal career. A world built on the sacrifice 
of human life—if Baucis’ ““Menschenopfer muSten bluten” should be 
an exaggeration of superstitious incomprehension, it is still certain 
that she, her husband and the traveler whom they are sheltering are 
sacrificed to Faust’s desire to make all he surveys part of his paradise 
(Philemon’s “ein paradiesisch Bild’ and Faust’s “Im Innern hier ein 
paradiesisch Land’’)—and a world built with forced labor (“die 
Menge, die mir frénet” and “Bezahle, locke, presse bei!”’), at the mo- 
ment of Faust’s death it bears striking resemblances to totalitarian 
orders inspired by such principles as equality of sacrifice and equality 
of benefit. It differs from historical totalitarian societies, however, in 
several important respects: it is not national, it is not hierarchical, it 
is not consciously classless, and—most important—its leader does not 
offer a vision of static security as its justification: ‘“‘Riume vielen Mil- 
lionen, / Nicht sicher zwar, doch titig-frei zu wohnen . . . Nur der 
verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, / Der tiglich sie erobern mu.” 
Mephistopheles is surely right when he prophesies “‘Vernichtung” 
for the physical world that Faust has had created, for there is no his- 
torical evidence that there was ever a utopia in the past or that, ac- 
cordingly, there might be one in the future. There is historical evi- 
dence, however, that a vision of a better world on this earth can 
change the course of history when that vision looks forward rather 
than backwards, as the example of the rise of two world powers so dif- 
ferent in their ideologies as the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. indicates. The 
ideology of the latter state is very close to being romantically utopian 
—and it is a totalitarian state. That of the former hardly envisages 
any form of ultimate static perfection, but it does posit a faith in hu- 
man autonomy like that to which Faust confesses when he declares 

* It should be noted that the Baroque features of this scene are for Goethe medie- 
val—not only because, through Spanish influence, Baroque art and literature acquired 
medieval ingredients absent in the Renaissance style (E. R. Curtius), but also because, 
as I point out in “Goethe, Calderon and Faust: Der Tragidie zweiter Teil,” GR, xxvu 


(1953), 83-98, Calderonian drama was consciously regarded by Goethe as Catholic- 
medieval, 
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that he would like to stand “auf freiem Grund mit freiem Volke.” 

In Faust, certainly, no romantic golden age, past or future, is repre- 
sented either as an enduring reality or as a reality potentially capable 
of enduring long. Romantic utopianism is an illusion of no positive 
value, to which in the end is opposed the prophetic vision of free men co- 
operating ever anew as circumstances which threaten their very exist- 
ence always continue to arise: ‘“‘Das ist der Weisheit lezter Schluf: 
/ Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, / Der tiglich sie ero- 
bern mu&.’’ After Faust’s heroic triumph over Care and in the light of 
Mephistopheles’ defeated efforts to claim his soul, his final vision can 
only be regarded as more realistic than utopian, as a final insight into 
truth rather than a last pursuit of error. If Faust’s actual politico-so- 
cial achievement is unworthy of this vision, that is but the tragic 
irony of a finite and imperfect reality in which, as has always been the 
case in Faust, the word holds true: “Es irrt der Mensch, so lang er 


strebt.”” 
V. ROMANTIC SUPERNATURALISM 


In my analysis of Faust’s last hours I have interpreted “frei” as 
meaning primarily ‘‘autonomous,” that is, determined by man himself 
with no reference to any posited higher, supernatural authority. For 
it is clearly important that Faust’s one moment of true herosim—his 


defiance of Care—after many dramatic crises at which he has stood by 
ineffectual or even helpless comes when he has renounced the use of 
magic (““Nimm dich in acht und sprich kein Zauberwort”). The ma- 
chinery of Faust has been supernatural up to this point, and will re- 
main supernatural until the very end of the concluding “‘Chorus mys- 
ticus,”’ and so it is easy for those who confuse romantic techniques 
with romantic attitudes to forget the significant words which the hero 
of Faust utters in the moment when he has every claim to our fullest 
sympathy: “Nach driiben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt; / Tor, wer 
dorthin die Augen blinzelnd richtet, / Sich itiber Wolken seinesgleichen 
dichtet!”’ In the light of these words the supernatural machinery of 
the remainder of the text can hardly be meant to demonstrate sym- 
bolically that Faust’s life has been justified by “good works’ (what 
good works does Faust have to his credit? a cynic might well ask) or 
by unwitting faith in some higher power. Only if a positive value had 
been attached to romantic supernaturalism before Faust’s uncondi- 
tional “‘Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm; / Was braucht er 
in die Ewigkeit zu schweifen!... Wenn Geister spuken, geh’ er 


© Lily B. Campbell, “Doctor Faustus: A Case of Conscience,” PMLA, txvm 
(1952), 223. 
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seinen Gang” would there be any justification for disregarding his 
repudiation of it. But, as we shall see, the evidence of Faust as a whole 
is overwhelmingly unfavorabie to any apologetic interpretation of the 
supernatural elements in it. 

The already noted fact that the “Tragédie” is preceded by two 
profane prologues, the second of which (‘‘Vorspiel auf dem Theater”) 
is rich in strongly anti-romantic irony, causes its third prologue (“‘Pro- 
log im Himmel”) to be partially assimilated to the realm of finite phys- 
ical reality, of practical theater, which they have represented. The 
Prologue in Heaven is highly ironic, for it employs an adaptation of 
the heaven of the Christian morality play to announce the heretical 
doctrine that “Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange / Ist sich 
des rechten Weges wohl bewuft’’—the doctrine that man’s goodness 
is independent of any faith of which he may be conscious. An anthro- 
pomorphic Lord who expresses ideas of the deistic and even atheistic 
Enlightenment is surely a sophisticated theatrical invention; the 
scene in which he appears in large measure exists to guarantee that 
the supernatural machinery of the Faust legend—and other super- 
natural machinery employed in the play which follows—will not be 
misunderstood as symbolic of transcendental forces. To take as an il- 
lustration the first example of supernaturalism within the Tragedy: in 
his first scene Faust seeks occult experience, and momentarily enjoys 
the mystic transports which the sign of the macrocosm induces; soon 
discontented with “ein Schauspiel nur,” he summons the Earth Spirit, 
who magically appears and, by his crushing words, puts an end to the 
search for occult experience; Faust subsequently recognizes that man 
is really only an “Erdensohn,” and although this insight drives him to 
the verge of suicide, memories of earlier religious experience evoked by 
a Christian gospel in which he does not believe (‘“‘Die Botschaft hér’ 
ich wohl, allein mir fehlt der Glaube”’) cause him to renounce his fatal 
resolution. The dramatic function of the supernatural appearance of 
the Earth Spirit is thus to eliminate the possibility that through con- 
tact with higher forces Faust might able to guide his career more wise- 
ly than he actually does: neither untraditional nor traditional forms 
of conscious religious experience can in Faust make a good man “des 
rechten Weges wohl bewuft.” 

In contrast to the Urfaust, written, as it was, by a man of pantheis- 
tic beliefs who would not have objected to being called a liberal 
Christian (by the Goethe who corresponded with Lavater in the 
1770’s), Faust I is conspicuously non-Christian. Christ is absent from 
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the Prologue in Heaven; mention of his crucifixion is perhaps carefully 
avoided in the Easter hymn at the end of Faust’s first scene; Faust 
regards his response to the hearing of the hymn as a conditioned reflex 
(adolescent religious emotionalism reawakened when the faith which 
made it possible is long since abandoned) ; it is implied that the prayers 
and fasting of one firm in his faith can have no value (“‘Vor dem Tor,” 
ll. 1024 ff., where Faust takes for granted that prayer can have no 
magical efficacy); in Faust’s consideration of “Im Anfang war das 
Wort” the fact that the Word is Christ is completely ignored; trini- 
tarianism is ridiculed as nonsense in “‘Hexenkiiche” (directly by 
Mephistopheles, but with the confirmation of Faust’s reaction to the 
“Hexen-Einmaleins”’: ‘Mich diinkt, die Alte spricht im Fieber’’). Af- 
ter such preparation, Mephisto’s allusions to superstitious piety and 
clerical greed in ““Spaziergang”’ have a negative-critical function which 
they may lack in the Urfaust, and Faust’s remarks about God in 
“Marthens Garten” seem more obviously evasive than they would 
otherwise; the heartless cruelty of the vainglorious Valentin becomes 
a criticism of the effectiveness of Christian ethical instruction when he 
dies with the words, “Ich gehe durch den Todesschlaf / Zu Gott ein 
als Soldat und brav,”’ and the concept of perfect justice meted out to 
imperfect souls on a day of judgment appears as sadistic perversion in 
the next scene, “Dom.” 

In Faust II the representatives of Christianity and their practices 
continue to be represented in a one-sidedly unfavorable light until the 
final scene. The Chancellor-Archbishop represents bigotry, supersti- 
tion (as opposed to “‘Natur und Geist’’), and greed; Northern-Chris- 
tian prudishness is generously elaborated upon in the Classical Wal- 
purgis Night; a very unpleasant pagan trinity—the “‘Dreigetiim” of 
the Phorcides—seems to be introduced with deliberately parodistic 
echoes of Christian theological language; in the representation of the 
“timeless middle ages,” of medieval civilization at its poetic best, in 
the scene “‘Innerer Burghof,’’ mention of Christianity is somehow 
avoided, although in the previous scene Mephistopheles-Phorkyas has 
ironically declared that polished Gothic architecture—surely best 
represented by cathedrals—leaves no room for thought (‘‘ja selbst der 
Gedanke gleitet ab’’—a plainly ironic remark if ‘“Vernunft” is man’s 
highest attribute, a God-given “‘Schein des Himmelslichts” as asserted 
in “Prolog im Himmel’’); and in Act V Mephistopheles can finally 
bring Faust to the point of evicting Philemon and Baucis by associat- 
ing their chapel and devotions with the Church’s “‘verfluchte[s] Bim- 
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Baum-Bimmel, / Umnebelnd heitern Abendhimmel.” Even in “‘Grab- 
legung,”’ a scene in which Christian symbols (angels) are employed 
with positive values, we are not allowed to forget that ‘“‘Das Schind- 
lichste, was wir [die Teufel] erfunden, / Ist ihrer Andacht eben recht.” 
After all this, “Bergschluchten” can only strike the sensitive observer 
as patently ironic in its use of traditional Christian materials, however 
unironic it may be as a final summation of the themes and motifs of 
Faust as a whole: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are ignored so that 
created beings, the great majority of whom were once mortals on this 
earth (anchorites, infants who have died at birth, Church fathers, 
Mary mother of Jesus, Mary Magdalene, the Samaritan woman, 
Mary of Egypt, Margarete), may state that if there is a “beyond,” it 
can only be part of the non-transcendental continuum in which Faust’s 
mortal existence was lived. 

The repudiation of supernatural Christianity in Faust is in itself 
consistent, but recognition of its repudiation is not made dependent 
upon analysis out of context of widely separated passages. Although 
romantic supernaturalism as a technical device is repeatedly used 
with serious purpose in Faust, it is, more often than not, treated with 
ironic overtones that are, as it were, transferred to romantic super- 
naturalism as an attitude. If theatrical hocus-pocus plays a consider- 
able role in such scenes as “‘Auerbachs Keller,” “Hexenkiiche,” the 
two Walpurgis Nights, the great masquerade, “‘Rittersaal’’ and the 
campaign scenes of Part II, Act IV, it is to emphasize that supernat- 
uralism is never to merit our completely suspended disbelief. The 
supernatural is associated with the error of occultism, with that of 
naive or sentimental Christian religious experience (Part I, first two 
scenes, as analyzed above), with that of gullible belief in spirits sum- 
moned to perform at séances (the rigmarole of sounding glasses in 
“Hexenkiiche,” bluntly called nonsense by Faust), and with that of 
taking poetic illusion for literal reality (actions of the mob in the mas- 
querade scene; reaction of Faust to the tableau vivant of Helena in 
“Rittersaal’’). Faust’s successive paths of error are all littered with 
the debris of magic; the great master of magical illusions throughout 
Faust is Mephistopheles, the symbol of evil and Faust’s ‘“Helfers- 
helfer” in the investigation of these paths; only when Faust renounces 
magic and forfeits the loyalty of Mephistopheles does he achieve true 
heroic stature. And so the conclusion seems inescapable: only a nega- 
tive evaluation of romantic supernaturalism as a potential basis for 
establishing a viable world-outlook is posited in Goethe’s Faust. 
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VI. LARGER IMPLICATIONS 

It has long been impossible to discuss the cultural-historical phe- 
nomenon of romanticism without remarking that ‘“‘Sehnsucht”’ is a 
fundamental romantic experience. In the externally romantic context 
of Faust both the naive reader and the careless one will naturally as- 
similate to a romantic world-outlook a sententious utterance such as 
that of the Angels in the scene “‘Bergschluchten”’: “‘Wer immer stre- 
bend sich bemiiht, / Den kénnen wir erlésen.”’ So to do, however, is 
arbitrarily to disregard the insistently anti-romantic tenor of Faust 
as a whole and—more important—is to disregard the fact that “‘Stre- 
ben”’ has by this point long since been defined as something which does 
not equal “‘Sehnsucht.” For “Streben”’ is not effortless longing, nor is 
it longing for the impossible. Man (Faust) is unable to achieve self- 
fulfillment in isolation (in the “‘Studierzimmer’’) or in effortlessness 
(without Mephistopheles: ‘Des Menschen Titigkeit kann allzuleicht 
erschlaffen, / Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruh’; / Drum geb’ ich 
gern ihm den Gesellen zu, / Der reizt und wirkt und muf als Teufel 
schaffen”’). Faust realizes the first impossibility before his first adven- 
tures in the little world and the great, and in the course of these ad- 
ventures he comes to recognize the second one. If full insight—insight 
which is affirmed heroically in action—is only achieved by Faust in 
his scene with Care when he repudiates both the effortlessness which 
magic has symbolized and the spiritual paralysis which is Care herself 
(the attitude of taedium vitae, the spiritual disease of what in Die Lei- 
den des jungen Werthers was called ‘“Triagheit’’), the dramatic moment 
is not one of theatrical surprise. For the action of Faust has shown its 
hero both repeatedly defeated in his aspirations for the impossible and 
also achieving ever greater insight into the necessity of limiting aspira- 
tions to the realm of the humanly possible. 

Although his love for Margarete cannot be literally “ewig,” and 
although it ends tragically for her, Faust is able to cherish her memory 
even after Helena has taken her place. The cosmic aspirations of Faust 
the magician-philosopher are replaced by contentment with ability 
to observe the external phenomenal world—at first somewhat ego- 
centrically in the ““Erhabner Geist” soliloquy of ‘““Wald und Héhle,” 
then far more objectively in the monologue of “Anmutige Gegend.” 
In this latter scene, in which supernatural machinery from the Ba- 
roque operatic tradition is employed for the symbolic representation of 
Faust’s physical recovery from the paralyzing shock of realizing that 
he has been responsible for Margarete’s destruction, the Chorus de- 
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scribing Faust’s regeneration speaks for his subconscious mind when 
it concludes with the words: 

Saume nicht, dich zu erdreisten, 

Wenn die Menge zaudernd schweift; 


Alles kann der Edle leisten, 
Der versteht und rasch ergreift. 


Faust later demonstrates his increased understanding of the impor- 
tance of wisely directed activity in the great masquerade (Victoria 
allegory), although he is still incapable of not toying with longing 
for impossible ideals (hence, perhaps, the Boy-Charioteer episode, 
with Faust’s very un-Faust-like—and very un-Goethean—dichotomi- 
zation of the “‘poetic’”’ and the “real’”’”). As Manto will tolerantly ob- 
serve, the quest for Helena is an ‘“‘Unmégliches,” and it is Faust the 
romanticist who seeks Helena: “‘Und sollt’ ich nicht,” he declares in an 
outburst of romantic subjectivism (hence the ‘“‘Sperrdruck” of the 
first person pronoun), “‘sehnsiichtigster Gewalt, / Ins Leben ziehn die 
einzigste Gestalt?” (the bombastic superlative of “‘einzig’”’ is also re- 
vealing!). After the Classical Walpurgis Night, culminating in a hymn 
to elemental reality (life and eros), the word ‘“‘Sehnsucht” appears for 
the second and last time in Faust, and even though its context is ro- 
mantic-medieval (dialogue of Calderonian lyrical virtuosity—“‘orien- 
tal” rhyme play) and hence in itself suspect in the light of the anti- 
utopianism of Faust, the hero carefully insists that the value of 
“Sehnsucht” is for him something like “anticipation of actual enjoy- 
ment in the here and now” (“Nun schaut der Geist nicht vorwirts, 
nicht zuriick, / Die Gegenwart allein’’—here Helena affirms his view 
—‘‘ist unser Gliick’”’). And in a few moments he makes clear that his 
“Sehnsucht” is capable of fulfillment: “Durchgriible nicht das ein- 
zigste Geschick! / Dasein ist Pflicht, und wir’s ein Augenblick.”™ 

The last project of Faust, the creating of a new land, is nothing 
“Unmégliches,” although the means which are employed for its execu- 
tion are still tainted with magic (the supernatural campaign of Act 
IV, the supernatural workers under Mephisto’s overseership in Act 
V). As Faust’s “Streben” has become more and more realistic, the pos- 
sibility of its confusion with ‘‘Sehnsucht” has been eliminated. Perfect 
balance between will and the achievable is the proper goal of human 
striving, despite the known fact that “dem Menschen nichts Vollkomm- 


4 It is noteworthy that in Faust superlative forms of “einzig’”’ are used only in pas- 
sages in which “Sehnsucht” (“sehnsiichtigst”) occurs or is understood (line 9628: 
Euphorion a symbol of romantic aspiration), and that all are marked by the same tone 
of ironic exaggeration of romantic elements. 
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nes wird” (‘‘Wald und Hdéhle”’). Faust is a “romantic” hero who be- 
comes ever less ‘‘romantic,”’ a fact overlooked by critics who find it dis- 
turbing that Euphorion’s “parents wring their hands at his reckless- 
ness, and Faust (of all people!) implores him to be moderate.”’” The 
ideal is unattainable, but it can be approached concretely: this is not 
what Goethe or Schiller would have regarded as an ancient classical 
view—in “Shakespeare und kein Ende’’ Goethe declared that ‘Ein 
Wollen, das iiber die Krifte eines Individuums hinausgeht, ist modern 
... denn alle Helden des dichterischen Altertums wollen nur das, was 
Menschen méglich ist, und daher entspringt das schéne Gleichgewicht 
zwischen Wollen, Sollen und Vollbringen’—but it is the view of 
“Deutsche Klassik” as the fullest possible antithesis to ‘‘Deutsche 
Romantik” or even to Romanticism in general. It is man’s destiny 
“zum héchsten Dasein immerfort zu streben’” within the earthly 
sphere where we have life ‘am farbigen Abglanz.”’ Or as Goethe wrote 
to Sulpiz Boisserée on February 25, 1832: “Ich habe immer gesucht, 
das méglichst Erkennbare, WiSbare, Anwendbare zu ergreifen, und 
habe es zu eigener Zufriedenheit, ja auch zur Billigung anderer darin 
weit gebracht. Hiedurch bin ich fiir mich an die Grenze gelangt, der- 
gestalt daf ich da anfange zu glauben, wo andere verzweifeln, und 
zwar diejenigen, die vom Erkennen zu viel verlangen und, wenn sie 
nur ein gewisses dem Menschen Beschiedenes erreichen kénnen, die 
gréften Schiitze der Menschheit fiir nichts achten.” 

Goethe could “believe” because he saw, as have seen later scien- 
tists whose concept of the nature of the physical world is profoundly 
different from his, an ordered design in all things about him. “Streben” 
in Faust is ““Sehnsucht” that can be harmonized with the known, the 
knowable and the possible, it is romanticism reduced to the barest 
minimum consonant with the fact that men are capable of being ro- 
mantic as Faust is romantic. The scene “Bergschluchten’”’ is a last 
reminder that the “classical” ideal, however important man’s striving 
toward it, is but an ideal; finite existence must include romanticism, 
but romanticism is one aspect of that objective reality, ever imperfect, 
which is symbolized by Mephistopheles and in working against which 
man’s highest positive powers are exercised and developed. To assert 
that Faust is not tragic (D. J. Enright and many others) is to take the 
romantic supernaturalism of ‘“‘Bergschluchten” literally despite the 
negative evaluation of such supernaturalism throughout Goethe’s 
drama: a process of salvation which never leads to perfection, but only 
to (ever) “héhern Sphiren,” is only an “Erlésen” in the weakened 


2 E. M. Butler, The Fortunes of Faust, p. 236, 
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eighteenth-century sense of the term So to assert is also to ignore the 
fact that Faust conditionalizes with a ‘‘diirft’ ich sagen” the satisfac. 
tion of his dying “Verweile doch, du bist so schén! / Es kann die Spur 
von meinen Erdetagen / Nicht in Aonen untergehn.”’ Faust may in- 
deed be the last great literary creation of the European Enlightenment 
(Geneviéve Bianquis, “Goethe et Voltaire’), but it is also a product 
of the Enlightenment in its last, most mature development: shallow 
optimism has given way to a renewed sense of tragedy (as Cassirer’s 
Philosophie der Aufkidrung makes clear) and, as in Lessing’s Nathan 
der Weise, the earthly utopia is postponed for all finite human time 
(the “tausend tausend Jahre” of the ring parable is a historically in- 
conceivable time span). Man is doomed to failure, error, and frustra- 
tion; only in struggling against this doom does he achieve tragic dig- 
nity. Neither on earth nor elsewhere is there to be some utopia for him, 
and so Faust is no romantic martyr drama in which suffering is un- 
tragically counterbalanced by certain redemption but is, as the title 
page indeed asserts, “eine Tragédie.” 

If the reader of these pages will recall to mind the many different 
scenes from every part of Faust that have been adduced in connection 
with this examination of the evaluation of romanticism in Goethe's 
text, he will realize that there is hardly a scene in Faust as a whole 
which is not directly relevant to this sphere of ideas, to this basic prob- 
lem of Faust’s dramatic career. If drama is character in action and the 
illumination of character through action, Faust is far freer of irrele- 
vancies and digressions than many critics, even those sympathetic 
and admiring, have appreciated. From “Zueignung’’ to “Bergschluch- 
ten” the fundamental issue of Faust’s romanticism is never lost sight 
of; if it is recognized that romanticism is Faust’s problem, even those 
scenes in which he plays a passive role or from which he is strikingly 
absent take on a heightened significance and are seen to be structurally 
important. To assume a profound difference in the design and dra- 
matic method of Faust I], as opposed to Faust I, is to ignore the so- 
phisticated irony which distinguishes Faust I from the Urfaust. Faust 
is a drama of anti-romanticism in a romantic form, and the supreme 
irony of all is that in it romantic motifs and techniques should be 
masterfully employed—this is romantic irony—to express the last 
great poetic statement of the world-outlook of ‘‘Deutsche Klassik.” 

STUART ATKINS 
Harvard University 


8 This essay is included in her Etudes sur Goethe, Publications de |’Université de 
Dijon, vit (Paris: Société Les Belles Lettres, 1951), pp. 91-98. 





INTENSIFIED RHYME LINKS IN THE FAERIE QUEENE: 
AN ASPECT OF ELIZABETHAN RHYMECRAFT 


I 


ENGLISH rhyme, in the orthodox opinion of today and yesterday, is a 
combination of repetition and contrast of sound, with much emphasis 
on contrast. The repetition, normally amounting to phonetic identity, 
extends from the vowel of the last stressed syllable to the end of the 
line. The consonants preceding the rhyme vowel are to provide the 
contrast, the sharper the better. Any noticeable weakening of the con- 
trast tends to count as a defect, and its absence is condemned. Even 
rhymes “‘that are so near as to differ only by a single letter,” like Dry- 
den’s down: drown, are deprecated by such a typical nineteenth-cen- 
tury prosodist as R. F. Brewer.' The standard conservative twentieth- 
century attitude appears, for example, in Clement Wood’s relatively 
recent dictum as to the “major law” in rhyming that “no syllable or 
group of syllables, once used as a rhyme, can be used in the same poem 
as a rhyme, even if spelled differently, nor if the whole world [sic] is 
altered by a prefix. Identities are strictly forbidden.” 

Even scholars concentrating on earlier periods of English literature 
sometimes hold similar views. Deviations from the standards de- 
scribed are at best forgiven by some of them as licences pardonable in 
otherwise great verse. B. E. C. Davis, for instance, finds Spenser 
“quite as licentious as the rout of ragged rhymsters” attacked by him 
in The Shepheardes Calender and The Teares of the Muses, because, 
among other things, of his use of such “‘end-assonance”’ as disfigured: 
blubbered (FQ I1.i.13).* Josephine Waters Bennett lists as unsatisfac- 
tory the same poet’s sequence bespake: behighi: make: on hight: right, 
where, according to this critic, ‘the first two rhymes are too much alike 
and the second and fourth are practically identical.”* Another rhyme 
that seems awkward to her, apparently likewise because of insuffi- 

1 R. F. Brewer, Orthomeiry (New York, 1822), p. 166. 

2 Clement Wood, Poets’ Handbook (New York, 1940), p. 357. The same attitude 
is stated as categorically, though with less obvious temperament, e.g., in Brewer’s 
book, p. 147; by Sidney Lanier, The Science of English Verse (New York, 1911), p. 284; 
in W. F. Thrall and A. Hibbard’s Handbook to Literature (New York, 1936), pp. 372-73; 
etc. Many of the younger poets of course have worked out much freer standards of their 


own 


3 Edmund Spenser (Cambridge, 1933), p. 188. 
* The Evolution of “The Faerie Queene” (Chicago, 1942), p. 21. 
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cient contrast, is stayd: strayd: sayd. She infers from such evidence 
that the poet is involved in a “struggle for rhyme,” and uses it to sup- 
port her view that the passages in question are early work. 

Such objections to what is felt to be excessive phonetic similarity 
are of course not confined to our period. Spenser’s contemporary, 
George Puttenham, thought along the same lines when he remon- 
strated against such rhymes as constraine: restraine, aspire: respire, 
“This,” he writes, ‘maketh no good concord, because they are all one; 
but if ye will exchange both these consonants of the accented sillable, 
or voyde but one of them away, then will your cadences be good and 
your concord to, as to say, restraine. refraine, remaine; aspire, desire, 
retire; which rule neuerthelesse is not well obserued by many makers, 
for lacke of good iudgement and delicate eare.’”® 

This is a theorist’s, not a good practitioner’s view. Puttenham is 
objecting to something that many may have found tiresome when, for 
example, Wyatt in a less inspired moment rhymed forgetfulnes: cruel- 
nes: redines: ferefulnes, pas: apase, hinderaunce: ignoraunce, all in the 
same sonnet (‘‘My galy charged with forgetfulnes”) But when Sid- 
ney says in Sonnet 34 of Astrophel and Stella: 

Come, let me write, And to what end? To ease 

A burthened hart. How can words ease, which are 
The glasses of thy dayly-vexing care? 

Oft cruell fights well pictured-forth do please. 

Art not ashamed to publish thy disease? 

Nay, that may breed my fame, it is so rare. 

But will not wise men think thy words fond ware? 
Then be they close, and so none shall displease . . . 


the echoes ease: please: disease: displease in a genuinely artistic fashion 
organize both the sound-structure and the rhetoric of the octet, satis- 
fying and guiding the ear as well as the mind. 

Similar examples—some of course less successful—abound in Tu- 
dor poetry. Rhymes with complete or partial identity of the conso- 
nants preceding the rhyme vowel play an important part in varying the 
rhyme sequences and shaping the phonetic design of the verse. Nor is 
this a Renaissance peculiarity. Chaucer, probably not uninfluenced by 
his French and Italian models, uses the same devices with a high de- 
gree of sophistication, especially in his more complex stanzas, such as 
that of The Monk’s Tale: quene: noblesse: kene: hardinesse: gentillesse: 


5 The Arte of English Poesie, Chap. vut (quoted from G. G. Smith, Elizabethan 
Critical Essays [Oxford, 1937], 1, 84). 
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descended: fairnesse: amended; Viscounte: Lumbardye: accounte: hye: 
allye: lawe: dye: slawe; golde: in brede: olde: in drede: rede: obeye: dede: 
tweye.° There is plainly no “lacke of good iudgement and delicate eare”’ 
in these carefully built series. 

Chaucer’s principal sixteenth-century disciple, Edmund Spenser, 
who was also the greatest practitioner of rhymecraft in that period and 
was to bequeath to posterity the most massive of first-rate rhymed 
poems in the language, gathers all these threads and many more into 
his masterpiece. Having invented his stanza—apparently a felicitous 
cross of the Monk’s Tale stanza with rhyme royal, enhanced by a final 
Alexandrine—he was faced with a number of difficult technical prob- 
lems. Apart from the need for rhythmical variation, he had to cope 
with the at least equally essential question of variation in rhyme. 
Spenser’s ababbcbcc design, with its three rhyme sequences, one of two 
endings, one of four and one of three, interlaced so as to produce two 
cross-rhyme quatrains linked couplet-wise in the middle and followed 
by a final line forming another couplet, compressed a maximum of 
variety and structural firmness into nine lines. The initial rhyme 
started the movement, the middle rhyme formed the backbone of the 
stanza, and the last rhyme could be used as an impressive finale, suf- 
ficiently long both for crescendo and decrescendo effects. But even 
this masterly structure could in the long run fall tediously on the ear 
if no additional means of variation were found. 

A complete study of Spenser’s ways of rhyme variation would far 
exceed the limits of an article, so it will not be attempted. What the 
present writer intends to examine is merely the handling of phonetic 
correspondences preceding the last metrically stressed vowel. It will 
appear that Spenser largely depended on reinforcing the links between 
his rhyming endings by additional echoing elements, mostly conso- 
nantal, increasing the area of resonance and emphasizing certain points 
in his stanza, which formed culminations in his series of correspond- 
ences. It will, I think, also emerge that in exploring the possibilities 
for such intensified couplings of sound he was on the whole more con- 
cerned with smooth linking and gradual transition than with sharp 
contrasts, running thus counter to later rhyming conventions: his 
harmonious, or, to use Arnold Stein’s expression, his “horizontal” 
style, avoiding “vertical” jerkiness except in special cases, is mani- 
fested also in his treatment of rhyme. 


* Lines 256-63, 409-16, 169-76. 
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In the following pages three objects will be pursued. An attempt 
will be made to define and illustrate Spenser’s methods of rhyme rein- 
forcement and some of their effects; second, his preferences in their 
use will be treated on a statistical basis; and third, the position of in- 
tensified links in his stanza will be discussed. 


II 


The types of phonetic correspondence used by Spenser to tighten 
the links between his rhyming endings fall into three main groups: (1) 
complete phonetic identity of the rhyming syllables, including the 
consonants before the stressed vowel; (2) partial identity of the con- 
sonants preceding the stressed vowel; (3) identity of one or more syl- 
lables preceding the last metrically stressed syllable, which itself be- 
gins with consonantal variation, i.e., forms an orthodox rhyme in the 
modern sense. 

Group 1 falls into two main subdivisions, the first of which, here re- 
ferred to as identical rhyme,’ involves (A) repetitions of the same word, 
(B) linkings of cognate words of identical sound but different semantic 
function (love vb.: love sb.), or (C) completely unrelated words alike 
only in sound (maid: made). The second subdivision, here styled rich 
rhyme, comprises words of partly differing sound structure but identi- 
cal in their rhyming syllables, which may (D) consist of identical or 
closely cognate roots (perceive: conceive: receive, hold: withhold), (E) be 
completely unrelated etymologically (maid: dismayd, rest: wanderest), 
or (F) be formed by suffixes, though sometimes the rhyme may include 
also the last consonant of the word roots (moniment: ornament, oul- 
raged: menaged, discounselled: levelled). The element of variation in 
these homophonous types is sometimes rhythmical, but in the main 
semantic—in the identical rhymes, exclusively so, with increasing dis- 
tance of meaning from type A to type C. Where the semantic contrast 
is strong, we are apt to get a punning effect, as often in C. 

Group 2, which may perhaps most conveniently be called allitera- 
tive rhyme, always involves consonant clusters in at least one of the 


7? The line between identical and rich rhyme vacillates in prosodical terminology. 
Schipper uses the former term only for repetitions of the same word (A History of Eng- 
lish Versification [Oxford, 1910], p. 273). Kaluza extends it also to the types I call “rich 
rhyme” and seems to use both expressions almost interchangeably (A Short History of 
English Versification (London, 1911], pp. 176-79). Later writers often make no distinc- 
tions between the two words. It would appear, however, that the poets themselves— 
most certainly Spenser—in their practice had a keen sense of the difference between the 
two categories as defined in the present paper. 
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joined endings.* These endings may agree in the consonant immedi- 
ately prior to the metrically stressed vowel, in which case variation is 
achieved by placing before this consonant (G) different but cognate 
consonants (ground: cround), (H) consonants of marked phonetic con- 
trast (ground : drownd), or (I), in only one rhyming word, a second con- 
sonant, whereas the other word has but a single consonant (ground: 
round). Or the agreement may occur in the first consonants of the par- 
ticipating clusters. Sometimes (J) two such consonants may be identi- 
cal (sprite: spite), or (K) only one may be the same (spite: smite), or 
(L) the first consonant of a cluster may agree with a single consonant 
(spite: sight). Types G, H, and I may be labelled rhymes with /ast- 
consonant alliteration, and types J, K and L, rhymes with first-conso- 
nant alliteration. Last-consonant alliteration resembles identical and 
rich rhyme in showing identity of the consonants immediately preced- 
ing the rhyme vowel; the point where contrast is usually expected has 
none, the differences are kept from obtruding themselves, and the 
phonetic transition from one ending to the other is smooth. 

Group 3, which always has more than one syllable, may be com- 
posed of (M) couplings of two complete words (beheld: befeld),® (N) 
repetitions of one or more identical words followed by expressions 
with diversified rhyme (she sad: she had: she lad, on them fast: on them 


cast), or (O) linkings of complete words with combinations of two or 
more words, so chosen that the first syllables of the bracketed sound 
groups are identical (awake: a lake, behold: be bold). 

These types are the most essential ones to be considered here. Some 
further categories will be briefly dealt with at the end of this section. 


* In the evaluation of individual instances of alliterative rhyme, the problem of 
Spenser’s pronunciation sometimes arises in a very acute form. Helge Kékeritz (Shake- 
speare’s Pronunciation [New Haven, 1953], pp. 304 ff.) shows conclusively, I think, that 
the initial & in kn was not used in the colloquial pronunciation of Shakespeare’s day 
and that we have to discount it in Shakespeare, like the w in wr. But Spenser’s usage 
is anything but colloquial. His very strong archaic leanings as well as the frequent oc- 
currence of km and wr in sequences appearing to require these combinations to be fully 
counted in his patterns suggest that he did not regard them as mere orthographic 
formulae. Kékeritz admits the existence of a rounded variety of r in Elizabethan times. 

* Or very seldom couplings of the last parts of compounds with independent words, 
e.g., disaray: away (Il.iv.4), disprofesse: progresse (II1.xi.20), assoyle: bel-accoyle (IV. 
vi.25), discontent: consent (IV.viii.28), thereunto: undo (V.xii.22). 

© These three types, which follow the same phonetic pattern, constitute a sub- 
division of so-called “extended rhyme,” with echoing elements preceding the last 
stressed syllable. In Spenser they outnumber all other variants of this somewhat vaguely 
defined general category, which play but a relatively minor part in his verse. See the 
final part of the present section. 
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As a rule, Spenser deftly mixes his different types of intensified 
correspondences, but quite frequently he accumulates and carefully 
patterns instances of the same type. In my illustrations I shall concen- 
trate mainly on such accumulations, to bring out the special qualities 
of the more prominent varieties as well as to exemplify the delibera- 
tion and skill with which these qualities are exploited. The italics in 
the quotations are mine. 


Identical and rich rhyme. 


(1) O let him far be banished away, 
And in his stead let Loue for euer dwell, 
Sweet Loue, that doth his golden wings embay 
In blessed Nectar, and pure Pleasures well, 
Vntroubled of vile feare, or bitter fell. 
And ye faire Ladies, that your kingdomes make 
In th’harts of men, them gouerne wisely well 
And of faire Britomart ensample take, 


That was as trew in loue, as Turtle to her make. 
(IIT.xi.2) 


At length they came, whereas a troupe of Knights 
They saw together skirmishing, as seemed: 

Sixe they were all, all full of fell despight, 

But foure of them the battell best beseemed, 

That which of them was best, mote not be deemed. 
These foure were they from whom false Florimel 
By Braggadochio lately was redeemed ; 

To weet, sterne Druon, and lewd Claribell, 


Loue-lauish Blandamour, and lustfull Paridell. 
(IV.ix.20) 


Right well I wote most mighty Soueraine, 

That all this famous antique history, 

Of some th’aboundance of an idle braine 

Will iudged be, and painted forgery, 

Rather than matter of iust memory, 

Sith none, that breatheth liuing aire, does know, 
Where is that happy land of Faery, 

Which I so much doe vaunt, yet no where show, 


But vouch antiquities, which no body can know. 
(II,Prol.1) 


Here all types of identical and rich rhyme are illustrated except B 
(which is more rare than the others and never occurs in accumula- 
tions) and the relatively commonplace E. Example 1 is typical of the 
kind of gentle pun that Spenser, like Chaucer, loves in his identical 
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rhymes." The two homophonous pairs are arranged crosswise, at equal 
intervals, producing a balanced pattern. The symmetry is equally ap- 
parent in example 2, where the D-rhymes completely fill the middle se- 
quence, dividing it into two well-poised sections, with rhythmical cor- 
respondence between the two pairs (seemed: beseemed, deemed: re- 
deemed). Parallelism continues to be applied in the last rhyme with 
its assonantal correspondences (-imel: -aribell: -aridell). Example 3 
accumulates suffix rhymes and has one A-rhyme (know: know) as 
a finale for the stanza. The parallelism is both semantic and phonetic, 
and one consonant, 7, unobtrusively but effectively recurs at the be- 
ginning of six rhyming syllables. It should be added that the r-motif 
is carried into the next stanza (red: discouered: measured, Peru: trew). 
Similarity rather than contrast is the decisive stylistic device. 


Last-consonant alliteration. 


(1) Their harts she ghesseth by their humble guise, 
And yieldes her to extremitie of time: 
So from the ground she fearelesse doth arise, 
And walketh forth without suspect of crime: 
They, all as glad, as birdes of ioyous Prime, 
Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 
Shouting, and singing all a shepheards ryme, 
And with greene braunches strowing all the ground, 
Do worship her, as Queene, with oliue girlond cround. 
(I.vi.13) 


Forward they passe, and strongly he them rowes, 

Vntill they nigh vnto that Gulfe arriue, 

Where streame more violent and greedy growes: 

Then he with all his puissance doth striue 

To strike his oares, and mightily doth driue 

The hollow vessel through the threatfull waue; 

Which, gaping wide, to swallow them aliue, 

In th’huge abysse of his engulfing graue, 

Doth rore at them in vaine, and with great terrour raue. 
(II.xii.5) 


Both examples show dextrously arranged rhyme chains combining all 
varieties of last-consonant alliteration. The first quotation presents a 
strictly symmetric design of two interwoven sequences: consonant 
cluster+cons. cl.+single cons. and single cons.+cons. cl.+ cons. cl. 
These arrangements interlock at lines 6 and 7, producing the pattern 


11 Cf. Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale: never so wight: from every wight (277, 279), in this 
wyse: the wyse (524, 525), lete him lye: but if his storie lye (718, 720). 
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cr: pr:r:r:gr:er, with cr in circular fashion enclosing the entire series. 
The other example, quite different in tone, uses a very similar tech- 
nique, but somewhai reduces the symmetry, masses its clusters in the 
middle, and by inserting a three-consonant cluster adds weight and 
vigor to the whole. The first and the last linkage have the same sounds, 
in inverted order (r:gr, gr:r), the middle sequence repeats the single 
consonant + cluster order of the first, only doubling the clusters (r:sir; 
dr), and the total pattern of reinforced rhymes in the stanza (r:r:gr: 
str:dr:gr:r) yields a circular effect not unlike that of example 1, but 
much more forcible. Cognate clusters occur in both stanzas (gr:cr, 
str:dr). The phonetic parallelism is strengthened in both instances by 
the final consonants of the rhymes, nasals (m, m) predominating in 1, 
and » in 2 (driue, waue, etc.). Spenser’s ear, quite obviously guided by 
his mind, seems to work here with the assurance of a precision instru- 
ment.” 


First-consonant alliteration. 


(1) Where when they saw that goodly boy, with blood 
Defowled, and their Lady dresse his wownd, 
They wondred much, and shortly vnderstood, 
How him in deadly case their Lady fownd, 
And reskewed out of the heauy stownd. 
Eftsoones his warlike courser, which was strayd 
Farre in the woods, whiles that he lay in swownd, 
She made those Damzels search, which being stayd, 
They did him set thereon, and forth with them conuayd. 
(III.v.38) 


She comming forth, when as she first beheld 

The armed Prince, with shield so blazing bright, 

Her ready to assaile, was greatly queld, 

And much dismayd by that dismayfull sight, 

That backe she would haue turnd for great affright: 

But he gan her with courage fierce assay, 

That forst her turne againe in her despight, 

To saue her selfe, least that he did her slay; 

And sure he had her slaine, had she not turnd her way. 
(V.xi.26) 


The heavy effect of first-consonant alliterations joining cluster with 
cluster should be apparent from example 1, whereas the single con- 
sonant+cluster linkages in 2 are somewhat lighter. The designs are 
again skillful and shapely: interwoven alliterative pairs, resulting in 


2 Cf. The Monk’s Tale: tweye: weye: preye: biwreye (34, 36, 37, 39); brede: drede: 
rede (170, 172, 173), etc. 
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clearly outlined patterns (st:sir:sw:st, s:s:sp:sl). Instances arranged 
with equal deliberation are not infrequent in FQ, e.g., stayd:strayd: 
sayd (III.viii.57), seemed: esteemed: stremed (IV.iii 28), sight: despight: 
spright (IV.iii.14), etc. It is no mere coincidence that intense initial s- 
sounds figure so prominently in these examples: they are Spenser’s 
favorites in this type.“ 


Dis- and polysyllabic sound-groups with consonantal variation in the 
middle. 


(1) All which, when gentle Canacee beheld, 
In hast she from her lofty chaire descended, 
Too weet what sudden tidings was befeld: 
Where when she saw that cruell war so ended, 
And deadly foes so faithfully affrended, 
In louely wise she gan that Lady greet, 
Which had so great dismay so well amended .. . 
(IV.iii.50) 


As one that inly mournd: so was she sad, 

And heauie sat vpon her palfrey slow; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 

And by her in a line a milk white lambe she lad. 


Stout Priamond, but not so strong to strike, 
Strong Diamond, but not so stout a knight, 
But Triamond was stout and strong alike: 
On horsebacke vsed Triamond to fight, 
And Priamond on foote had more delight, 
But horse and foote knew Diamond to wield: 
With curtaxe vsed Diamond to smite, 
And Triamond to handle speare and shield, 
But speare and curtaxe both vsd Priamond in field. 
(IV.ii.42) 


Whom when the Saluage saw from daunger free, 

Sitting beside his Ladie there at ease, 

He well remembred, that the same was hee, 

Which lately sought his Lord for to dispiease: 

Tho all in rage, he on him streight did seasze, 

As if he would in peeces him haue rent: 

And were not, that the Prince did him appease, 

He had not left one limbe of him vnrent: 

But streight he held his hand at his commaundement. 
(VI.vi.40) 


3 Cf. The Monk’s Tale: espye: dede: fantasye: drede (293-96). I quote these Chau- 
cerian parallels from one tale, to suggest how often Chaucer uses the methods here 
dealt with. My quotations from MT however, are far from exhaustive. 
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Phonetic richness, with parallelism of sound extending over two or 
three syllables, and easy smoothness of transition from one ending to 
another, without any semantic surprises, seem the main characteris- 
tics of M in example 1. This is a typical example. In 2 type N likewise 
appears in its most common form, combining syntactic with phonetic 
parallelism, and only now and then using some grammatical variation. 
Example 3, however—one of Spenser’s numerous fours de force, clearly 
expressing his delight in formal arabesques—demonstrates the rich 
development of which N is occasionally capable. Here a passion for 
parallelism of meaning as well as sound, covering large parts of lines, 
almost runs riot. A similar impression of expansive ingenuity, in this 
case playing with semantic differences in the correspondences, is 
created by 4, where O predominates, but is effectively supported by 
additional instrumentation.“ 

These three categories, especially O, since they always include 
more than one syllable, provide more scope for Spenser’s inventive- 
ness than any of those previously discussed. True, cliché-like de- 
vices are frequent, particularly in M and N, but we find many 
instances of sophistication in all three types. I quote only a very few 
examples—(a) for M: enwrap: entrap (III.xii.11), vprayse: vpbrayes 
(IV.i.42), unkind: unbind (V.v.32, 56), unto: undo (V.v.41), embrace: 
embase (V1.i.3); for N: to day: to fray (IIL.iii.12), [affaires] of state: 
of late (IV, Prol. 1), praise-worthie deedes: [which Fame... |] worthy 
reedes (II.vii.2), her charett to be brought: their charetis to be sought 
(IIL.iv.31), all to-worne and ragged: all to-torne and iagged (V.ix.10); 
(c) for O: faithfull still: fulfill (IL.iv.19), with aw: withdraw (III.vii.13), 
is deemed: esteemed (III.vii.52), did him teach: did empeach (VL.iv.11), 
bad, to let her: baitill better (VI.viii.38). In M, forms beginning with 
a- predominate (especially couplings of away with array, assay, etc.), 
but in Books III, IV, and V, de-, dis-, des- and re- are also favored. 
Some of Spenser’s triads of proper names belong here: Sansfoy, 
Sansjoy, Sansloy; Despetto, Decetto, Defetto. Type O, which usually 
has some punning quality, shows much application of ingenuity, 
although it, too, tends to rely on a few staple devices. All books 
except I freely resort to linkings of did+verb with de-, dis-: e.g., 
dispred: did spred (IV.v.29), did stay: display: dismay (II1.iii.21), dis- 


44 Some parallels to these patterns from The Monk’s Tale: an angel were: non angel 
dere (9, 11); as May: and gay: weylaway: a day (130, 132, 133, 135); she fledde: she 
shedde, to hem sente: hem hente (265, 267, 268, 269); he breyde: he preyde: he deyde (548, 
549, 551), etc. 
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trest: did rest (V.iv.11), etc. Other favorite components are, e.g., the 
indefinite article: apace: a space (VL.iii.29), aright: a wight (VI.vii.29), 
about: a rout (VI.ix.8, VI.xi.46), etc.; at: appall: at all (I.vii.35, 
IL.xi.39), apace: at base (V.viii.5), at ease: appeaze (VI.vi.40, VI.ix.19), 
etc.; in: endew: in vew (III.viii.40), in vew: ensew (VI1.i.35), embrace: 
in place: in chace (IV.i.49), etc.; and, especially effective, be: behold: 
be told (I.viii.35, 46, I.x.31), behold: be bold (II1.xi.54, V.v.31), begonne: 
be donne (II.iv.21, IIL.ii.36, VI.iv.4), betoken: be spoken (V.ii.47), etc. 


Miscellaneous types. 


The types hitherto dealt with, arranged, on the whole, in an order 
of rising complexity, which afforded increasing opportunities for the 
poet’s flights of formal imagination, were nevertheless still kept in 
fairly narrow bounds by their relatively rigid basic patterns. But 
Spenser also uses numerous types of less restricted design, permitting 
greater variety, only a selection of which can be summarily defined 
and illustrated here. 

(1) The last syllables are identical, but the preceding syllables 
have varied rhyme, e.g., aspect: was spect (III.vii.22), redeemed: she 
deemed (IV.i.8), erected: directed (VI.viii.44), doe his charge: to dis- 
charge (VII.v.17), countenance: sad penance (VIL.vii.23). This expan- 
sion into the body of the line—a form of ‘‘extended rhyme”’—is often 
used to reinforce identical and rich rhyme. 

(2) Two or more syllables in the linked sound-groups are rhymed 
separately with the corresponding syllables of the other group,” e.g., 
He went: repent (1.i.29), on ground: confound (I1.iii.15), he wore: before: 
he bore (VI.vii.43), is best: his breast (VI1.ix.29), her made: perswade 
(VI.xi.7), her maid: puruaid (VII.ix.43), Combinations with dis- are 
especially frequent: this place: disgrace (1.1.13), his blade: dismade 
(IL.ii.25), mistrust: discust (II1.i.48), displeasure: his measure 
(VIL.iii.22), etc. Proper names are thus used for rhymes in a manner 
anticipating Hudibras and Byron’s Don Juan: bitter smart: Britomart 
(IV.i.4), Satyran: that he ran: that he can (1V.iv.19). The last example 
in part belongs to the previous category, as does also Artegall: heart 
did gall (V.v 26). 

(3) The correspondences are partly less exact, sometimes amount- 
ing only to assonance and some consonance and often skipping un- 


16 Like the previous one, a favorite type with Chaucer. Cf. The Monk’s Tale: his 
sinne: is inne (12, 13), ne dradde: he hadde (222, 224), for wo: or two (458, 463), he peyne: 
restreyne (614, 616), the rayn: be slayn (748, 750), to mene: so clene (761, 763). 
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stressed syllables. In this very mixed group the echoes at times reach 
deep into the line. Examples: faind to hyde: paineful syde (III.ii.11), 
might not glide: his sight did hide (III.ix.27), internall smart: eternall 
dart (I1I.x.59), he sore did shreeke: his horrid cheeke (I11.xi.44), hermi- 
tage: bird in cage (VI.vi.4), Her lying tongue was in two parts diuided: 
And as her tongue, so was her hart discided (IV.i.27), So well he wood her, 
and so well he wrought her: That at the last onto his will he brought her 
(VI.x.38). Long sequences may play back and forth with such echoes, 
e.g., in his place: trimly trace: him to grace: soone displace (VI1.ix.42), 
discouer: couered ouer: did houer: with Lower (V1.x.42). 

(4) The last unstressed syllable of a word preceding the rhyme 
word proper helps to form a hidden rich rhyme, e.g., desired rest: haue 
redrest (I1.i.48), addrest: did rest (V.xi.35), suddein glance: percing 
lance (I1.iii.34), former dread: which did tread: four did read (VI.viii.31), 
droue: did roue (VI.viii.46), cilties coursed: he scorsed (VI1.ix.3). 

(5) While all these types, as well as many kindred ones, effectively 
contribute to Spenser’s rich echo systems, the subtlest method at least 
of consonantal variation in his intensified rhyme links is doubtless his 
frequent use of chains of cognate consonants—the device variously 
called “‘phonetic sizygy” (Sidney Lanier), “‘sound coupling” (Clement 
Wood), “‘concealed alliteration” (Kenneth Burke), etc. Spenser often 
employs this method with astounding virtuosity. Only hints of his 
graceful skill in this elusive game can be given. A favorite design of 
his consists of balanced contrasts of related consonants differing in in- 
tensity of articulation.” I present some examples from the first few 
cantos of Book VI; VI.ii.26 has the endings éell: conceale: dwell: 
reueale: zeale: beare: weale: reare: appeare. Each rhyme contains con- 
trasted cognates (t:dw, s:v:z:w, b:p). The middle rhyme has only con- 
tinuants, dentals alternating with labials, while the first and last 
rhyme both have plosives—the former dentals, the latter labials. This 
symmetry is repeated with modifications in VI.ii.47: wit: place: unfit: 
case: base: bespake: disgrace: backe: packe=w:f, pl:k:b:gr, sp:b:p. Ex- 
cept for the first rhyme, the cognates are all plosives, voiced contrasted 
with unvoiced. All, save the velars in the middle group, are labials. An 
even more complex instance of the same general pattern is found in 
V1.iii.36: defyde: at all: pryde: a thrall: gall: offended: call: contemned: 
condemned. Counting the ¢ in at all, we get for the three rhymes /:pr, 
t:thr:g:k, f:t:d. The first four endings show the pattern spirant: plo- 


* Cf. The Monk’s Tale: calle: galle, endure: misaventure (356, 357, 358, 360), Pyse: 
wyse: suffyse (426, 429, 431), Pyse: suffyse: wyse: devyse (466, 468, 469, 471), etc. 
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sive+r, plosive: spirant+r, and the remaining cognates, voiced plo- 
sive: unvoiced plosive, unv. pl.:v. pl., i.e., the arrangement is a:bc, 
b:ac, d:e, e:d—again perfect and, it would seem, elaborately contrived 
balance. Further variants of such patterns occur, e.g., in VI.i.8, 
VI.i.12, VI.ii.29. In a rather narrow textual compass Spenser experi- 
ments many times with the same basic design—without, however, 
seeming to feel he has exhausted its possibilities, for he often has modi- 
fications of it elsewhere. 

As a final instance, demonstrating a different pattern, I quote the 
endings of III.i.6: arriued: fell: riued: sell: well: aware: fell: bare: 
spare—all continuants except for the plosives at the very end. The 
last five endings, all labials, show progressive “hardening”: semi- 
vowels > spirant > voiced plosive> unvoiced plosive, combined with a 
sibilant into a vigorous consonant cluster. This is as clear a case as 
could be devised of consistent phonetic crescendo, which happens to 
suit the nature of the combat described. 


Ill 


After this glance at the bewildering versatility and skill with which 
Spenser enriches the surface pattern of his rhyme scheme by using 
variously intensified links, some idea should be given of the frequency 
with which the different types appear in his poem. If we exclude the 
use of “concealed alliteration” and some of the less easily classifiable 
devices described, confining ourselves to the categories A—O, we still 
find nearly one in every three endings of FQ participating in them.” 
The tables on p. 52 supply the figures for each book of the poem ex- 
cept the Mutability cantos, which represent only a fragment of an es- 
sentially unrealized departure and are too short to yield characteristic 
averages. The absolute figures stand not for the number of rhymes, 
which vary in length, but for that of linked endings. These figures are 
then translated into frequencies per 1,000 lines. 

It is clear from the statistics in the tables that Spenser’s favorite 
way of intensifying rhyme links is by making the identical consonants 
immediately precede the rhyme vowel, either varying the effect of the 
last syllable by placing contrasting consonantal elements before the 
identical consonants, as in G—J, or not varying it at all, as in A-F. 
First-consonant alliteration and M-O, which introduce the contrast 

7 According to my count, 30.5 per 100 lines. I have every reason to recognize the 
difficulty of arriving at unshakable statistical results. Mine come as close to the truth 


as many double-checkings and renewed counts over a prolonged period have enabled 
them to do. 
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after the identical sound or sound-group, thus making the clash before 
the rhyme vowel more abrupt, yield lower totals. The preference is 
obviously for the less obtrusive kind of linkage, with subdued con- 
trasts. This seems to explain the comparatively high figure for the 
ground: cround type (G), where the difference of sound is reduced by 
the use of phonetic cognates. 

The preponderance of instances linking a single consonant with a 
cluster (J and L) over couplings of clusters, while perhaps partly due 
to the relative scarcity of clusters, contributes to the total impression 
of a tendency to tone down contrasts. 

A striking feature is the frequency of D, with etymologically re- 
lated rhyming syllables and only prefix variation. Spenser’s fondness 
for this easy method of diversification seems to be connected with a 
liking for a special type of rhythmical relationship, viz., the coupling 
of monosyllables with words of more than one syllable (hold: withhold, 
pas: trespas, etc.). Of his D-rhymes 56.6 per cent—69.7 per cent in 
Book I and 66.7 per cent in Book IV—are of this kind. At the same 
time he is careful not to carry this method to the point of monotony: 
only in a very few stanzas does he employ it more than once. In ac- 
cumulations of rhymes with this rhythm, D is generally joined with 
E, or only £, with its more obvious semantic variation, is used (re- 
sound vb.: sound sb., undefyled: fyled, IV.ii.32; befell: fell, proceeds: 
seeds, IV.iv.1; etc.).'8 

Rich suffix rhymes, though on the whole not so frequent, become 
prominent in Book II and, somewhat less so, in Book III, perhaps 
again in connection with a rhythmical preference, in this instance for 
pyrrhic endings (~~ or | ~~), which culminates in these books. Later, 
both this sort of rhyme and pyrrhic endings become much rarer.'® The 
number of homophones, which are never easy to find, and hence not 
very frequent anywhere in FQ, dwindles so noticeably in Part II as 


18 Cf. The Monk’s Tale: anoon: oon: everichoon: [ne was ther] noon (162, 165, 166, 
168). 

19 Spenser seems to conceive an almost inordinate passion for pyrrhic endings in 
Books II and ITI, especially in some cantos. The figures per 100 lines are: I—6.2, II— 
10.7, I1I—10.6, IV—5.8, V—6.2, VI—S.9. IIx has 19.0% and IIL.iii, 18.8%, whereas 
the highest percentage in IV-VI is 9.8% in IV.xii. These are essential rhythmical differ- 
ences, strongly influencing the total impression and of course also the choice of the types 
of rhyme to be used. Final pyrrhics lack rhythmical sharpness, but since they require at 
least trisyllabic words to be placed at the line endings, they favor polysyllabic mag- 
nificence, particularly when sonorous proper names are used, as very often in II.x. 
Marlowe may have acquired the trick from Spenser, whom he often imitates in Tambur- 
laine. 
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to suggest a definite change of taste. The figures for repetitions of the 
same word (A) shrink with unfailing regularity from book to book. 
The poet’s liking for the weakness or lack of contrast in these devices 
is plainly lessening in Part IT. 

Lower frequencies for the later books prevail also for alliterative 
rhyme, except only for G and Z, both involving linkings of consonant 
clusters, i.e., relatively robust effects. These two types become much 
more common in Books IV-VI, whereas the less sharply varied type 
I (round: ground) falls somewhat out of favor, and J (sprite: spite), 
where the variation is particularly slight, is almost discarded in Part 
IT. All these changes indicate a trend away from smooth transition 
towards more energetic alliterative methods. On the whole, however, 
alliterative rhyme loses ground.”° 

The opposite is true of the last three groups, M—O. These types, 
with their richer phonetic texture and ampler chances for ingenuity, 
show rising percentages. This rise is especially steep and continuous 
in the most cunningly contrived of the three, O (awake: a lake). Thus, 
the complex end of the series contrasts emphatically with its simple 
beginning: A loses as consistently as O gains. Intensity of variation be- 
comes more frequent, that is, Spenser’s practice comes closer to mod- 
ern notions of rhyme. Nevertheless, even in the later books, veiled 
contrasts remain rather more numerous than abrupt phonetic clashes. 


IV 


If sequences of more than two rhyme words of the same type—only 
a fraction of the total—are left out of account, there are ten possible 
ways in which endings with intensified correspondences can be linked 
in the Spenserian stanza. Making digits indicate the position of the 
endings in the stanza, we obtain the following possible linkages in each 
of its three rhymes: first rhyme—1:3; second rhyme—2:4, 2:5, 2:7, 
4:5, 4:7, 5:7; third rhyme—6:8, 6:9, 8:9. Two of these—4:5, placed 
in the middle of the second rhyme and almost in the center of the 
stanza, and 8:9, coming at the very end—form couplets. Four posi- 
tions—1:3 in the first rhyme, 2:4 and 5:7 in the second rhyme, and 

* The ratios between (1) A—J and J-O and (2) couplings of cluster with cluster and 
of cluster with single consonant change with curious regularity from book to book. 
The ratios, in percentages, are—for (1): I—60.4:39.6, II—61.8:38.2, IT1I—56.2:43.8, 
IV—S6.5:43.5, V—55.9:44.1, VI—52.2:47.8; and for (2), I—30.8:69.2, II—33.0:67.0, 
IIT—36.1:63.9, [V—36.6:63.4, V—40.2:59.8, VI—38.2:61.8. Such data as these may 
make one feel uneasy in regard to revolutionary chronologies of the parts of FQ. The 


differences between Parts I and II are very clearly marked both here and in many 
other sequences of my statistics, but there are even more minute regularities. 
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6:8 in the third rhyme—are separated by one intervening line. Three 
—12:5, 4:7, and 6:9—are so spaced that two lines intervene. One— 
2:7, at the extreme ends of the middle rhyme—encloses four lines. 
These differences in spacing will be seen to have their importance. 

If the distribution of intensified rhyme links were absolutely even 
all over the stanza throughout the poem, each of the ten positions 
would have 10 per cent of the linked endings. As a matter of fact, my 
computations show that this is very nearly the case if no distinction 
is made between different types: the highest percentage—for 5:7—is 
10.9 per cent, and the lowest—for 2:5 and 4:5—is 9.2 per cent. This 
may seem dead levelling and deadly uniformity. Actually, of course, 
such figures merely illustrate Spenser’s uniformly sustained interest 
in securing variety for his rhyme patterns. 

This picture undergoes a very pronounced change as soon as the 
various types are viewed separately. The most significant peculiarities 
are those observable in the identical and rich rhymes. For the pur- 
poses of the present paper, I have grouped together in my statistics, 
on the one hand, the four positions separated by more than one inter- 
mediate line (=a), and, on the other hand, the six more closely spaced 
positions (=). If the distribution were even, a should have 40 per 
cent, and 5, 60 per cent. The following figures represent the results of 
my count of types A—F (omitting series of more than two units, as 
throughout this section): 


Books I-III. (A) a—112 (94.9%), b—6 (5.1%); (B) a—38 (79.2%), b—10 
(20.8%); (C) a—106 (60.9%), b—68 (39.1%). (A-C) a—256 (75.3%), b—B4 
(24.7%). (D) a—210 (46.9%), b—238 (53.1%); (E) a—162 (42.6%), b—218 
(57.4%); (F) a—114 (37.5%), b—190 (62.5%). (D-F) a—486 (42.9%), 
b—646 (57.1%). (A-F) a—742 (50.4%), b—730 (49.6%). 

Books IV-VI. (A) a—66 (91.7%), b—6 (8.3%); (B) a—16 (72.7%), 
b—6 (27.3%); (C) a—68 (54.8%), b—58 (45.2%). (A-C) a—150 (68.8%), 
b—70 (31.2%). (D) a—300 (54.5%), b—250 (45.5%); (E) a—126 (42.3%); b— 
172 (57.7%); (F) a—66 (51.6%), b—62 (48.4%). (D-F) a—492 (50.4%), 
b—484 (49.6%). (A-F) a—642 (53.8%), b—554 (46.2%). 

Books I-VI. (A) a—178 (93.7%), b—12 (6.3%); (B) a—54 (77.1%), 
b—16 (22.9%); (C) a—174 (58.0%), b—126 (42.0%). (A—C) a—406 (72.5%), 
b—154 (27.5%). (D) a—510 (51.1%), b—488 (48.9%); (E) a—288 (42.5%), 
b—390 (57.5%) ; (F) a—180 (41.7%), b—252 (58.3%); (D-F) a—978 (46.4%), 
b—1130 (53.6%). (A-F) a—1384 (51.9%), b—1284 (48.1%). 


In all three series, the a-percentages decline from their overwhelm- 
ing predominance in A to figures much closer to the over-all average 
for four positions, while the b-figures rise in exactly inverse proportion. 
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Books IV-—VI show slightly lower a-figures than I-III for identical 
rhymes, and rather noticeably increased a-percentages for the D and 
F types of rich rhyme—that is, the identical rhymes are spaced more 
closely, and the rich rhymes more sparsely. But these differences are 
slight compared with the very regular movement toward closer spac- 
ing as we proceed from category to category. 

From A to £, this almost mathematically exact progression agrees 
surprisingly with the intensified variation in the coupled endings: the 
greater the variation, the closer the spacing. Phonetic differences are, 
by definition, excluded in the identical rhymes, but from A to C, the 
semantic distance grows as the physical distance is reduced. The dis- 
tinction between D and E is likewise semantic: the rhyming parts of 
D are etymologically related, whereas those of £ are not. The one 
seeming misfit in this pattern are the rich suffix rhymes, F, where the 
endings bear a definite semantic relationship to one another. Here, 
however, the relatively close grouping in I-III may be due to the 
weak stress on these rhymes, which makes tight spacing necessary if 
any appreciable rhyming effect is to be achieved. In Part II this type 
is comparatively neglected and the spacing more sparse. 

The regularity in these figures cannot be merely coincidental, par- 
ticularly since the same features appear in an equally convincing form 
in the sonnets of Spenser’s A moretti, which are structurally very simi- 
lar to the FQ stanza. The percentages for identical and rich rhymes 
with more than one line separating the linked endings here follow 
almost exactly the same order: (A) 100 per cent, (B) 100 per cent, 
(C) 66.7 per cent, (D) 61.6 per cent, (£) 45.4 per cent, (F) 11.1 per 
cent. It is remarkable that even with such scanty material—only 98 
endings involved in these patterns—Spenser’s preferences should show 
up so distinctly in the statistics. 

It may then be claimed that, other things being equal, Spenser 
with extraordinary consistency tends to place his homophonous end- 
ings the farther apart, the more conspicuously their phonetic identity 
is supported by affinity in meaning. Or, from another angle, the great- 
er the semantic contrast, the more often he feels inclined to place such 
endings close together. Since they lack phonetic variation, variation 
of meaning appears to be desired if they are to appear in close proxim- 
ity. These tendencies are so regular that they nearly amount to a 
mathematical law. Spenser’s liking for homophonous endings is obvi- 
ous from the frequency with which he uses them, but in their use the 
restrictions named are applied throughout. 
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Spenser was not quite unique in this approack. Sidney’s Astrophel 
and Stella, for example, follows similar rules of spacing, though with 
a somewhat less finely graded regularity than Spenser’s verse. Even 
so, all identical rhymes in the Italian-type sonnets of Sidney’s se- 
quence are separated by at least two lines. In the octets 70.6 per cent 
of the rich rhymes are similarly spaced. In the sestets, where Sidney’s 
almost exclusive use of cross- or couplet-wise arranged rhyme pairs 
makes sparse spacing impossible, identical rhyme is avoided alto- 
gether, and rich rhyme is rare (eight pairs). Spenser’s master, Chaucer, 
whose rhyme royal in Troilus and Criseyde and the Canterbury Tales 
I have examined, shows few traces of such distinctions in the former. 
In the Canterbury Tales, however, all poems in rhyme royal except the 
brief Second Nun’s Tale show much wider spacing for identical rhyme 
than for rich rhyme. The checking that I have done in three of the 
major Italian verse epics of the sixteenth century indicates that 
Spenser’s practice cannot derive from them, since their spacing of 
identical and rich rhyme is almost indistinguishable. The likelihood is 
that he follows, and refines upon, tendencies observed in English 
verse.”! 

The situation changes as we examine Spenser’s spacing of corre- 
spondences with only partial identity of sound before the last stressed 
vowel. I give the figures for G—-O: 

Books I-III. (G) a—98 (41.8%), b—134 (58.2%); (H) a—118 (44.6%), 
b—144 (55.4%); (1) a—338 (35.5%), b—614 (64.5%). (G-I) a—554 (38.3%), 
b—892 (61.7%). (J) a—32 (43.2%), b—42 (56.8%); (K) a—144 (46.4%), 
b—166 (53.6%) ; (L) a—332 (41.7%), b—464 (58.3%). (J-L) a—508 (43.0%), 
b—672 (57.0%). (M) a—106 (32.5%), b—220 (67.5%); (WN) a—130 (29.1%), 
b—316 (70.9%); (O) a—66 (41.8%), b—92 (58.2%). (M-O) a—302 (32.5%), 
b—628 (67.5%). 

Books IV-VI. (G) a—82 (34.5%), b—156 (65.5%); (H) a—102 (32.5%), 
b—212 (67.5%); (I) a—212 (31.7%), b—458 (68.3%). (G-I) a—396 (32.4%), 


21 The over-all average for the one position with more than one intermediate line 
in rhyme royal, 2:5, is (a) for identical rhyme—Tr. & Cr. 23.4%, the Tales 66.7%; 
(6) for rich rhyme—Tr. & Cr. 16.5%, the Tales 27.6%. The average for one position 
is 20.0%. The Italians consulted include the first six cantos of Berni’s revision of 
Boiardo, of Ariosto’s Orlando, and of Tasso’s Gierusalemme, all in oftava rima. The per- 
centages for the two positions separated by more than one line, 1:5 and 2:6, are: 
(a) id. rhyme—Berni 33.3%, Ariosto 27.5%, Tasso 32.4%; (b) rich rhyme—Berni 
24.7%, Ariosto 28.0%, Tasso 27.5%; (c) both combined—Berni 25.6%, Ariosto 27.9%, 
Tasso 28.1%. The average for two positions, 28.6%, is fairly closely adhered to, sug- 
gesting that these types were felt to be normal varieties. The notable uniformity in the 
figures for the three poets indicates a keen feeling for a traditional technique in the 
handling of rhyme. 
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b—826 (67.6%). (J) a—2 (9.1%), b—20 (90.9%); (K) a—94 (40.5%), b— 
138 (59.5%); (L) a—264 (39.5%), b—404 (60.5%). (J-L) a—360 (39.0%), 
b—562 (61.0%). (M) a—116 (34.7%), b—218 (65.3%); (N) a—166 (32.0%), 
b-—352 (68.0%); (O) a—74 (29.6%), b—176 (70.4%). (M-O) a—356 (32.3%), 
b—746 (67.7%). 

Books I-VI. (G) a—180 (38.3%), b—290 (61.7%); (H) a—220 (39.0%), 
b—356 (61.0%); (I) a—550 (33.9%), b—1072 (66.1%). (G-I) a—950 (35.6%), 
b—1718 (64.4%). (J) a—34 (35.4%), b—62 (64.6%); (K) a—238 (43.9%), 
b—304 (56.1%) ; (L) a—596 (40.7%), b—868 (59.3%). (J-L) a—868 (41.3%), 
b—1234 (58.7%). (M) a—222 (33.6%), b—438 (66.4%); (N) a—296 (30.7%), 
b—668 (69.3%); (O) a—140 (34.3%), b—268 (65.7%). (M-O) a—658 (32.4%), 
b—1374 (67.6%). 


Contrary to his handling of identical and rich rhymes, Spenser pre- 
fers his alliterative rhymes to be the more widely spaced, the more 
sharply the rhymed endings differ. While the phonetic structure here 
always secures at least a minimum of variation, the poet in the main 
apparently does not want the contrasts to become too marked. Ac- 
cordingly, consonant clusters are placed farther apart than linkings of 
clusters with single consonants, save for the sole but notable excep- 
tion of the very slightly varied sprite: spite type (J) in Part II. These 
differences in spacing decrease in the later books, where the closer 
grouping of all types of alliterative rhyme emphasizes the alliterations. 
Still, the more abrupt first-consonant alliterations remain more widely 
spaced in both parts of the poem than the more smoothly joining last- 
consonant alliterations, showing the persistence in the author of some 
measure of preference for gentler gradations of sound throughout FQ. 
In general, then, spacing in the alliterative rhymes follows much the 
same lines as the variations in frequency discussed before: the tend- 
ency is towards subdued effects, with some weakening of this trend 
in Part II. 

The spacing of M, N, and O is closer than that of most kinds of al- 
literative rhyme. The conspicuousness of their phonetic parallelism, 
which, covering at least two syllables, normally far outweighs the 
contrast—drowns it, as it were, though in itself the contrast is some- 
times sharp—may be responsible for this fact. The additional semantic 
parallelism usual in N—even more than in M, where it also strongly 
predominates—probably accounts for this category being in the total 
result the most closely spaced of the three. The type with the greatest 
semantic variation, O, is, on the contrary, much more widely spaced 
than the others in Part I, where gradual transition prevails more de- 
cisively. In Part II, on the other hand, the spacing is strikingly close. 
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Since this is an instructive case, I quote the a-percentages of O for 
each book, which show a decrease from the beginning to the end of the 
poem that is quite as pronounced though not as regular as the rise in 
the frequencies of these rhymes: I—50.0 per cent, II—42.8 per cent, 
III—36.4 per cent, [V—42.9 per cent, V—21.6 per cent, VI—26.4 per 
cent. Spenser’s growing delight in vivid displays of inventiveness, to 
which rhymes of this type lend themselves particularly well, seems to 
be reflected also in the changes of their position in the stanza. 


Vv 


The evidence here presented plainly suggests that Spenser was 
quite unlike any “ragged rhymsters” that ever lived and that there is 
little indication of his having been involved in too much “struggle for 
rhyme.” ‘‘Good iudgement and delicate eare’’ characterize his rhym- 
ing to an amazing extent, but the criteria which his judgment and ear 
followed differ quite considerably from those of George Puttenham or 
of most prosodical critics of today. His taste in rhyming, which is based 
on a sophisticated tradition, aims at gentle gradation and harmony of 
sound rather than at sharp contrast, at leisurely balance rather than 
at dramatic climax. This tendency partly yields ground to more vigor- 
ous approaches in Part II, where the brisk story-teller often seems to 
force into the background the thoughtful weaver of allegorical tapes- 
tries and lyrical landscapes. It seems also quite conceivable that the 
poet felt he had come close to exhausting the possibilities of the gentler 
methods applied in Part I: this seems to be suggested, e.g., by his de- 
cision to introduce the feminine rhymes conspicuous in the later books. 
In any case, throughout his vast work he keeps shaping and arranging 
his sound-structures with loving and delighted care. Complex form as 
such, thought out in curious detail, clearly attracts him, as it did those 
of his contemporaries who built those geometrical verse figures that 
Puttenham describes, but his own conception of form seems far more 
organic. His well-constructed stanza gains enough variety to keep the 
versification constantly interesting, yet the ripples, waves, and eddies, 
however fascinatingly formed, never distract one’s attention from the 
steady progress of the great stream of his verse. 

In addition to varying his rhyme pattern, Spenser’s technique en- 
ables him to enlarge the area of resonance for his echoes: they reach 
more deeply into the line than the orthodox rhyme of today, often fill- 
ing his verses with music. In order to achieve this result, Spenser, like 
other Elizabethans and pre-Elizabethans, does not mind repeating 
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over and over again his devices, and even some of his more elaborate 
rhyme sequences, only somewhat changing the larger phonetic con- 
text. Rhymes like serve: deserve: sterve: swerve, ease: seize: seas: disease 
were used by him as musical motifs, the reiteration of which only in- 
tensified the total impression of stylistic unity. Spenser works in large 
patterns, which can support, and indeed require, such repetition. He 
is hardly struggling for rhyme in such cases; if he is struggling for any- 
thing, it is for certain types and patterns of rhyme that suit his well- 
devised special purposes. 

This is anything but a restless, nervous kind of art: it is an art that 
demands a great deal of ornamental parallelism and reiteration, carry- 
ing us through its world of enchanting arabesques, often charged with 
significant meaning, but pre-eminent by their beautifully rhythmical 
variation of motifs, all in the same basic style. This art of unhurried 
variation is also manifested in Spenser’s rhymes. It needs to be under- 
stood before details of his rhymecraft can be profitably used to settle, 
for example, points of chronology. Like the imagery of Renaissance 
poets, brilliantly expounded by recent critics, their handling of sound 
effects must be regarded from their own point of view. 

ANTS ORAS 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF WORDSWORTH’S 
REPUTATION 


THE STUDY of Wordsworth’s early reputation has attracted a great 
deal of attention not only as part of his life, but as a chapter in literary 
criticism to which Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, DeQuincey, 
Jeffrey, Wilson, and almost every famous or infamous literary critic 
of the early nineteenth century has contributed. Such a body of criti- 
cism is of high value in itself, and its influence upon Wordsworth was 
not merely its influence upon his prosperity but upon the decline of 
his poetry as he reluctantly but surely yielded ground after 1807 to the 
hated Jeffrey and other hostile critics, losing interest in humble life 
and speech, losing confidence in the memories of his own childhood 
and the “‘moods of his own mind,” and exchanging the obscurities and 
heresies of his inspired animism and nature mysticism for a sincere but 
conventionally expressed and poetically lifeless pietism. 

For these reasons the study of early criticism of Wordsworth has 
had so strong and legitimate an intellectual interest for scholars that 
they have sometimes been inclined to take for granted an immediate 
effect upon the reading public of some favorable or unfavorable re- 
view, without examining the material facts of sales, as expressed in the 
numbers and size of the various editions of Wordsworth’s poems. This 
is especially true in regard to the supposed effect of favorable reviews, 
which the scholar may think greater than the facts warrant, since he 
identifies himself in sympathy with the subject of his study, and hopes 
that Wordsworth benefited sooner and more largely from the first 
friendly notices of his books than was actually the case. 

The chief source of this sympathetic optimism about the growth of 
Wordsworth’s reputation is the invaluable collection of contemporary 
reviews by Dr. Elsie Smith called An Estimate of William Wordsworth 
by His Contemporaries (Oxford, 1932), which is indispensable reading 
for every student of Wordsworth. Miss Smith has been able to collect 
an imposing number of inteliigent favorable judgments of Words- 
worth’s poetry after the publication of The Excursion in 1814, and 
naturally hopes that “Wordsworth began to acquire from this date on- 
wards some measure of popularity” (p. 225); and when she discovers 
an enthusiastic reference to Lyrical Ballads in a short notice of Words- 
worth’s Description of the Scenery of the Lakes, in Blackwood’s Edin- 
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burgh Magazine for July, 1822, she is so much encouraged by Christo- 
pher North’s friendly perceptiveness that she thinks it “shows how 
completely the tide of popular feeling had turned in favour of Words- 
worth” (p. 343). 

There is no doubt about the general validity of Miss Smith’s judg- 
ment on the basis of the very valuable evidence which she has col- 
lected from the Eclectic Review (the organ of the Dissenters) or the 
more conservative journals like Blackwood’s (inspired by Words- 
worth’s friend Wilson), The Quarterly Review, The Critical Review, and 
The British Critic, or from contemporary criticism outside the re- 
views, from Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Hunt, Southey, Henry Crabb 
Robinson, and others, who sometimes wrote the friendly reviews as 
well as expressing themselves by other means. But Jeffrey in the Edin- 
burgh Review was relentless in his hostility and more influential than 
any other reviewer, often carrying the others with him; the Monthly 
Review was almost equally irreconcilable; and the reading public re- 
sponded to the increasingly favorable criticism of Wordsworth very 
slowly indeed. That slow response can be judged only by the number 
of purchasers of Wordsworth’s books, I think; and I have attempted, 
therefore to examine closely such scattered facts as are known from 
Wordsworth’s letters,’ and to fill the gaps in the information in the 
letters frum other sources, or by speculative inferences. 

Nothing much is known about the publication of An Evening Walk 
or Descriptive Sketches, and I must begin with the first edition of Lyri- 
cal Ballads in 1798, which was published in a small edition of 500 
copies. Our information on this point comes from what should be the 
best possible source, the publisher himself,? and may probably be ac- 
cepted. But we cannot be completely certain of the fact, since Southey 
apparently supposed that the edition consisted of 750 copies.* Cottle 
wrote nearly forty years after the event, his memory was unreliable, 
and we do not know whether he referred to actual business records or 
not. So his testimony is not quite as dependable as we might wish. 

It may be possible to obtain more exact information about the 
dealings of Longman with Wordsworth, since the firm is still in exist- 
ence, but the records of a century and a half ago, if they still exist, are 


1 To reduce the number of short references, I give references to the letters by ab- 
breviations in parentheses in the text: EL for Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth (Oxford, 1935), MY for Letters of W. W. and D. W. Middle Years (Oxford, 
1937), and LY for Letters of W. W. and D. W. Later Years (Oxford, 1939). 

2 Joseph Cottle, Early Recollections (1837), , 23. 

* Life and Correspondence of the late Robert Southey, ed. C. C. Southey (1849-50), 
n, 153. 
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probably not very accessible, and the information now available is in- 
complete.‘ The first specific information about the edition of Lyrical 
Ballads in two volumes of 1800 is a letter of Wordsworth to his brother 
Richard of May 8: “The first edition of the Lyrical Ballads is sold off, 
and another is called for by the Booksellers, for the right of printing 2 
editions, of 750 each of this vol. of poems, and of printing two editions, 
one of 1,000 and another of 750 of another volume of the same size, I 
am offered by Longman 80 £” (EL, 243). The additional 250 copies of 
the second volume, which contained the new poems, were evidently in- 
tended for separate sale to those who already possessed the first edi- 
tion of Lyrical Ballads, now reprinted (with some alterations) as the 
first volume of the two-volume edition. We learn from a letter to Long- 
man of March 27, 1801, that Wordsworth was paid upon publication. 
“T consider the 30 £ which you advanced to Mr. Coleridge as advanced 
on my account; and of course I consider the 80 £ due to me for the 
right of printing those two Editions as paid” (EL, 265). From the sum 
mentioned in the previous letter to Richard Wordsworth, it is evident 
that Wordsworth refers here not to the two volumes of the recently 
published edition but rather to the total number of editions contem- 
plated in the contract; and this ought to mean that the Lyrical Ballads 
of 1800 were published in an edition of 750 copies of the first volume, 
and 1,000 copies of the second volume. 

But it is difficult to reconcile this conclusion with Wordsworth’s 
statement of 1812 that his gross returns from literature were less than 
£140: “‘the whole of my returns (I do not say nett profits but returns) 
from the worthy trade not amounting to 7 score pounds” (MY, 486- 
487). It seems to me probable that the three editions of Lyrical Ballads 
of 1800, 1802, and 1805, were published under the original contract 
for two editions; that they included altogether the same number of 
copies of Volume I (1,500) and Volume II (1,750); that they brought 
Wordsworth the total payment of £80, less £30 advanced to Coleridge’ 


‘ Nearly a year after this article was written, an article was published by W. J. B. 
Owen in The Library, Fifth Series, Vol. rx, No. 1 (March, 1954), on “Letters of Long- 
man & Co. to Wordsworth, 1814-36.” This publishes with excelient notes thirteen 
letters from letter-books in the possession of the firm; and I have been able, therefore, 
to add somewhat to the notes of the present article, with abbreviated references to 
“Owen.” Unfortunately, the earlier years, before 1814, are not represented, and even 
the series from 1814 to 1836 seems to be incomplete. 

5 This disproportionate payment to Coleridge gives trouble in calculating Words- 
worth’s returns from Lyrical Ballads. On a purely quantitative proportion of payment 
for the two-volume edition, Coleridge’s share of £80 should have been about £10. 
Wordsworth wrote Beaumont on February 20, 1805 (EL, 450) that he had received 
£100 from Lyrical Ballads, presumably the thirty guineas for the first edition and £70 
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(partly as his share of the returns and partly, I suppose, as a loan); 
and that this total payment was that of March, 1801. 

The evidence for these speculations comes from an attempt to cal- 
culate Wordsworth’s returns from Lyrical Ballads and the Poems in 
Two Volumes of 1807. We may presume that he received very little, 
or, more probably, nothing at all, from An Evening Walk and Descrip- 
tive Sketches. But we know more about the returns from Lyrical Bal- 
lads. Dorothy tells us in a scrap of a letter of September 13, 1798, that 
“{William’s poems] are printed, but not published. ... Cottle has 
given thirty guineas for William’s share of the volume” (EL, 199). If 
we add the £50 paid to Wordsworth by Longman for the Lyrical Bal- 
lads of 1800, 1802, and 1805, the total for all four editions would be 
£81 10s., and the sum necessary to make up £140 would be £58 10s. 
We may assume, therefore, that this is somewhere near the amount re- 
ceived for the Poems of 1807. Dorothy’s letter to Mrs. Clarkson of No- 
vember 24, 1806, says that Wordsworth will receive ‘100 Guineas for 
1000 copies” (MY, 86), but this would bring Wordsworth’s total re- 
turns before 1812 far beyond £140. We are forced again to speculate 
that the proposed payment may have been for a total number of copies 
in two editions rather than one, that Longman printed and paid for 
only a single edition of 500 copies, and that he was deterred from pro- 
ceeding by the effect upon sales of the overwhelming attacks of Jef- 
frey and all the other reviewers.® If Longman printed only 500 copies 
and paid fifty guineas, this edition would bring Wordsworth’s total 
returns from literature before 1812 to £134, without counting doubt- 
ful small returns from the tract on the Convention of Cintra or from 
occasional contributions to Daniel Stuart’s Morning Post or Courier. 

As for the tract on the Convention of Cintra, Wordsworth wrote, 
“T do not expect a farthing from it” (MY, 279), and there was in fact 





for the second, third, and fourth combined (allowing £10 for Coleridge’s share). But I 
suspect that in the letter of 1805 to Beaumont he is counting in his total some £20 
which actually went to Coleridge as a loan and were not repaid, whereas in the total 
of 1812 Wordsworth has given up hope of repayment and therefore counts only £50 
as received for the three editions of 1800, 1802, and 1805. 

* Some uncertain light is thrown upon the terms of Longman’s dealings with 
Wordsworth by the offer which he made next year for The White Doe. Dorothy says 
that “Longman has consented, in spite of the odium under which my brother labours 
as a poet, to give him one hundred guineas per thousand copies, according to the de- 
mand” (MY, 199). The last phrase seems to suggest printing a smaller edition (pre- 
sumably 500 copies) to test the market, and paying upon publication a sum reduced to 
fit the size of the edition. This is exactly the proposal made by Longman’s, on Oct. 10, 
1825, for the projected edition of 1827. Owen, p. 29. 
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an actual loss of £12 5s., paid by Stuart, who had published part of 
the tract in the Courier before separate publication. Dorothy com- 
plained that “many are astonished with the wisdom of it—but nobody 
buys!! An edition of 500 is not yet sold” (MY, 340), and Christopher 
Wordsworth says that the edition was never sold off: “Certain it is, 
that an edition, consisting only of 500 copies, was not sold off; that 
many copies were disposed of by the publishers as waste paper and 
went to the trunkmakers.””” 

The Poems in Two Volumes of 1807 was probably not published 
in a larger edition than the four editions of Lyrical Ballads, and did 
not require reprinting until the collected edition of 1815.* Meanwhile 
the luxurious and ponderous quarto edition of The Excursion had ap- 
peared in 1814, and Wordsworth’s friends naturally hoped that the 
contemptuous criticism of his shorter poems for puerility of subject and 
style would be silenced by a poem of such moral elevation and large 
scope. But in spite of the brilliant, favorable reviews by Hazlitt in the 
Examiner, by Lamb in the Quarterly, and by Montgomery in the Eclec- 
lic, supported by the British Critic, and even in part by the Monthly 
Review, Jeffrey’s attack in the Edinburgh Review seems to have killed 
the sale. The other reviews, which had supported him in his viciously 
abusive review of the Poems in Two Volumes of 1807, were now clearly 
against him, but his influence on the public seems to have been as great 
as before, probably because his harshness must have seemed partly 
justified by the limitations of The Excursion itself. Even Coleridge 
was frankly disappointed by the poem, except for the tale of the 
Ruined Cottage in Book I, which he never ceased to praise; and the 
later fame of Wordsworth, even in our own day, has certainly not been 
founded on The Excursion, or indeed on any poetry of Wordsworth 
written after 1807. Christopher Wordsworth observes mournfully that 
“it is a remarkable fact, that the English public was content with a 
single edition of ‘The Excursion,’ consisting only of 500 copies, for six 
years. Another edition, also limited to 500 copies, was published in 
1827, and satisfied the popular demand for seven years.’”® 

It is not too difficult to find an explanation for the public indiffer- 
ence to a didactic poem like The Excursion, even without Jeffrey; but 

7 Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs of William Wordsworth (1851), 1, 405. Mr. 
J. E. Wells is authority for Stuart’s payment to the printers. He says also that 238 copies 
were sold by May, 1810. Studies in Philology, xxxv1 (1939), 521-23. 

® Longman’s wrote Wordsworth on May 20, 1814, “Of the Poems we have about 


230 copies remaining.” Owen, p. 26. 
* Memoirs, 11, 51-52. 
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we can only wonder today at the inertia in a reading public which 
showed so little interest in the first collected edition of Wordsworth’s 
shorter peoms in the early spring of 1815. This is the very handsomely 
printed octavo edition in two volumes, which reprints Lyrical Ballads 
and the Poems of 1807, with a few additions, chiefly from revised 
juvenilia and later political sonnets. It is still by far the most satisfac- 
tory edition in which to read Wordsworth’s poems and criticism, in- 
cluding nothing that is not at least interesting, and almost nothing 
that is not good, though Wordsworth’s growing chauvinism casts a 
shadow over a few of the political sonnets. No one today can read the 
poems in this edition without feeling some grudging respect even for 
Wordsworth’s much maligned classification of his poems, for the 
poems actually read well together in his grouping as long as the origi- 
nal groups of 1815 are not padded by the dull respectability of Words- 
worth’s later verse, or stultified by the interpolated new groups of the 
“itinerary” poems. And the whole body of the various prefaces is col- 
lected as well as the shorter poems. But this prize of the lover of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, though cheap enough, is not very easy to find, 
and I suppose that it was printed in an edition of only 500 copies, 
merely reasoning, without much confidence, from the sales of the pre- 
ceding and succeeding publications, not merely of The Excursion but 
of later collected editions. This evidence is of some value, I think, but 
it is not conclusive and I know of no other. 

The collected Poems of 1815 was followed immediately by The 
White Doe of Rylstone, finished in its original form at the beginning of 
1808, but withheld from publication for seven years, during which 
it was heavily revised. Wordsworth’s discouragement over the recep- 
tion of the poems of 1807 must have influenced the delay as much as 
his desire to revise, but the partial improvement in his reputation 
among the critics was not enough to attract the reading public. 
Dorothy remarks sadly in August, 1815, that “I once thought The 
White Doe might have helped off the others, but I now perceive it can 
hardly help itself” (MY, 678). If that noble and beautiful poem, with 
its profundity of imagination and a musical sweetness and grace of 
versification never attained elsewhere in Wordsworth’s poetry, often 
rivaling Coleridge in Coleridge’s own metre, could not sell, how can 
one speak of a sympathetic public for Wordsworth’s poetry as early 
as 1815? Jeffrey attacked The While Doe violently, of course; the other 
immediate reviews were neither very harsh nor very sympathetic; 
even Wilson, when he praised the poem vigorously three years later, 
in 1818, seems to have a very inadequate perception of its nobility and 
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mournful sweetness; and the purchasing public seems to have been as 
inert as before, if we may rely upon Dorothy’s lament. Wordsworth’s 
time had not yet come. 

The delay in reprinting and the expression of discouragement from 
Dorothy give some general evidence of slow sales, but they do not in- 
form us specifically about the size of editions of the Poems of 1815, or 
The White Doe.'° The same is true in the main of the other publica- 
tions in verse of the next few years. In October, 1833, Wordsworth 
wrote, ‘“My 4or 5 last separate publications in verse, were a losing con- 
cern to the Trade” (LY, 674). The last four separate publications in 
verse would be The Waggoner (1819), The River Duddon (1820), 
Memorials of a Tour on the Continent (1822), and Ecclesiastical Sketches 
(1822), none of which could be expected to sell very well," or even de- 
served to sell well, except The Waggoner, though they were not harshly 
reviewed. The last five would possibly add Peter Bell (1819), but I 
think not, because there is a single volume of collected poems in 1820, 
intended to supplement the two volumes of collected poems of 1815, 
and made up of remainder sheets from the Thanksgiving Ode of 1816, 
Peter Bell, The Waggoner, and The River Duddon. The nature of this 
composite rather than collected volume of poems, made up from sepa- 
rate publications, might possibly explain the fifth “separate’”’ publica- 
tion which Wordsworth tentatively includes,” since Peter Bell actually 
sold fairly well, in spite of the parodies. Christopher Wordsworth 
points out that “this detraction does not appear to have been very in- 
jurious. It is somewhat remarkable that ‘Peter Bell’ was more in re- 
quest than any of the author’s previous publications. An edition of 
500 copies was printed in April, 1819, and a reimpression of it was re- 
quired in the month of May of the same year.’’” 

This is indeed astonishing success for Wordsworth. Some part of 
the two editions must have been used to match the unsold remainder 

10 Longman’s offered to “print 750 in 4to [of The White Doe] paying you 100 Gs,” 
and this is probably the final arrangement. Owen, p. 27. An offer to print 500 only is 
deleted in this letter. 

4 Longman’s wrote Wordsworth on April 26, 1822. “Your two late works [Me- 
morials of a Tour on the Continent and Ecclesiastical Sketches] were offered to the trade at 
our half-yearly sale on the 4th & delivered on the 7th after which, we will venture to 
say, that no one has applied for them at our house [?].”” Owen, pp. 27-28. 

” Or he might have referred to the octavo edition of The Excursion in 1820, or 
simply used the phrase “four or five” because of uncertain memory. 

18 Memoirs, 1, 93. Wordsworth’s sister-in-law, Sarah Hutchinson, wrote her cousin 
John Monkhouse about the publication of Peter Bell, which was published a week 
after the first parody. “The false one [the parody Peter Bell] is very stupid, but I have 


no doubt that it has helped the sale of the true one—which has nearly all been sold in 
about a week, now a new Ed: is called for.” 
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sheets of the three other small volumes collected under one cover in 
1820, but still the sale of Peter Bell was evidently much better than of 
the other separate publications, as it deserved to be. Perhaps the par- 
odies even attracted attention to the poem, and assured the possible 
purchaser that it was not dull, as anything written by Wordsworth at 
this time was likely to be. Since it was written in 1798, it had been de- 
layed in publication even longer than The Waggoner of 1806 and The 
White Doe of 1807-08, and has all the fresh originality of the Lyrical 
Ballads. Except for the Monthly Review, the reviews were surprisingly 
friendly, and even perceived, though unsympathetically, that Words- 
worth had intended some mixture of grotesque humor in the earlier 
part of the poem. This somewhat awkward and incongruous humor, 
like that of “Goody Blake,” “The Idiot Boy,” “Rob Roy,” “The 
Farmer of Tilsbury Vale,” seems to me so attractive that I believe it 
must have been attractive to some contemporary readers, though 
Wordsworth’s ungainly attempts at gaiety have aroused more misun- 
derstanding and contempt than almost any other quality of his early 
poetry. I think also that the spirited versification, distinctly ballad- 
like in effect, must have attracted some readers who would be over- 
whelmingly depressed by such ponderous verse as the Thanksgiving 
Ode, or most of The Excursion. Whatever one thinks of this matter, 
one must at least recognize that Peter Bell cannot properly be included 
among the four or five separate publications which were “‘a losing con- 
cern to the trade,” and indeed that it furnishes the first evidence of a 
somewhat increasing public interest in Wordsworth’s poetry. 

In the letter of 1833 in which Wordsworth speaks of these sepa- 
rate publications in verse, he refers also to the collected editions, which 
began with the two-volume edition of 1815, and were continued after 
a discouraging interval, by reprinting with additions and revisions the 
Miscellaneous Poems in four volumes of 1820, the Poetical Works in 
five volumes of 1827, and the Poetical Works in four volumes of 1832. 
“Even the Sale of my collected works, tho’ regular, is but trifling,” 
Wordsworth said; “this perhaps will surprize you—and the state of 
my reputation considered, is altogether inexplicable, except on the 
supposition of the interference of the Paris Ed: of which I know the 
sale has been great” (LY, 674). The Paris edition is the cheap one- 
volume Galignani edition of 1828, of which 3,000 copies were printed 
(LY, 844). Before it was published, Wordsworth himself had pub- 
lished the Miscellaneous Poems of 1820 in four small duodecimo vol- 
umes, which reproduced with some revisions the two octavo volumes 
of 1815, plus the supplementary octavo volume of 1820, composed of 
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remainder sheets of separate publications. The edition of Miscellane- 
ous Poems consisted of only 500 copies (LY, 227). Its pathetic small- 
ness, when Wordsworth was fifty years old, had written nearly all of 
his great poetry, and had published all of it except The Prelude, is the 
most decisive and overwhelming evidence that he had no wide reading 
public. Its smallness also suggests that the edition of 1815 may have 
been equally small, and certainly not much larger. Yet these 500 
copies were not sold for four years and were not succeeded by an- 
other edition until 1827 (LY, 227). 

The edition of 1827 was another duodecimo edition in five vol- 
umes, adding The Excursion in the fifth volume. Seven hundred and 
fifty copies were printed, probably the largest number which Longman 
had ventured to issue since the second volume of the Lyrical Ballads 
of 1800.% Wordsworth had some occasion for dissatisfaction with 
Longman, not only because of somewhat ungenerous terms of publica- 
tion, but because of Longman’s timid slowness in republishing The 
Excursion and the collected edition of 1820 when the stock of books 
on hand approached or reached exhaustion in 1824 (LY, 227). After 
Wordsworth had lost much time in negotiations with Hurst and Rob- 
inson and later with Murray, Longman accepted his proposed terms 
for the edition of 1827. But the next edition, that of 1832, was the last 
under his imprint, and Wordsworth shifted to Moxon for the 1836 and 
all later editions. This last edition issued by Longman in 1832 was one 
of 2,000 copies (LY, 667), very large indeed by Wordsworth’s stand- 
ards, and a clear evidence of his established reputation, though the 
Paris edition cut into its sales. The piratical Galignani edition was it- 
self a recognition of Wordsworth’s reputation, and the sale of the 
authorized edition was far beyond anything which Wordsworth had 
previously known. Robinson reports at the end of 1835 that only 268 
copies were still on hand at Longman’s.” 


“On October 10, 1825, Longman’s wrote Wordsworth that “the last edition of 
500 copies in 4 Vols. . . . required 5 years to clear them off.” Owen, p. 29. 

‘6 That is, in a single printing. But see above the arrangements for the two-volume 
editions of Lyrical Ballads, originally planned in two editions, both larger than five 
hundred, but actually issued in three editions. These editions are the explanation, I 
think, of Wordsworth’s reference in May, 1826, to editions varying “from a thousand 
to 700—and 500.” Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle 
(Oxford, 1927), 1, 168. Otherwise we must conclude that the edition of 1815 was larger 
than usual. 

For the number of copies in the edition of 1827, see Owen, p. 31, “That edition of 
750 copies.” 

% H.C. Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed. Edith Morley (London, 1938), 
11, 469. 
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The next separate publication in verse, published jointly by Long- 
man and Moxon, was Yarrow Revisited in 1835, issued in an edition of 
1,500 copies (LY, 1112), and actually reprinted in the following year. 
And the last important separate publication, Poems, Chiefly of Early 
and Late Years, published in 1842, was still larger. Wordsworth wrote 
Moxon on January 18 that “I would not on any account print less 
than 2 thousand, and am extremely averse to striking off less than 3 
thousand” (LY, 1112). 

Before this time he had published with Moxon 3,000 copies of the 
six-volume collected edition of 1836 (LY, 811), and Moxon is said to 
have paid Wordsworth £1,000 for the edition,’ without suffering loss 
from what Wordsworth called “the generous arrangement you have 
made”’ (LY, 811). We learn from a letter written at the end of next 
year that more than 2,000 copies had already been sold (LY, 909); 
and when Wordsworth was negotiating for the publication of Poems, 
Chiefly of Early and Late Years he based his proposal for a large edition 
on the “many thousand copies of my Poems” which had been sold 
since Yarrow Revisited (LY, 1112). The phrase seems a little exag- 
gerated, but still one must agree that at last Wordsworth was assured 
of public recognition of his merit. 

The narrative may be allowed to come quickly to an end, since any 
interest which it may have must depend more upon the details of its 
progress than upon generalized conclusions. After a reissue in 1839, 
the edition of 1836 was stereotyped for the edition of 1840, reprinted 
in 1841 and (with an additional seventh volume, Poems, Chiefly of 
Early and Late Years) in 1842, 1843, 1845, 1846, 1849, and 1851 (add- 
ing The Prelude). Such a series of editions seems very modest if com- 
pared with the bibliography of Byron, but it establishes beyond doubt 
the triumph of Wordsworth’s reputation after 1830. Though over- 

17 Mark Rutherford, “A Note or Two for Readers of Wordsworth,” Last Pages from 
a Journal, 1915, p. 171. Reference from W. W. Douglas, “Wordsworth as Business 
Man,” PMLA, txm (1948), 640. Compare these figures for the beginning of Words- 
worth’s acknowledged success with the £3,000 paid to Crabbe for the Tales of the Hall 
(1819) and copyright of previous volumes, or the £3,000 paid to Moore for Lalla Rookh 
(1817). Up to the end of 1821 Murray is said to have paid £15,455 for Byron’s poems. 
As for size of editions, compare the 20,000 copies of the seventeen-volume edition of 
Byron (with the life by Moore) in 1832-33, or the 10,000 copies of The Corsair sold on 
the day of publication. A small footnote is no place for comments on the number of 
editions of Scott’s or Byron’s poetry, but one might profitably list from the Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature the fifteen editions of Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory 
by 1806, the nine editions of Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope by 1807, the fifteen editions 


of Moore’s Lalla Rookh by 1829 (six in the year of publication, 1817). Wordsworth’s 
publisher, Longman, published Lalla Rookh. 
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picturesque in his first phrase, as Miss Smith has shown, DeQuincey 
was not seriously inaccurate when he said that “up to 1820 the name 
of Wordsworth was trampled under foot; from 1820 to 1830, it was 
militant; from 1830 to 1835, it has been triumphant.’”* 

Let us give up the dashing rhetoric for a dull summary of the facts 
as we have seen them reflected in the sale of Wordsworth’s books. His 
name was not trampled under foot during the period of Lyrical Bal- 
lads, for the contempt which DeQuincey implies was actually only 
neglect. After a slow start in 1798, largely caused by the malice of 
Southey against Coleridge, the first edition sold as well as could be ex- 
pected for a volume so revolutionary in its originality; and the succes- 
sive editions in two volumes of 1800, 1802, and 1805, though small, 
came in fairly rapid succession, and gave clear evidence of a growing 
reputation. The debacle came in the reception of the Poems in Two 
Volumes of 1807, for Wordsworth’s name was certainly trampled un- 
der foot, not only by Jeffrey, but by the whole body of critics; and the 
reading public seems to have accepted their adverse judgment. The 
burst of publication in 1814 and 1815 enabled Wordsworth to gain 
ground once more, but the ground gained was in the opinions of the 
enlightened few, and emphatically not in the opinions of whatever 
general reading public poetry may hope to have. Perhaps the second 
edition of Peter Bell in 1819 is the first faint indication of a larger num- 
ber of readers, but no clear evidence of a wider audience comes until 
the publication of the collected edition of 750 copies in 1827, the cheap 
pirated Galignani edition of 3,000 copies in 1828, and the collected edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies in 1832. If he referred merely io critics, DeQuincey 
was too extreme; but if he referred to readers, he was safely within the 
truth, at least by DeQuincey’s standards. Wordsworth was an old man 
before he could be sure of his public. “‘What is it to grow old?” asked 
Matthew Arnold in “Growing Old”’: 


It is—last stage of all— 

When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves 

To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man. 


Tuomas M. Raysor 
University of Nebraska 


18 Thomas DeQuincey, Collected Writings, ed. David Masson (Edinburgh, 1889-90, 
etc.), m, 60. 





BLAKE’S NEO-PLATONIC INTERPRETATION OF 
PLATO’S ATLANTIS MYTH 


OF ALL Plato’s myths perhaps the best known and certainly the most 
intriguing is the myth of the Lost Atlantis. Outlined in Plato’s 
Timaeus and carried on in the unfinished Critias, the Atlantis myth 
is usually thought of as a mere extension of the Timaeus. Numerous 
references throughout Blake’s works show that he knew it well; his 
symbolical interpretation and his linking of the Atlantis myth with a 
striking cosmological theory from Plato’s Phaedo indicate that Blake’s 
source was the works of Thomas Taylor. 

According to Taylor, his translation of the ‘Atlantic history” was 
the first to appear in any modern language: 
It is a singular circumstance, that though there is not, perhaps, any thing 
among the writings of the antients which has more generally attracted the 
attention of the learned in every age than the Atlantic history of Plato, yet 
no more than one single passage of about twenty or thirty lines has, prior to 
my translation of the Timaeus, appeared in any modern language.! 


Taylor’s translation of the Timaeus was first published in 1793; 
Blake’s America, probably etched the same year, reveals in a symbolic 
usage of the Atlantis myth that it was already an organic part of 


Blake’s thought: 


On those vast shady hills between America & Albion’s shore, 

Now barr’d out by the Atlantic sea, call’d Atlantean hills, 

Because from their bright summits you may pass to the Golden world, 
An ancient palace, archetype of mighty Emperies, 

Rears its immortal pinnacles, built in the forest of God 

By Ariston, the king of beauty, for his stolen bride.* 


Damon notes that “the Lost Atlantis was to Blake a pathway to 
Eternity which was overwhelmed in the Deluge of Time and Space.’ 


1 Thomas Taylor, trans. Works of Plato (London, 1804), 1, 573 

2 Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus (London, 1793). In the same year also 
appeared Taylor’s translation of Pausanias’s Description of Greece, which contains, 
especially in the notes at the end of the third volume, considerable information about 
the Atlantis myth. 

* Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, 3rd ed. (New York and 
London: Nonesuch Press, 1932), p. 222. Hereafter cited as Blake. Frederick E. Pierce 
(PMLA, xxi [1928], 1135) conjectured that Blake’s knowledge of the Atlantis myth 
may have come from Taylor; but Pierce merely compared by quoting, without editorial 
comment, two lines from Blake’s Jerusalem and a brief passage from the introduction 
to Taylor’s translation of Plato’s Cratylus. Without explanation the comparison is un- 
convincing since the two passages have little verbal similarity. 

4S. Foster Damon, William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols (New York: Peter 
Smith, 1947), p. 336. Hereafter cited as Damon. 
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The name Ariston, Damon points out, means best in Greek; and the 
palace of Ariston “‘is probably the one later called ‘Los’s Halls’ (known 
to Plato as the ‘World of Ideas’).’* Some lines from a poetic fragment 
Blake left indicate that Atlantis symbolized some golden age outside 
the flux and flow of time’s troubled waters: 

For above Time’s troubled Fountains 

On the Great Atlantic Mountains, 


In my Golden House on high, 
There they [Blake’s designs] Shine Eternally.* 


Here again Blake apparently had Plato’s Theory of Ideas or Forms in 
mind. Blake’s concept of the Atlantic Ocean as the sea of time and 
space, symbolic of matter, apparently came from the Neo-Platonists. 
The symbolic equivalence is most clearly stated in Proclus’s Commen- 
taries on the Timaeus of Plato. “But the Atlantic sea,” Proclus wrote, 
“must be arranged according to matter itself.’”’? And two pages later: 
“But we shall consider the deep, and the Atlantic sea, as analogous to 
matter.’’® In Proclus also Taylor found the conception of the struggle 
between the Athenians and the Atlanteans as an allegorical representa- 
tion of the struggle between the Olympian gods and the Titans and 
Giants.® The story of this struggle “contributes in the greatest degree 
to the consummation of the whole theory of the world” ;" that is, as 
a symbolical signification of the struggle in every man between the in- 
tellectual and material sides of his nature. The whole of this theory 
Blake had little use for, because he disapproved of the Athenians; but 
the story of Atlantis as a symbol of the degeneration of man was 
tailored for his purpose. The remaining little island of man, crowned 
by the mountains of intellect, surrounded by the sea of time and space, 
was a fairly consistent cosmological concept throughout the later 

5 Ibid., p. 337. Ariston, as Damon points out, was the name of a Spartan king who 
deceitfully traded for his friend’s wife. The story appears in Herodotus (v1, 61-66), and 
Blake may have found it there, but the details in the lines I have quoted from Blake 
are closer to Plato’s story of Neptune’s love for and isolation of his mortal bride on the 
Atlantic isle. Blake’s Ariston may have come from Taylor’s works; the translation of 
Pausanias mentions two Ariston’s—one the Spartan king, the other Plato’s father. 

6 Blake, p. 127. See Northrop Frey, Fearful Symmetry (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 126, for an interesting comment about the golden age and the 
relationship between the Atlantis myth and Blake’s Albion. 

™ Thomas Taylor, trans. The Commentaries of Proclus on the Timaeus of Plato 
(London, 1820), 1, 147. First published in 1810. 

8 Ibid., 1, 149. 

® Ibid., 1, 145. Proclus is on the side of the Athenians, of course; and since Minerva 
(an Olympian), the patron goddess of Athens, is higher in the Neo-Platonic ladder of 
essential being than Neptune (a Titan), the patron of Atlantis, it is inevitable that the 


Athenians should win. 
0 Tbid., t, 173. 
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Prophetic Books. Finally, England herself, though degraded, came to 
represent the “Atlantic mountains,” the last outpost of the life of in- 
tellect: 


The Atlantic Continent sunk round Albion’s cliffy shore, 
And the Sea poured in amain upon the Giants of Albion. . . .™ 


In at least one instance Blake calls “Albion, our Ancestor,” the “‘pa- 
triarch of the Atlantic Continent.’’™ 

Blake’s allusions to the myth never mention the “lost island” or 
the “lost Atlantis”; his references are almost always to the “golden 
mountains,”’ the “Atlantic Continent,” or the “Atlantic Mountains”; 
and the last was his favorite. Taylor’s terminology is similar: he 
speaks of the ‘‘Atlantic sea,” “the Atlantics,” and the “Atlantic moun- 
tain.”” With him, as with Blake, the last is the usual term for reference 
to the whole lost island. The primary reason for this choice was appar- 
ently the symbolical significance which the mountain had for both 
Blake and Taylor. The following passage from the introduction to the 
Timaeus will illustrate Taylor’s conception: 
In some parts of the earth, therefore, there must be an expanded plain, and 
an interval extended on high. For, according to the saying of Heraclitus, he 
who passes through a very profound region will arrive at the Atlantic moun- 
tain, whose magnitude is such, according to the relation of the Aethopian 
historians, that it touches the aether, and casts a shadow of five thousand 


stadia in extent; for from the ninth hour of the day the sun is concealed by it, 
even to his perfect demersion under the earth." 


This same passage, with all except the first sentence in italics, appeared 
in the notes to the Description of Greece, published, like the Timaeus, 
in 1793. Following this passage on the Atlantic mountain, Taylor has 
a long discussion of ancient giants or heroes of the ‘“‘much celebrated 
heroic age,’”’ followed almost immediately by a consideration of the 
twelve gods, which Taylor names and divides according to their at- 
tributes into four groups of three’s.“ A passage in Blake’s Jerusalem 
reflects all three of Taylor’s discussions—the Atlantic mountain, the 
ancient giants, and the twelve gods: 

The Atlantic Mountains where Giants dwelt in Intellect, 

Now given to stony Druids and Allegoric Generation, 


To the Twelve Gods of Asia, the Spectres of those who Sleep 
Sway’d by a Providence oppos’d to the Divine Lord Jesus." 


“ Blake, p. 618. See also pp. 222, 304, 595, 598, 600, 635, 642, 643, 645, and 709. 
2 Tbid., p. 834. 

® Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus, p. 399. 

“4 Description of Greece, 11, 264-76. 

% Blake, p. 645. 
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Here, with Taylor and Proclus, Blake is agreeing that the glory of the 
heroic age is gone, for “Neptune presides over generation.’”* It seems 
very unlikely that Blake’s listing of the mountains, the giants, and 
the twelve gods in the same order as Taylor’s should be a mere coinci- 
dence. Here, at least, Taylor’s comment that “the Atlantic war cor- 
responds to generation, which subsists through contrariety and muta- 
tion’’”” seems very close to Blake’s meaning. Blake, of course, disap- 
proves of the “Gods of Asia.”” Damon maintains that by the twelve 
gods Blake meant “‘all the old, false mythologies” and that “each is 
fourfold.’"* This doctrine of their fourfold nature was probably al- 
ready a part of Blake’s thinking; but the fact that these false gods are 
conceived of as fourfold may have sprung from Taylor’s division of 
the gods into four triads: demiurgic, defensive, vivific, and harmonic. 
Also, although the direct relationship is not immediately obvious, 
Blake’s Four Zoas may owe something to Taylor’s division. 

Blake’s concept of the early inhabitants of the “Atlantic Moun- 
tains” as “Giants ... in Intellect” obviously owes much to Taylor. 
As descendants of Neptune, they belonged to the race of Titans or 
Giants: ‘The giant Albion, was Patriarch of the Atlantic; he is the 
Atlas of the Greeks, one of those the Greeks called Titans.’* Taylor 
had pointed out that Atlas, as the strongest of the ten sons of Nep- 
tune, was leader of the Atlanteans in their heroic age.”® Taylor, then, 
is perhaps the source for the origin of Albion’s ancestry. Another debt 
is even more striking: the idea that these Giants existed not only be- 
fore the flood but before the creation. In the Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, Blake described the Giants as “the Antediluvians who are our 
Energies,” and declared that “the Giants who formed this world into 
its sensual existence, and now seem to live in it in chains, are in truth 
the causes of its life & the sources of all activity.’' Years later, in the 
Descriptive Catalogue, Blake was still writing of “Albion, our Ancestor, 
patriarch of the Atlantic Continent, whose History Preceded that of 
the Hebrews & in whose Sleep, or Chaos, Creation began.’ But this 
flood referred to occurred far too early to be the Biblical flood, for 
upon the creation of “the world of vegetation and generation” the 
“Atlantic Mountains where Giants dwelt in Intellect’ was “given to 


16 Commentaries on the Timaeus, 1, 145. 

'' Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus, p. 372. 
18 Damon, pp. 426-27. 

19 Blake, p. 797. 

20 See Works of Plato, u, 583-84, 

% Blake, p. 198. 

® Ibid., pp. 834-35. 
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stony Druids and Allegoric Generation.” And Blake declared that 
“Adam was a Druid, and Noah.’™ This flood, obviously connected 
with generation, is perhaps symbolic. But Blake found authority for 
an actual pre-Biblical flood in Taylor’s translation of the Critias: 
“ ... many and mighty deluges happened in that period of nine thousand 
years ( for so many years have elapsed from that to the present time).””* And 
the one which destroyed Athens was ‘““PRIOR (o the deluge of the Deuca- 
lion,” which was the flood “mentioned by Moses” and the only one 
the Jews had any knowledge of.* 

So far as Taylor was concerned the primary importance of the 
Atlantic mountain was the proof it offered of what he considered a 
significant cosmological conception. Concerned with the shape and 
size of the earth and related by Socrates in the Phaedo, the theory may 
be summarized briefly in Taylor’s words from the introduction to the 
Phaedo: 


Likewise that the orb of the earth is far different from what it is generally 
supposed to be; that its summit is ethereal, and reaches as far as to the moon; 
that it is every where perforated with holes; and that we reside at the bottom 
of certain of these hollows, while at the same time we vainly imagine that we 
dwell on the summit of the earth.” 
The earth is “cavernous like a pumice stone,” and we dwell at the 
“centre of a mighty orb which every way reaches to the heavens.” The 
human race we know exists “at the bottom of four [representing four 
continents, we shall see] of these perforations” and knows nothing of 
the “other numerous cavities which the earth contains.””* The reason- 
ing behind this concept Taylor explained by a quotation from Proclus 
in the introduction to the Timaeus: 
For indeed if the earth be naturally spherical, it is necessary that it should be 
such according to its greatest part. But the parts which we inhabit, both in- 
ternally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In some parts of the earth, 
therefore, there must be an expanded plain, and an interval extending on 
high.” 
At least one such interval or plain, Taylor explains, is the Atlantic 
mountain; and its inhabitants are perhaps direct descendants of a 
long-lost race from the mythical golden age. 

% Ibid., p. 645. 

% Ibid., p. 796. 

% Works of Plato, u, 580. 

% Tbid., 1, 581. 

*7 Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus, p. 140. For Socrates’ account see 
pp. 228-33. 

%8 Thid. 

®® Ibid., p. 399. This quotation is repeated in the Description of Greece, m1, 264. 
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Several passages in Blake’s Milion, which has a more completely 
worked-out cosmography than any of his other poems, reveal the 
poet’s remembrance of Plato’s theory. The great, “‘naturally spheri- 
cal” outer shell which Taylor described Blake called the “mundane 
shell.” In Blake’s well-known, though difficult, description of the dis- 
unified universe on plate thirty-eight of his Milton, he pictures the 
chaos in the “chasms” of this shell: 


Here in these Chaoses the sons of Ololon took their abode, 
In Chasms of the Mundane Shell which open on all sides round... .*° 


Chasm is one of Taylor’s favorite descriptive terms for this cosmologi- 

cal theory; his “chasms of the earth’® is very similar to Blake’s 

“Chasms of the Mundane Shell.” Compare also Blake’s “horrible 

chasms into the vast unknown.”*®? Damon explains these chasms as 

“those spaces deserted by the shrunken soul of Man” ;* but Blake in- 

dicates that he surely means the earth, the chaotic world of generation: 
They stood in a dark land of death, of fiery corroding waters, 


Where lie in evil death the Four Immortals pale and cold 
And the Eternal Man, even Albion, upon the Rock of Ages.™ 


Other passages in Milton reveal the same general conception of the 
world of generation as mere chasms or holes in the universe. Some lines 
describing the labors of Urizen’s sons and the mills of Theotormon are 
interesting, not only because they utilize the Phaedo myth, but be- 
cause they also reflect the creation myth of the Timaeus: 

Urizen’s sons here labour also, & here are seen the Mills 

Of Theotormon on the verge of the Lake of Udan-Adan. 

These are the starry voids of night & the depths & caverns of earth. 

These Mills are oceans, clouds & waters ungovernable in their fury: 

Here are the stars created & the seeds of all things planted, 

And here the Sun & Moon recieve their fixed destinations.** 


Cavern is another word frequently used by Blake and Taylor to de- 
scribe this concept. The cavern or the cave is an old symbol for the 
earth, dating as far back certainly as the famous description, in Book 
VII of the Republic, of the unenlightened man as one living in a cave, 
seeing only the reflections of reality. Milton contains a striking illus- 
tration: 


* Blake, p. 533. 

3 Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus, p. 233. 

# Blake, p. 363. Compare p. 544: “So Milton / Labour’d in Chasms of the Mundane 
Shell.” 

% Damon, p. 425. 

* Blake, p. 533. 

% Tbid., p. 518. Oceans, clouds, and waters, as well as caverns, are material symbols. 
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Like the black storm, coming out of Chaos beyond the stars, 
It issues thro’ the dark & intricate caves of the Mundane Shell. . . .*¢ 


One more passage must suffice. After speaking of the “Chaotic Voids 
outside of the stars,’’ Blake describes the earth in terms which he sure- 
ly found in Taylor: 

From Star to Star, Mountains & Valleys, terrible dimension 

Stretch’d out, compose the Mundane Shell, a mighty Incrustation 

Of Forty-eight deformed Human Wonders of the Almighty, 

With Caverns whose remotest bottoms meet again beyond 

The Mundane Shell in Golgonooza; but the Fires of Los rage 

In the remotest bottoms of the Caves, that none can pass 

Into Eternity that way, but all descend to Los, 

To Bowlahoola & Allamanda & to Entuthon Benython.”” 


The “terrible dimension” of the “Mountains & Valleys” reflects Tay- 
lor’s “great inequality” of some parts of the earth. The Atlantic 
mountain, it will be recalled, was one of these inequalities. The last 
two lines have a rather complex but nevertheless direct relationship to 
one aspect of the Platonic theory of the earth which we have just been 
discussing. 

Los, Bowlahoola, Allamanda, and Entuthon Benython represent 
the Four Zoas in every man: Urthona, Tharmas, Luvah, and Urizen.** 
They also represent, among many other things, all somehow related, 
“four universes” or “four intersecting globes.’**® These globes cor- 
respond to the four compass points and are represented by four 
continents: Europe (north), America (west), Asia (east), and Africa 
(south). In the later Prophetic Books—Four Zoas, Milton, and Jerusa- 
lem—this fourfold structure was worked into an amazingly elaborate 
psychology based upon the old microcosm-macrocosm theory; in its 
early stages, however, Blake’s theory was a poetic exposition of a 
myth which originated in Plato and was elaborated by the Neo-Pla- 
tonists. One of Taylor’s notes to the Timaeus explains this fourfold 
concept of the earth as well as its relationship, in the minds of the 
Neo-Platonists, to the Phaedo myth: 

The latter Platonists appear to have been perfectly convinced that the earth 


contains two quarters in an opposite direction to Europe and Asia; and Olym- 
piodorus even considers Plato as of the same opinion, as the following pas- 


* Ibid., p. 506. 

37 Tbid., pp. 539-40 

%8 See Damon, p. 427. 

* Blake, p. 532. For a better understanding of Blake’s meaning see the pictorial 
representation on this page of his poetic conception of the universe. 
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sage from his commentary on this part of the Phaedo clearly evinces. ‘Plato 
(says he) directs his attention to four parts of the globe, as there are two parts 
which we inhabit, i.e. Europe and Asia; so that there must be two others, in 
consequence of the antipodes. . . . ’’” Now in consequence of this, as they were 
acquainted with Africa, the remaining fourth quarter must be that which we 
call America. At the same time let it be carefully remembered, that these 
four quarters are nothing more than four holes with respect to the whole earth, 
which contains many such parts; and that consequently they are not quarters 
of the earth itself, but only of a small part of the earth in which they are 
contained, like a small globe in one of a prodigious extent.“ 

Three of Blake’s early Prophetic Books deal with these four conti- 
nents: America (1793), Europe (1794), and The Song of Los (1795). The 
last includes both Africa and Asia. These four continents represent the 
sea of generation, life on earth, that is. They are the four perforations 
at the bottom of which, according to Taylor, ‘‘we dwell at the centre of 
a mighty orb which every way reaches to the heavens.’ 

The Neo-Platonists apparently considered the Lost Atlantis the 
fourth continent, since they knew only Asia, Africa, and Europe. Tay- 
lor’s discussion of the “four holes with respect to the whole” appears 
as a footnote to his discussion of the Lost Atlantis myth. Consciously 
or unconsciously this relationship to the Atlantis myth must have been 
in Blake’s mind when he composed his Song of Los: the strange appear- 
ance of Ariston in line four can be accounted for only be recalling that 
he appears in America (which replaces Atlantis as the fourth conti- 
nent) as the “king of beauty” who rules an “ancient palace” on the 
“Atlantean hills.” Both Blake and Taylor opposed the idea, held by 
some, Bacon especially, “that America is the Atlantic island of Plato”: 
Taylor declared this “obviously erroneous,’ and Blake was careful 
to locate “‘those vast shady hills between America & Albion’s shore.’ 

In his intimate acquaintanceship with the Atlantis myth and the 
theory of the earth which the Neo-Platonists associated with it, then, 
as well as in his symbolic use of the myth’s main outlines, Blake re- 
veals that the source of his knowledge is Thomas Taylor. Moreover, 
the meaning of many lines basic to the understanding of the Prophetic 
Books can be explained only in the light of Taylor’s Neo-Platonic 
exegesis of Plato’s myth. 

GEORGE MILLS HARPER 
University of North Carolina 

© Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus, pp. 398-99. 

“ Tbid., p. 140. 

© Works of Plato, u, 573. 

© Blake, p. 222. 





SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LOAN 
WORDS IN GERMAN 


IN THE introduction to his book on The Influence of English on the 
German Vocabulary to 1700 (Berkeley, 1950) P. M. Palmer modestly 
refers to it as “‘a preliminary investigation,” whereas it is really an 
important contribution to a neglected aspect of German lexicography. 
Histories of German literature are full of references to the influence of 
English authors at the end of the seventeenth century and throughout 
the eighteenth; but they either trace the influence of a specific Eng- 
lish author on a German writer or tend to talk in general terms. In 
order to show how English thought, manners, and politics affected 
the cultural climate in Germany, a linguistic investigation is required. 
It alone can show how German was enriched by English loan words, 
loan translations and loan meanings, why certain native words sud- 
denly appeared much more frequently than before, how fixed formulae 
were taken over, and to what extent syntax and style were influenced 
by English. 

It is in the nature of most lexicographical work that completeness 
must remain an ideal, and this is particularly true of such a wide sub- 
ject as P. M, Palmer’s, where one person cannot possibly be expected 
to work through all the sources. In the following I intend to supple- 
ment his list from a collection of Belege for a similar study of my own 
which is in preparation. While some of the words have remained 
exotica’ (that is, although they are familiar to most Germans, their use 
is restricted to foreign contexts), others are now used in purely Ger- 
man contexts. 

When the words discussed below are considered together with 
P. M. Palmer’s list, it immediately becomes clear what an impact the 
events leading up to the execution of Charles I made in Germany. 
Books and pamphlets were published to describe this sacrilegious mur- 
der to a horrified audience. The German interest in English political 
institutions thus aroused is reflected in borrowings like: Adresse, Akie, 
Debatie, Haus der Gemeinen, Komitee, Sprecher, and many others. 


ADRESSE 
The NED gives the first example for address in the parliamentary 
sense in 1951; but as Hiibner® (1706) and the following examples show, 


1 Two words not included in Palmer’s book are fully treated in Grimm’s Warter- 


buch: Sterling and Kersey. 
? A discussion of this term will be found in A. Stene, English Loanwords in Modern 


Norwegian (London, 1947), p. 14. 
* Reales Staats- und Zeitungs-Lexicon, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1706). 
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this usage must have been current in the seventeenth century. Hiibner 
defines it as “‘ein Bitt-Schreiben, welches das versammelte Parlament 
in Engelland den [sic] Kénig iiber eine und die andere Materie iiber- 
reicht.”” Works on the political situation in England introduce this 
sense in German. It is listed by Hiibner (1706), Campe (1813),* Heyse 
(1838), Sanders (1871), Duden (1934),? Schulz-Basler (1913),® 
Kluge-Goetze (1951). Examples: 

E. W. Happel, Fortuna Brittanica (Hamburg, 1689), p. 191: das Ober- 
HauB resolvirte eine Addresse an Sr. [sic] Hoheit zu praesentiren. 

E. W. Happel, Mundus mirabilis tripartitus (Ulm, 1687-89), m, 293: 
Auf diese Zeitung /.../ praesentirte das Ober-Hauf def Parlements von 
Engelland dem Ké6nig nachfolgende Addresse .... 

Anon., Das jetst-lebende Engelland (printed 1689), p. 222: Die Adresse 
wurde von Sr. Hoheit Dancknehmig empfangen. 

B. F. Biisching, Neue Erdbeschreibung (Hamburg, 1770-73), u-2, 1279: 
Die Addresse des Parliaments an den Kénig Wilhelm III. 


AKTE 


In the sense of “decree passed by a legislative body” the word act 
first occurs in English in 1458 (NED). Books and pamphlets dealing 
with the English political scene introduce it in German about 1650. 
The compound Parlamentsaktie is used frequently. It is listed by Hiib- 


ner (1706), Campe (1813), Heyse (1838), Sanders (1871), Duden 
(1934). Examples: 


Anon., Vollsténdiges Englisches Memorial (printed 1649), p. 6: alle 
Statuten und Acten vom Parlament. 

E. Chamberlayn, Der gegenwértige Staat de& Kénigreichs Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1668-89), p. 15: So kan man auch mit Wahrheit nicht sagen, daB 
hieriiber ein Acte oder Schlu8 vom Parlament oder Volk ergangen seye. 

E. W. Happel, Mundus mirabilis tripartitus (Ulm, 1687-89), m, 328: 
Und so ist keine Schrifft / Acte / Ordenantz / oder Parlements-Edict krifftig. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Der nach Engelland reisende Curieuse Passagier 
(Hannover, 1726), p. 113: und kan... ohne dessen [the King’s] Consens 
kein Schlu&, welches eine Acte genennet wird, gemacht werden. 

G. W. Alberti, Briefe betreffende den allerneuesten Zustand der Religion 


‘J. H. Campe, Warterbuch sur Erklirung und Verdeutschung der unserer Sprache 
auf gedrungenen fremden Ausdriicke (Braunschweig, 1813). 

5 J.C. A. Heyse, Allgemeines verdeutschendes und erklirendes Fremdwirterbuch, 8th 
ed. (Hannover, 1838). 

* D. H. Sanders, Fremdworterbuch (Leipzig, 1871). 

7 Der groGBe Duden, 11th ed. (Leipzig, 1934). 

8H. Schulz, Deutsches Fremdwirterbuch, continued by Otto Basler (StraSburg, 
1913). 

* Friedrich Kluge and Alfred Goetze, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache, 15th ed. (Berlin, 1951). 
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...in Gro-Britannien (Hannover, 1752-54), u, 250: das Parliament 
bekriafftigte dis durch eine Acte. 

C. P. Moritz, Reisen eines Deutschen in England (Berlin, 1783), p. 4: 
welches durch eine Parlamentsakte verstattet ist. 

Schiller, Maria Stuart (1800): ...Da Ihr die Akte vom vergangenen 
Jahr / Gebrochen. (t1.vii.) 


ALDERMAN 


In the sense of “a magistrate” this word is first found in English 
about 1200 (NED). German descriptions of England use it in the 
seventeenth century. During the eighteenth century it is frequently 
found not only in English but also in German contexts. Various forms 
occur: Aldermann, Altermann (with pl. Allermdnner). Adelung (1774) 
and Campe (1807)" give Altermann; Grimm (DWb) prefers Alter- 
mann, but Alderman is now the usual form. The word is listed by Hiib- 
ner (1706), Adelung (1774), Campe (1807), Heyse (1838), Sanders 
(1871), Grimm (DW65), Duden (1934). Examples: 

J. J. Grasser, Frantzésische und Englische Schatzkammer (Basel, 1610), 
p. 260: und wird das Regiment von vier und zwantzig alten Herren / Alder- 
men genant / verwaltet. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Der nach Engelland reisende curieuse Passagier 
(Hannover, 1726), p. 234: Diejenigen Aelter-Manner aber, welche bereits 
Lord-Mayor oder Biirgermeister gewesen, sind nach VerflieBung ihrer Wiirde 
Friedens-Richter. 

D. A. Biisching, Neue Erdbeschreibung (Hamburg, 1770-73), 1-2, 1289: 
Die Obrigkeit der Stadte sind ein Mayor und 12 Aldermen. 

Klopstock, Die deutsche Gelehrtenrepublik (1774; Sdmmiliche Werke, 
Leipzig, 1823-30, xu, 3): die Republik besteht aus Aldermannern, Ziinften 
und Volke. 

Goethe, “Der getreue Eckart’” (1813): Und wenn euch, ihr Kinder, 
mit treuem Gesicht / Ein Vater, ein Lehrer, ein Aldermann spricht, / So 
horchet und folget ihm piinktlich! 


BOWLING GREEN 


In English the word bowling green is first found in 1646 (NED). 
Bowling greens became known in Germany through descriptions in 
travelers’ accounts at the end of the seventeenth century. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the word is also used in a German 
context. Both the English form Bowling Green and French Boulingrin 
occur. The French form seems to have died out during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Campe (1813) lists Boulingrin, Heyse 


10 J. C. Adelung, Versuch eines vollstindigen grammatisch-kritischen W orterbuches der 


hochdeutschen Mundart (Leipzig, 1774-86). 
1 J. H. Campe, Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache (Braunschweig, 1807-11). 
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(1838) has both Bowlinggreen and Boulingrin, whereas Sanders (1871) 
and Duden (1907)" give Bowlinggreen only. Examples: 


H. L. Benthem, Engeldndischer Kirch- und Schulen-Staat (Liineburg, 1694), 
p. 543: zu Oxford und Cambridge, woselbst fast alle Collegia eigene dazu [i.e., 
for bowling] verordnete Platze / Bowling Green genannt / haben. 

A. Haller, Tagebiicher seiner Reisen nach Deutschland, Holland und 
England 1723-1727, ed. E. Hintzsche (St. Gallen, 1948), p. 126: Hier ist auf 
die Themse eine treffliche Aussicht, Garten, dffentlicher Spaziergang und ein 
Boulingrin. 

C. G. Kuettner, Beytrdége zur Kenntnis vorziiglich des Innern von England 
(Leipzig, 1791-93), 1, 94: man wunderte sich immer warum man auf dem fe- 
sten Lande keine solchen Rasenplatze und bowling-greens erzwingen kann. 
Footnote: Bowling-greens, eine Art derselben. Die Franzosen haben boulin- 
grins daraus gemacht, und so nennen auch die Deutschen die griinen Rasen- 
plaitze in ihren Lustgirten. 

J. G. Kohl, Petersburg in Bildern und Skizsen (Dresden, 1841) u, 277 
(with reference to Russia): Der Garten ist voll Bowling-Greens. 

H. Dunger, Englainderei in der deutschen Sprache (Berlin, 1909), p. 48: 
In Wiesbaden fiihrt ein schén angelegter Platz den englischen Namen Bowling 
Green. 

DEBATTE 


In English the word debate is first found in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury (VED). Descriptions of the English parliamentary system intro- 
duce the word in Germany at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
earliest texts have the pl. Debatten only. The sg. Debat (sic) does not 
occur until Sperander (1728)." In the eighteenth century the French 
form Debat is also used. The word is listed by Sperander (1728), Kin- 
derling (1795),4* Campe (1813), Heyse (1838), Sanders (1871), Duden 
(1934), Schulz-Basler (1913). Examples: 

E. W. Happel, Fortuna Brittanica (Hamburg, 1689), p. 198: Diese Debat- 
ten waren remarquabel. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Allerneueste Nachricht vom Kénigreich Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1737), p. 125: wenn ausserordentliche Debats im Ober-Hause 
vorgehen. 

G. W. Alberti, Briefe betreffende den allerneuesten Zustand der Religion 
.. . in GroB-Britannien (Hannover, 1752-54), tv, 1184: iiber welche Debat- 
ten viele Stunden, auch Tage vergehen kénnen. 

; GROOM 

In English, groom, referring to a man who tends horses, is first 
found in 1340 (NED). According to Schulz-Basler it was borrowed by 

' sone Duden, Rechtschreibung der Buchdruckereien deutscher Sprache, 3rd ed. (Leip- 
es; “ Sperander, A la Mode Sprach der Teutschen (Niirnberg, 1728). 

4 J. F. Kinderling, Uber die Reinigheit der deutschen Sprache (Berlin, 1795). 
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German at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The following ex- 
amples show that the word was known much earlier, although, until 
the nineteenth century, it was used in English contexts only. It is 
listed by Heyse (1838), Sanders (1871), Duden (1934), Schulz-Basler 
(1913), Kluge-Goetze (1951). Examples: 

E. Chamberlayn, Der gegenwirtige Staat deG Kénigreichs Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1668-69), p. 68: In der Brodkammer sind 11 Personen: Ein Ser- 
schant / ein Handlanger / Grooms un [sic] Payschen. 

Anon., Das jest-lebende Engelland (printed 1689), p. 58: Die gemeinere 
Kamerdiener (auf Englisch Grooms genant) seyn nur 12. 

J. G. Kohl, Reisen in England und Wales (Dresden, 1844), 1, 116: Dief 
Lob habe ich iiberhaupt von den englischen Grooms . . . so oft gehért. 

Heine (1854), Lutezia (Werke, ed. Elster, v1, 136): der fashionableste 
aller Sonderlinge, Diogenes zu Pferde, dem ein eleganter Groom die Laterne 
vortragt. 

Fontane, Graf Petéfy (1883; Gesammelte Werke, Berlin, 1905-14, rv, 6): 
Andras [sic] . . . der erst sechzehnjaihrige Groom und Liebling. 


HAUS DER GEMEINEN 


This term is a loan translation of the English “House of Com- 
mons,” for which the earliest example in English is found in 1621 
(NED). During the seventeenth century, German books on England 
render it as Haus der Gemeine or Haus der Gemeinde (on the use of 
Gemeine and Gemeinde see Grimm, DW). Occasionally die Gemeinen 
occurs, modelled on the English “the Commons.” It is listed by Campe 
(1807), Grimm (DW65). Examples: 


Zesen, Die verschmihete doch wieder erhihete Majestéht (Amsterdam, 
1661), p. 23: der Graf von Staffort / welcher . . . gleichwohl durch das Haus 
der Gemeine einer Verrihterei beschuldiget ward. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Der nach Engelland reisende curieuse Passagier 
(Hannover, 1726), p. 106: das Haus der Gemeinen. 

Schiller, Maria Stuart: Ich sehe dieses selbe Oberhaus / Gleich feil mit den 
erkduflichen Gemeinen . . . (1, vii). 

F. v. Raumer, England im Jahre 1835 (Leipzig, 1836), 1, 337: Der jetzige 
Einflu8 der Aristokratie auf das Haus der Gemeinen ist weder ungesetzlich, 
noch ein Ubel. 


HOSENBANDORDEN 
The Order of the Garter was founded in 1344. When German 
travelers describe it, they translate the word as Orden des Hosen- 
bandes or Hosenbandorden. It is listed by Adelung (1774), Campe 
(1807), Grimm (DW), Duden (1934). Examples: 


Th. Platters des Jiingeren Englandfahrt im Jahre 1599, ed. Hecht (Halle, 
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1929), p. 70: Vom orden der Ritteren des Hosenbendels . . . schreibt vnndt 
sagt man.... 

J. Rathgeb, Kurtze und Wahrhaffte Beschreibung der Badenfahrt (Tiibin- 
gen, 1602), title page: Ritter der beeden Uhralten Kéniglichen Orden / in 
Franckreich S. Michaels / vnnd Hosenbands in Engelland /.... 

J. W. Neumayr von Ramssla, Reise in Franckreich, Engelland und Nieder- 
land (Leipzig, 1620), p. 205: den Orden vom Hosenbande. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Allerneueste Nachricht vom Kénigreich Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1737), p. 76: Hingegen ist der Weltberiihmte ansehnliche Orden 
vom blauen Hosen-Bande einer der glorieusesten in der Welt. 

Sophie von La Roche, Tagebuch einer Reise durch Holland und England 
(Offenbach, 1791), p. 424: der Kénig in Scharlach mit dem Orden des Hosen- 
bandes. 


KOMITEE 


In English the word committee in the sense of “‘a body of persons 
appointed for some special business” is a parliamentary term which 
first occurs in 1621 (NED). Through books and pamphlets dealing 
with the English Revolution it became known in Germany about 1660. 
At first the word is used exclusively with reference to English parlia- 
mentary committees and appears in its English form. The French 
comité soon influences its spelling, and Comité, Comitee are found. In 
1813 Campe still considers the English pronunciation correct. Later 
on the French pronunciation is universally adopted. Komitee is the 
modern spelling as given by Duden (1934). In the oldest examples 
Komitee is always feminine or masculine. The neuter gender, which 
is now usual, is not found until the nineteenth century. Komitee is 
listed by Sperander (1728), Campe (1813), Heyse (1838), Sanders 
(1871), Duden (1934), Schulz-Basler (1913). Examples: 


P. S., Zweytes Merckwuerdiges Schreiben . . . (Enckhuesen, 1660), p. 2: 
Worauf der Herr Worriston geantwortet / daf die Committee / oder die 
Herren der neuen Regierung . . . alleweil so viel zu thun gehabt. 

Zesen, Die verschmihete doch wieder erhihete M ajestéht (Amsterdam, 1661), 
p. 300: da richteten diese ein ding auf / welches sie Comitte of safety, das 
ist / eine versamlung der sicherheit nennten. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Allerneueste Nachricht vom Kénigreich Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1737), p. 126: Wenn dieses geschehen, so bestellet man eine be- 
sonder, Committé zur Verfertigung einer Adresse oder Dancksagung an Sr. 
[sic] Majestat. 

Schiller, Maria Stuart (1800): Wer in der Kommittee ist meines Gleichen? 
(I, vii.) 

A. F. Biisching, Neue Erdbeschreibung (Hamburg, 1770-73), 1-2, 1282: 
Ein besonderer Committé verfertiget die Addresse. 

Witt von Dérring, Fragmente aus meinem Leben (Leipzig, 1828), m1, 17: 
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Es bestand und besteht naimlich unter héherem Schutze ein Comité in Paris, 
welcher sich hauptsichlich mit der Revolutionierung der Schweiz beschaftigt. 


LOGARITHMUS 


Logarithms were invented by J. Napier, and the word occurs for 
the first time in the Latin title of his Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
Descriptio (1614) (NED). They soon became known in Germany, where 
the form Logarithmus was used (cf. A. Schirmer, “‘Wortschatz der 
Mathematik,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, Beiheft x1v 
[1912], 43). It is listed by Hiibner (1717),“ Campe (1813), Heyse 
(1838), Sanders (1871), Duden (1934), Schulz-Basler (1942). The 
oldest German example is found in: 

W. Schildknecht, Harmonia in fortalitiis construendis, defendendis et 
oppugnandis . . . (Stettin, 1652), title page: Der Erste Theil handelt von einer 


newen / besondern und geschwinden Art: Wie man die Logarithmos, Sinus 
und Tangentes .. . auf drey Regulen oder Messinge Linial . . . auftragen soll. 


LORD MAYOR 


The oldest English text in which this word is found goes back to ca. 
1554 (NED). Seventeenth-century descriptions of England made the 
term known in Germany, where it is used in English contexts only. It 
is listed by Hiibner (1706), Campe (1813), Heyse (1838), Sanders 


(1871), Duden (1934): Examples: 


J. J. Grasser, Frantsésische und Englische Schatskammer (Basel, 1610): 
p. 260. Diesen [the aldermen] wirdt ein Oberhaupt / gleichsam als ein Burger- 
meister / Milord Maier / vn zwen Zunfftmeister / Schiriffs genant / jaehr- 
lichens fuergesetzt. 

H. L. Benthem, Engeldndischer Kirch- und Schulen-Staat (Liineburg, 
1694), p. 545: Am Oster-montag sahe ich einer Procession zu / die von def 
Lord Majors Hause / bi® zur Sepulchre Church gehalten wurde. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Der nach Engelland reisende curieuse Passagier 
(Hannover, 1726), p. 159: Die Installation des Lord-Mayer oder Biirgermei- 
sters zu London ist eine von denen merckwiirdigsten Solennitaeten, so daselbst 
passiren. 

Sophie von La Roche, Tagebuch einer Reise durch Holland und England 
(Offenbach, 1791), p. 187: Ich bewunderte nur, daf das Haus des hiesigen 
Lordmajors . . . eine véllig altgothische Form hat. 

C. A. G. Goede, England, Wales, Irland und Schottland (Dresden, 1804- 
05), 1, 70: Der Marschall kommt mit seinem Gefolge an das Thor, hinter 
welchem sich der Lord Mayor mit den Seinigen befindet. 


NONKONFORMIST—NONKONFORMISTISCH 
In English texts nonconformist occurs for the first time in 1619 
(NED). At the end of the seventeenth century the term is known in 


J. Hiibner, Curieuses und reales Natur-, Kunst-... und Handlungslexicon, 3rd 
ed. (Leipzig, 1717). 
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Germany. Both the noun and the adjective are found. At first they are 
used in English contexts only; later on, in the eighteenth century, 
they are occasionally applied to Germans too. The spelling is now 
Nonkonformist. It is listed by Hiibner (1706), Campe (1813), Heyse 
(1838), Sanders (1871), Duden (1907). Examples: 


H. L. Benthem, Engelindischer Kirch- und Schulen-Staat (Liineburg, 
1694), p. 196: ein anderer Non Conformistischer Prediger liebte die dreyfache 
Zahl, dahero musten alle Texte darnach eingetheilet werden. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Allerneueste Nachricht vom Kénigreich Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1737), p. 27: Die Non-Conformisten sind in Engelland starck. 

G. W. Alberti, Briefe betreffende den allerneuesten Zustand der Religion 
.. . in GroB-Britannien (Hannover, 1752-54), rv, 1014: nun wurde der Grund 
zu den folgenden Triibsalen der Nonconformisten gelegt. 

Lichtenberg, Briefe, ed. Leitzmann (Leipzig, 1901) m1, 141 (14 Jan., 
1795): Es ist nicht der Geist, sondern das Fleisch, was mich zum Noncon- 
formisten macht. 


PARK 


The older German use of the word park in the sense of “Tierge- 
hege” goes back to French. Seventeenth-century travelers see English 
parks for the first time and describe them. The meaning of the German 
word is altered under the influence of these examples and the eight- 
eenth-century predilection for English gardens. Campe (1813) treats 


park as a borrowing from English and suggests Pferch as a suitable 
German substitute. It is listed by Sperander (1828), Campe (1813), 
Heyse (1838), Sanders (1871), Grimm (DW5) Duden (1934), Schulz- 
Basler (1942). Cf. also F. Seiler, Die Entwicklung’ der deutschen Kultur 
im Spiegel des deuischen Lehnworts (Halle, 1895-1924), u, 163 and 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, vu (1906), 83. Examples: 


P. Eisenberg, Itinerarium Galliae et Angliae (Leipzig, 1614), p. 330: 
Bey dem Schlosse [i.e., in London] seyn zwene lustige Garten / deren einer 
Parque genennet wirdt. 

H. L. Benthem, Engeldndischer Kirch- und Schulen-Staat (Liineburg, 
1694), p. 40: gegen Norden hat es die James Park. 

A. von Haller, Tagebiicher seiner Reisen nach Deutschland, Holland und 
England 1723-27, ed. E. Hintzsche (St. Gallen, 1948), p. 125: Buckinghams- 
house liegt am du®ersten Ende de® Park. 

G. W. Alberti, Briefe betreffende den allerneuesten Zustand der Religion 

. . in GroG-Britannien (Hannover, 1752-54), 1, 91: Der angenehme Park, 
eine groBe Ebene mit Baumen bepflanzt, wird von den Englandern fleifig be- 
sucht. 

Sophie von La Roche, Tagebuch einer Reise durch Holland und England 
(Offenbach, 1791), p. 282: Wir kamen durch Hyde Park zuriick, welchen man 
in Deutschland durch englische Romane und Duelle kennt. 

J. G. Campe, Reise durch England und Frankreich (1801; Sdmiliche Kin- 
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der- und Jugendschriften, Braunschweig, 1831-36, xxxu, 38): Statt diesen 
Vorplatz . . . zu einer schmutzigen Mistgrube zu machen, hat er ihn in einen 
kleinen niedlichen Park (das Wort im Englischen Sinne genommen) verwan- 
delt. (Cf. also ibid., p. 43: sogenannte Parks oder Pferche.) 


PRESBYTERIANER 


As the name of a religious sect the word presbyterian is first found 
in English in 1641 (VED). German descriptions of England introduce 
the term at the end of the seventeenth century. It is listed in Htibner 
(1706), Campe (1813), Heyse (1838), Sanders (1871), Duden (1934). 
Examples: 


H. L. Benthem, Engeldndischer Kirch- und Schulen-Staat (Liineburg; 
1694), p. 200: Unter den Presbyterianen [sic] aber ist dieses ein allgemeiner 
Gebrauch [i.e., prayer before sermon]. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Der nach Engelland reisende curieuse Passagier 
(Hannover, 1726), p. 36: Die Independenten . . . halten gleichsam die Mit- 
tel-StraBe zwischen den Presbyterianern und Brownisten. 

G. W. Alberti, Briefe betreffende den allerneuesten Zustand der Religion 
... in GroG-Britannien (Hannover, 1752-54), m1, 54: sein Vater war ein 
Presbyterianer. 

J. W. von Archenholtz, England und Italien, 2nd ed. (Carlsruhe, 1791), 
1, 239: Die englischen Presbyterianer sind von den Schottlindischen sehr 
unterschieden. 


PROTEKTOR 


In the special sense denoting either Oliver Cromwell’s title or that 
of a regent during the minority of a king, protector is found in German 
books on England during the seventeenth century. Later on it is re- 
stricted to historical works. This meaning of the word is listed by Hiib- 
ner (1706). Examples: 


P. S., Zweyles Merckwiirdiges Schreiben (Enckhuesen, 1660) p. 1: Eine 
/ verweisung von dem einen zum andern / erst zum Parlament / nach der 
dissolution zum Protector. 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Allerneueste Nachricht vom Kénigreich Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1737), p. 54: Wahrender Minderjahrigkeit des Kénigs . . . wird 
vom Parlemente ein Regente, Protector oder Vormund gesetzt. 

D. A. F. Biisching, Neue Erdbeschreibung (Hamburg, 1770-73), 11-2, 
1277: Sein Sohn Karl II... war aber gegen Oliver Cromwel ungliicklich, 
welcher unter dem Titel eines Protectors von England, Scotland [sic] und 
Ireland [sic] diese Reiche regierte. 


PURITANER 


The word puritan occurs in English from the sixteenth century on- 
wards (NED). It appears in German texts during the seventeenth 
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century, at first with reference to English Protestants; later it was ap- 
plied in a wider sense to any purist. It is listed by Hiibner (1706), 
Heyse (1828), Sanders (1871), Duden (1934), Schulz-Basler (1942). 
The following are early examples (for the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Schulz-Basler provides further references) : 

M. Zeiller, Itinerarium Magnae Britanniae (StraBburg, 1634), p. 72: 
Es solle aber dieser nahm der Puritaner erstlich umbs Jahr 1568 bekant zu 
werden angefangen haben. 

Anon., Nubila Jubila Britannico-Stuartica (Frankfurt, 1662), p. 11: 
sonderlich aber die jenigen / so wegen der Reinigkeit / beydes in der Lehr 
/ und Ceremonien / Puritaner genennet werden. 


SHERIFF 


OE scirgerefa occurs for the first time about 1034 (VED). During 
the seventeenth century German books on England made the title of 
this English official known in Germany, but not until the time of the 
Wild-West stories of the nineteenth century did the word become 
widely used. It is listed by Hiibner (1706), Campe (1813), Heyse 
(1838), Sanders (1871), Duden (1934). Examples: 

J. J. Grasser, Frantsdsische und Englische Schatskammer (Basel, 1610), 
p. 260: zwen Zunfftmeister, Schiriffe genannt. 

Philemeri Irenici Elisii, Diarium Europaeum (Frankfurt, 1660), rv, 443: 
Darauf er... sich in eines Scheriffen Hauf begeben. 

Anon., Das jetst-lebende Engelland (printed 1689), p. 214: Der Hohe 
Scheriff aber neben dem Gouverneur wurde in das Castel gefangen gesetzet. 

E. Chamberlayn, Der gegenwdrtige Siaat dei Kémnigreichs Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1668/9), p. 109: Der Scherif oder Land-Richter kan . . . Personen 
anbefehlen auf zu sitzen und ihm bey zu stehen. 

A. F. Biisching, Newe Erdebeschreibung (Hamburg, 1770-73), m-2, 1288: 
Diese reisenden Richter werden von den Sherifs feyerlich empfangen. 

K. May, Winnetou (1893: Volksausgabe [Radebeul, 1932], m, 159): 
Eigentlich sollte der Sheriff da sein. 


SPRECHER 


As a parliamentary term the word Sprecher is a semantic borrowing 
from English. The first speaker in the House of Parliament to be 
formally mentioned is Sir Thomas de Hungerford in 1376 (NED). 
From the seventeenth century on Sprecher occurs in German descrip- 
tions of the English political scene. Early texts also use Redner, 
Vorsprecher or orator. During the nineteenth century Sprecher is also 
used for the chairman of a Turnverein and similar institutions. It is 
listed by Hiibner (i706), Adelung (1774), Campe (1807), Grimm 
(DWb), Duden (1934). Examples: 
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Anon., Vollsténdiges Englisches Memorial (printed 1649), p. 89: Worauf 
des Oberhauses Orator sagte ... . 

Zesen, Die verschmahete doch wieder erhihete M ajestaht (Amsterdam, 1661), 
p. 41: Solches bezeugen die briefe / so er an den Redner / oder Vorsprecher des 
Oberhauses im 1645 jahre abgehen lassen. 

E. W. Happel, Mundus mirabilis tripartitus (Ulm, 1687-89), m, 327: 
Der Sprecher hat kein Votum im Hause... . 

J. B. Kuechelbecker, Allerneueste Nachricht vom Kénigreich Engelland 
(Frankfurt, 1737), p. 124: Hierauf begeben sich die Gemeinen ins Unter-Haus, 
und erwiahlen einen Sprecher oder Redner. 

C. P. Moritz, Reisen eines Deutschen in England (Berlin, 1783), p. 51: 
so oft jemand hinausgehen will, stellt er sich erst vor den Sprecher. 

G. Keller, Das Fiahnlein der sieben Aufrechten (1860: Werke [Stuttgart, 
1906], v1, 318): Denn plétzlich stellte sich die Wahrheit heraus, da® zu einer 
Fahne ein Sprecher gehdre. 

P. F. Ganz 


Westfield College 
University of London 





THE POEM PIERS PLOWMAN 


IN SPITE of some welcome signs of a reaction from it,! the tradition 
would still appear to flourish of considering Piers Plowman “‘as a docu- 
ment of major importance to the social historian, as a puzzling alle- 
gory, and as a vehicle of certain great theological and spiritual 
truths,’’® but only exceptionally as a poem, a work which gives pleas- 
ure and which can be read and re-read with a sense of exhilaration and 
discovery. This preoccupation with the subject matter is understand- 
able, since Piers Plowman presents many difficulties of interpretation; 
and it is of course true that much of its power lies in its central theme, 
as relevant today as it was to Langland’s contemporaries. But there 
have been many other works written about the evils of the times and 
the problem of Salvation, which have now dropped out of sight. What 
sets Piers Plowman in that comparatively small group of poems which 
are still living works and not historical monuments is—as always—not 
so much its subject as the vantage point from which that subject is 
observed, and its vigorous and sensitive use of words, both of which 
are reflections of Langland’s personality.’ It is, first, with certain as- 
pects of the style, and secondly, with the poem’s angle of observation 
that this article is concerned. 

There is a short passage in Passus I which will serve as an introduc- 
tory illustration of the style of Piers Plowman. It is not one of the 
great passages, but it is a fair example of the norm from which the 
great passages rise, and it illustrates some characteristic features of 
Langland’s style. It is part of the preliminary statement of the theme 
of the poem, and deals with the all-importance of that charity without 
which we are as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal: 

[gain money honestly] 
For though ye be trewe of yowre tonge and trewliche wynne, 
And as chaste as a childe that in cherche wepeth, 
But if ye loven lelliche and lene the poure, [faithfully: give to] 
Such good as god yow sent godelich parteth, 


Ye ne have na more meryte_ in masse ne in houres, 
Than Malkyn of hire maydenhode that no man desireth. 


1E.g., D. A. Traversi, “The Vision of Piers Plowman,” Scrutiny, v (December, 
1936); G. Kane, Middle English Literature (New York: British Book Centre, 1951). 

? J. Lawlor, “Piers Plowman—The Pardon Reconsidered,” MLR, xtv (October, 
1950), 4. 

3 J am making the initial assumption that all three versions are the work of one 
man, William Langland. 
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For James the gentil jugged in his bokes, 
That faith with-oute the faite is righte no thinge worthi, [deed] 
And as ded as a dore-tre but yif the dedes folwe;... [unless] 
For-thi chastite with-oute charite worth cheyned in helle; [shall be] 
It is as lewed asalaumpe that no lighte is inne. [useless] 

Many chapeleynes arne chaste ac charite isawey; [but] 
Aren no men avarousere than Aij whan thei ben avaunced; [they] 
Unkynde to her kyn and to alle cristene, 
Chewen here charite and chiden after more. 
Such chastite with-outen charite worth cheyned in helle! (B.1.177 ff.) 


The passage serves first of all as an example of the alliterative meter, 
progressing from its two springboards of fully stressed syllables in 
each half line, and bringing with it the simple sensuous pleasure of the 
consonantal repetition. The alliteration, moreover, serves to empha- 
size what is already emphatic; it reinforces the full stress and helps 
to give vigor to the line. If there were a common rhythm running 
through the line, or a fixed number of syllables this might seem an ex- 
cess of emphasis. But in fact the number of syllables and the arrange- 
ment of the stressed and unstressed elements vary from half-line to 
half-line. The hammer-blows of stress and alliteration together do not 
normally fall in exactly the same place for two lines consecutively. 
And it is perhaps the combination of the double emphasis and the 
shifting pattern of where that emphasis falls that keeps the reader 
alert to the verse. 

The alliterative meter is not, of course, always equally effective; this 
passage from Passus I, for example, contains too many end-stopped 
lines to be completely pleasing. But at its best, since the possible 
metrical patterns of the half-lines are all those of normal colloquial 
speech, the meter can be used in sustained passages without producing 
any sense of strain, or of an artificial order of words cutting across the 
grain of the sense. And besides giving an impression of ease and flexi- 
bility in the longer passages, it offers also the satisfaction of a clearly 
defined form in the individual lines, with the balance of the half-lines 
against each other and the alliteration spanning both. Part at least 
of the pleasure that alliterative poetry gives lies in the occurrence of 
those lines which, perfectly in keeping with their context, flash out 
with a miniature completeness of their own—‘‘And ye, lovely ladyes 
with youre longe fyngres,” or, from the passage under consideration— 
“And as chaste as a childe that in cherche wepeth.” 

This particular line is also an example of the way in which Lang- 
land obtains sharpness of outline by the narrowing of the focus from 
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a general conception to a single selected detail. Here it narrows from 
a general conception of angel-infancy—‘“as chaste as a childe’”—to 
that of a child at the one particular moment of baptism when its inno- 
cence is most complete. Further examples of this feature of his style 
occur in his rebuke to lords who give away their land to negligent 
monks: 


To religious, that have no reuthe though it reyne on here auteres! 
(B.X.313) 


and in the line in which Langland, speaking of the realm of France, 
brings it directly before the eyes as a landscape with clouds brooding 
over it: 

That is the richest rewme that reyne over hoveth! (B.III.207) 


The other two similes in this passage from Passus I—“as ded as a 
dore-tre,” “‘as lewed as a laumpe that no lighte is inne,”—are not par- 
ticularly remarkable, and can be paralleled by many others through- 
out the poem—‘‘as comune as a cartwey,”’ “also wroth as the wynde,” 
“as naked as a nedle,” etc. The light they throw on the surrounding 
passage varies in intensity. What they all share, and in this their value 
chiefly lies, is the appearance of popular wisdom (like that embodied 
in proverbs) which they bring to the poem. However much the poem 
is concerned ultimately with spiritual things, it is always firmly rooted 
in the earth; and Langland, dealing with a subject of great importance 
and seriousness, chooses his illustrations with perfect freedom from 
where he will. It is this readiness to include any aspect of human ex- 
perience which sets the poem on a broad and steady foundation, and 
which gives it that quality of toughness which makes for endurance. 
It also enables Langland to make his point as effectively as possible. 
There could hardly be a more stinging rebuke to self-righteous and 
coldhearted virtue than his comparison with the ill-favored slut who 
is chaste of necessity: 


Ye ne have na more meryte_ in masse ne in houres 
Than Malkyn of hire maydenhode that no man desireth. 


The introduction of Malkin at this point also illustrates that out- 
standing characteristic of Langland’s style—his use of the concrete 
and the specific.‘ The most noticeable feature of his vocabulary is his 
constant preference for a word which carries with it some physical 

‘ This is truer of the B than of the C version, where an idea expressed concretely in 


B frequently becomes abstract. See E. Talbot Donaldson, Piers Plowman: The C-Texi 
and Its Poet (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), Chap. ITI. 
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image or sensation. The child in his simile is not only in the church, it 
is crying in the church; the uncharitable priests do not merely not give 
alms, they themsélves eat up what ought to be given: 


Unkynde to her kyn and to alle cristene 
Chewen her charite and chiden after more. 


Similarly, in Passus III (where Lady Meed is speaking), it is the use 
of concrete vocabulary that conveys the psychological effect that the 
hope of gain produces in dispirited troops: 

There I lafte with my lorde his lyf for to save, [stayed behind] 

I made his men meri and mornyng lette. [stop complaining] 


I batered hem on the bakke and bolded here hertis, 
And dede hem hoppe for hope to have me at wille. [made] (B.II1.196 ff.) 


And there is a later example where the choice of concrete and some- 
what crude vocabulary not only gives the passage vigor, but carries 
with it the overtones of Langland’s contempt and loathing as well. He 
is talking about men who discuss theological problems frivolously, as 
an intellectual amusement, an alternative to ribald minstrelsy after 
dinner: 


Ac if thei carpen of Cryst this clerkis and this lewed, [clergy: and layfolk] 
Atte mete in her murthes whan mynstralles ben stille, 

Thanne telleth thei of the trinite a tale other tweyne, [or two] 

And bringen forth a balled resoun and taken Bernard to witnesse, _[irite] 
And putten forth a presumpsioun to preve the sothe. 

Thus thei dryvele at her deyse_ the deite to knowe, 

And gnawen god with the gorge whan her gutte is fulle. (B.X.51 ff.)§ 


5 How the choice of a single word can determine the whole flavor of a passage is 
illustrated by a comparison between the three versions at the point where Piers is giving 
the pilgrims instructions how to find Truth. They will reach a castle of which the porter 
is called Amende-Yow. The A version reads: 


Bidde A-mende-thou meken him to his mayster ones, 

To wynne up the wiket-yat that the wey schutte, 

Tho that Adam and Eve eeten heore bone. [ate their destruction) 
(A. VI.91 ff.) 


The C version reads: 
Rydeth to A-mende-yow meketh yow to hus mayster Grace, 
To openen and undo the hye yate of hevene, 
That Adam and Eve ayens ous alle shutte. 
(C.VIII.248 ff.) 


Both are respectable, but (apart, perhaps, from the last half-line of A) colorless passages. 
But the intervening B version reads: 

Biddeth Amende-yow meke him til his maistre ones, 

To wayve up the wiket that the womman shette, 


Tho Adam and Eve _ eten apples unrosted. 
(B.V.610 ff.) 
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But it is not simply the choice of individual words which produces 
the effect of hardness and precision. It is also the choice of specific ex- 
amples to illustrate an abstract idea. When Langland wishes to express 
the commonplace that in death all men are equal, he does so with a 
rattle of bones: 


For in charnel atte chirche cherles ben yvel to knowe, 
Or a knighte fram a knave there knowe this in thin herte. (B.VI.50—51) 


And when he is showing how the poor are protected from the worst ef- 
fects of sin, since excesses in one direction are balanced by privations 
in another, he does so in these terms: 
And though his glotonye be to gode ale he goth to cold beddynge, 
[uncovered: uncomfortably blanketed] 
And his heved un-heled un-esiliche i-wrye; 


For whan he streyneth hym to streche the strawe is his schetes. 
(B.XIV.231 ff.) 


The concreteness and selectiveness of Langland’s style, his con- 
stant awareness of and power to communicate physical reality are 
strikingly illustrated in the well-known Passus V, the Vision of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. Among its outstanding passages are the presenta- 
tion of turbulent humanity in the ale-house into which Gluttony is 


lured on his way to church; and the masterly suggestion (in Wrath’s 
confession) of some really vicious gossip and backbiting among the 
ladies of the convent.® Particularly is the passus remarkable for its 
power in suggesting the outward appearance of repellent-looking 
humanity—the outward appearance which reflects and symbolizes the 
inner corruption. Sometimes the repulsive figure is conjured up, with 
great concentration, in two lines: 





And with the addition of that quaint and specific epithet the whole passage comes to life, 
and the line is a memorable one. (Is it perhaps because “unrosted” immediately suggests 
its opposite, and gives an air of domestic snugness to the scene, which makes the whole 
episode of the Fall much less remote and much more poignant?) 

* The revision of a line in this passage reinforces the impression that Langland was 
sensitive to the associations his words carry with them. Dame Peronelle, the gossip goes, 
will never be prioress 

For she had childe in chirityme al owre chapitere it wiste. 
(B.V.161) 


The phrase “in cherrytime” makes the line inappropriately pleasing; and in the C ver- 
sion it is replaced by one which suggests nothing but complete and unlovely squalor: 
For hue hadde a childe in the chapon-cote [hen-house] 
(C.VII.136). 
The line loses all its charm; but it is doubtful whether Langland was, in his choice of 
words, consciously governed by anything but a determination to make his meaning as 
clear and as forceful as possible. 
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Now awaketh Wratthe with two whyte eyen, 
And nyvelynge with the nose and his nekke hangynge. (B.V.134-35) 


Sometimes the description is rather more elaborate: 


And thanne cam Coveytise can I hym noughte descryve 

So hungriliche and holwe sire Hervy hym loked. 

He was bitelbrowed and baberlipped also, [thick-lipped] 

With two blered eyghen as a blynde hagge; 

And as a letheren purs _lolled his chekes, 

Wel sydder than his chyn thei chiveled for elde; lower: trembled] 

And as a bondman of his bacoun his berde was bidraveled. 

With an hode on his hed a lousi hatte above, 

And in a tauny tabarde of twelve wynter age, 

Al totorne and baudy and ful of lys crepynge; [dirty] 

But if that a lous couthe have lopen the bettre, [leapt] 

She sholde noughte have walked on that welche so was it thredebare. 
[cloth] (B.V.188 ff.) 


Here, besides the selection of salient detail, the concrete vocabulary, 
the simple comparisons, there is at the end a culminating twist, when 
Langland, again utilizing proverbial wit, suddenly presents his hearers 
with the image of one intrepid louse leaping perilously from thread to 
distant thread while her less agile companions hold back defeated—a 
good example of his occasional use of the grotesque image. (The 
wrestling match, declared to be impossible, between Avarice and 
Poverty (B.XIV.238) is another example.) Piers Plowman is fre- 
quently—perhaps too frequently—compared with a medieval church 
or cathedral, but the comparison is an apt one, even to the gargoyles. 

The personification of the Deadly Sins however is a subject which 
lends itself comparatively easily to striking presentation. The re- 
sources of Langland’s style are tested far more severely and are most 
triumphantly successful when he is dealing with intractable subjects 
like divine love or divine omnipotence, or presenting the central inci- 
dents of Christianity—the Incarnation or the Crucifixion—so that, 
without distortion they come home to the hearer with all the freshness 
of something heard or fully apprehended for the first time. (Earlier in 
the same tradition, the poet of The Dream of the Rood displays a simi- 
lar power.) And again it is by the selection of the concrete and specific 
that his effects are chiefly gained. 

There is an example of this in the A version, where Langland sug- 
gests the splendor and omnipotence of God in these three lines: 

The tour ther Treuthe is inne i-set is above the sonne, 


He may do with the day-sterre what him deore lyketh; 
Deth dar not do_ thing that he defendeth. (A.VI.82 ff.) 
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The effect is produced by the selection of three details only; height in 
the heavens—‘‘i-set is above the sonne”’; the negative point of the re- 
duction of death to submissiveness; and the central unexpected choice 
of positive example of God’s power, ‘‘he may do with the day-sterre 
what him deore lyketh’—he may do as he pleases with the morning 
star. It is probable that part of the appeal that this makes to the imag- 
ination lies in the biblical echoes it sets up in the mind, of that occa- 
sion, for example, “‘when the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy’’; or the promise in the Revelation of St. 
John, ‘‘and I will give him the morning star.’”’ Undoubtedly a great 
part of the force of the poem as a whole is to be found in the immense 
weight and pressure behind it of Christian belief and tradition, and 
the tact with which Langland makes use of it; so that, for example, 
memories of the Gospel narrative give strength to his own highly selec- 
tive visions of the Incarnation. One of these, which is part of Holy 
Church’s dissertation on divine love (B.I.151), is a very well-known 
and much quoted passage; there also occur in a later Passus three 
much less familiar lines which present the same subject in an almost 
instantaneous flash of illumination. They occur in the section where 
Langland is answering his own doubts about the value of learning, 
and appear in the form of a prophecy: 


For the heihe holigoste hevene shal to-cleve, 

And love shal lepe out after in-to this lowe erthe, 

And clennesse shal cacchen it and clerkes shullen it fynde. 
[purity: wise men] (B.XII.141 ff.) 


The extreme brevity, the active, almost violent significance of the 
verbs upon which most of the emphasis of the lines falls, gives the pas- 
sage an air of joyous rapidity, presenting the Incarnation as a sort of 
divine game played with the whole universe for its playground. But 
in spite of the tremendous concentration all the essential details of 
the doctrine are there. The passage is complete in itself and wholly 
adequate to its theme. 

We have been warned by E. Talbot Donaldson’ against admiring 
“the one-line gems” to the neglect of the broad significance of the 
poem which was certainly Langland’s main concern. But it is arguable 
that the “one-line gems” and the comparatively short passages of the 
type I have been quoting—and they are frequent throughout the poem 
—are one of the chief means by which Langland pricks his readers on 


7 Piers Plowman: The C-Text and Its Poet, p. 72. 
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to a discovery of the broad significance. Encouragement is often neces- 
sary. In spite of all that has been written of the essential clarity and 
coherence of the theme of Piers Plowman, it is very often a clarity and 
coherence apparent more in analysis than at the time of reading. And 
Langland’s habit of arguing things out as he goes along often leads 
him to include matter which obscures rather than illuminates his 
meaning. Even in the short passage quoted from Passus I the argu- 
ment is confused by his introducing into the middle of a denunciation 
of virtue without charity, a reference to St. James and faith without 
works. Even in the finest section of the poem, the Vita de Dobet, the 
dramatic sweep of the poetry is sometimes checked by theological 
arguments incompletely assimilated. Throughout the poem there are 
passages of considerable tediousness, and at least superficial muddle. 
But saved by the vitality of the poetry when Langland is writing at 
his best, it remains a living work, part of a living tradition, when the 
works of many of his contemporaries of perhaps equal moral earnest- 
ness and desire to reach the hearts of their readers, are corpses arti- 
ficially preserved in University Schools of English Language and Litera- 
ture. 

It is not of course only in the brief passages that Langland’s imagi- 
native powers are seen at their brightest. He is capable too of passages 
of sustained beauty, like his vision of the middle earth and all the won- 
der of its living creatures (B.XI.318 ff.); or in particular, the section 
of the Vita de Dobet, which deals with the life of Christ. In spite of 
some weak passages already referred to, the section is distinguished by 
its handling of the material as a whole—the freedom of movement be- 
tween allegory and gospel narrative, the recurring and unifying image- 
ry of the joust at Jerusalem, which is how Langland visualizes the 
Crucifixion, and the skillful changes in mood and variations in speed 
throughout. The tide of the poetry ebbs and flows until its final tri- 
umphant sweep through the scene of the Crucifixion into that of the 
Harrowing of Hell, which is, poetically, the climax not only of the 
Vita de Dobet but of the whole poem as well. Much of the account 
of the Harrowing of Hell is in direct speech and highly dramatic, and 
what makes this part of the poem memorable is not so much the visual 
imagery, as the speech cadences, the sound of the voice crying out of 
the great light: 

Dukes of this dym place anon undo this yates, 
That Cryst may come in the kynges sone of hevene. (B.X VIII.317-18) 


or the speech, addressed to Lucifer, in which Christ claims the souls 
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in hell as his right, a speech unequalled in its sustained eloquence, 
ranging between triumph and tenderness: 


Now bygynneth thi gyle ageyne the to tourne, 
And my grace to growe ay gretter and wyder. 
The bitternesse that thow hast browe brouke it thi-selven, [brewed] 
That art doctour of deth drynke that thow madest! 
For I, that am lorde of lyf love is my drynke, 
And for that drynke to-day I deyde upon erthe. 
I faughte so, me threstes yet for mannes soule sake; [J thirst] 
May no drynke me moiste ne my thruste slake, 
Tyl the vendage falle in the vale of Iosephath, [vintage] 
That I drynke righte ripe must “resureccio mortuorum,” [new wine] 
And thanne shal I come as a kynge_ crouned with angeles, 
And han out of helle alle mennes soules. [take] (B.X VIII.359 ff.) 


It is in this section of the Harrowing of Hell too that there occur 
some of the best examples of that wider selectiveness and sound sense 
of values which, together with the concentrated strength and unex- 
pectedness of his poetry, most distinguishes Langland and keeps 
Piers Plowman on the right side of that great barrier which in litera- 
ture separates the living from the dead and the moribund. The use 
which Langland makes of Hell is as good an example as any of his 


power to distinguish between the permanent and the perishable. For 
Hell is the setting for the climax of Langland’s poem, as it is for many 
other pieces of medieval devotional and didactic literature from Anglo- 
Saxon times onwards. But whereas in most of these the emphasis is 
upon the torments of the damned, a playing upon a crude physical hor- 
ror* which has now lost its potency, Langland’s hell is a hell radiant 
with light and love, the scene not of torment, but of release from tor- 


8 The thirteenth-century homily Sawles Warde contains a good typical example 
better written than most. “Hell is wide beyond measure and bottomlessly deep, full of 
flame incomparable, for no earthly fire can equal it, full of stench intolerable, for in 
earth no living thing could endure it, full of sorrow unutterable, for no mouth can relate 
or describe the wretchedness and misery of it. The darkness is so thick that it is palpable, 
for the fire gives no light, but blinds the eyes of those who are there, with ever-suffocat- 
ing smoke, vilest of fumes. And yet in that profound darkness they can see black shapes 
like devils, who hammer them and hurt them continually and afflict them with all kinds 
of tortures; and dragons with tails and as terrible as the devils swallow them whole, and 
spew them out again, or sometimes tear them to pieces and chew them up every morsel, 
and then are they restored as whole as they were before to endure such a punishment 
without end. . . . The loathly serpents of hell . . . eat out their eyes and the gristle of 
their noses, and adders and frogs—not like those here but a hundred times more hor- 
rible—creep in and out at the mouth and at the ears and at the eyes and at the navel and 
at the hollow breast, like maggots in rotten flesh, the thickest imaginable. There is 
weeping in the flame and chattering of teeth in the snowy weather ... ,” and so on, 
in the same strain. 
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ment, and its emotional and dramatic effect is as powerful as ever. And 
what is true of Passus XVIII is true of the whole poem. In form, in 
theme, and in detail, it is completely of its age. Many contemporary 
parallels could be found for its use of allegory, with its four levels of 
significance, for its threefold classification of the good life, for the 
chief theological problems discussed—even for details like the louse 
on Avarice’s coat. The external features of the poem are thoroughly 
“medieval” and conventional. But the spirit informing them, and the 
sense of values they embody are neither “medieval” nor “modern,” 
but ones valid in any period. Some knowledge of the period and of 
fourteenth-century English is necessary to get through the external 
crust which time has deposited on the poem. But once that is past 
Piers Plowman demands few further concessions. It is still possible to 
respond to it as Langland intended. 

It is not that he was a particularly profound or original thinker, or 
that he is often found consciously rejecting contemporary opinion; 
his treatment of the problem of salvation for the righteous heathen is 
almost the only part where he appears to feel himself in a minority. 
What gives the poem its durable quality is his instinct for the placing 
of the emphasis, for selecting from the material available those parts 
which are of permanent value, and passing lightly over the rest. 

There is a point of detail which illustrates this further. Langland, it 
is plain from his description of the Tree of Charity (B.X Vi), shares 
the contemporary belief that the verse in the parable—‘“‘But other fell 
upon good ground and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, some thirtyfold”—was to be interpreted as referring to the 
degree of treasure in heaven which would be the reward of virginity, 
continent widowhood, and matrimony, in that order of merit. But 
when he has occasion to consider the question of marriage at all fully, 
he is not concerned with the comparative merits of matrimony and 
celibacy (with the bias heavily against marriage, as in that unpleasing 
little thirteenth-century tract Hali Meithhad). All his energies are ex- 
pended on a denunciation of mercenary marriages, and a plea for mar- 
riages of affection: 


For no londes, but for love loke ye be wedded... . (B.IX.175) 


It is this which is the basis of one of the most pleasing of his longer 
similes, in a passage where, after speaking of certain spiritual advan- 
tages to be found in unavoidable poverty, he goes on to speak of the 
much higher claims of voluntary poverty: 
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Moche hardier may he axen that here myghte have his wille 

In londe and in lordship and likynge of bodye, 

And for goddis love leveth al and lyveth as a beggere; 

And as a mayde for mannes love her moder forsaketh, 

Hir fader and alle her frendes and folweth hir make, 

Moche is suche a mayde to lovie of hym that such one taketh, 

More than a mayden is_ that is maried thorw brokage, 

As bi assent of sondry partyes and sylver to bote, 

More for coveitise of good than kynde love of bothe;— 

So it fareth bi eche a persone that possessioun forsaketh, 

And put hym to be pacient and poverte weddeth, 

The which is sybbe to god hym-self and so to his seyntes. 
(B.XIV.261 ff.) 


In the main, however, Langland retains a lasting hold on the sym- 
pathies of his readers by his steady placing of the emphasis on the 
love and mercy of God rather than on hell fire and the terror of judg- 
ment; and on the importance of human kindness and neighborly love, 
rather than on an ideal of exaggerated asceticism. And in his concep- 
tion of God at least, he was certainly writing against a strong con- 
temporary bias, for 
a curious agreement manifests itself among contemporary moralists of all 
classes with regard to the fact that this “presumpcion and overhopynge in the 
mercy of God” is one, if not actually the most potent and deadly of current 
popular heresies. Bromyard recognizes it as a characteristic subtlety of the 
devil’s predication and of all heretics after him: “‘ ‘Howsoever great thy sins may 
be, greater is his mercy.’ And in this third point he deceives many, nay rather 
well-nigh the whole world. And therefore more preaching is to be made 
against this deception of the devil’s and little or nothing of the mercy of God. 
Because, as against a hundred who attend preaching and sin in presuming 
overmuch upon the Divine mercy, there is not one who sins in desperation.’”® 


But Langland’s God is the God of mercy, not the God of Wrath, as 
is exemplified most strikingly in Christ’s speech during the Harrowing 
of Hell, but also throughout the poem in details like the speed with 
which, in the confession of the Seven Deadly Sins, Avarice’s despair 
is countered with the very text that Bromyard denounces: 

Have mercye in thi mynde and with thi mouth biseche it, 

For goddes mercye is more than alle hise other werkes; . . . 

And al the wikkednesse in this worlde that man myghte worche or thynke, 


Ne is no more to the mercye of god _ than in the see a glede. [glowing coal] 
(B.V.288 ff.) 


This conception of God reflects back into Langland’s treatment of hu- 


* G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge University Press, 1926), 
Chap. vit, p. 335. 
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man relationships, in which all the forces of his indignation and com- 
passion come into play—indignation against those who by living sel- 
fishly and carelessly endanger the spiritual and physical well-being of 
others, compassion for those who suffer. It is a compassion all the more 
impressive for being so clear-sighted and without illusions. Langland 
knew, without its affecting his sympathy and sense of responsibility, 
that the poor were often greedy and lazy and that many of the beggars 
were frauds (e.g., B.VI.123 ff.). He saw, too, beyond the more spectac- 
ular forms of poverty to the hidden miseries of the respectable poor, 
struggling against odds to keep up appearances (C.X.71 ff.). And the 
range of his compassion is wide. For though his treatment of the classes 
with the money and the authority is chiefly remarkable for its satirical 
ferocity—the natural complement of his sympathy for their victims— 
there are also to be found in it examples of his anxiety for the spiritual 
welfare of the rich, ind a desire not for retribution but for reform, for 
their own sakes as well for the sake of those they could help. The best 
single example of this is Passus XIV, a disquisition by Patience on 
Poverty, which at first reading seems to lack all the most impressive 
qualities of Langland’s verse, but which on closer examination is seen 
to be alight with human kindness, unsentimental and unembittered. 
The strength of the passage lies largely in the effect of the Passus as 


a whole, but the following extract illustrates both Langland’s moving 
representation of the miseries of the poor, unrelieved even by those 
seasonal pleasures the animals enjoy, and also his consciousness of the 
spiritual dangers of the rich, prevented by their wealth from detecting 
any danger signals: 


For moche murthe is amonges riche as in mete and clothynge, 

And moche murthe in Maye is amonges wilde bestes, 

And so forth whil somer lasteth her solace dureth. 

Ac beggeres aboute Midsomer _bredlees thei soupe, 

And yit is wynter for hem worse for wete-shodde thei gange, 

A-fyrst sore and afyngred and foule yrebuked, [very thirsty and hungry] 

And arated of riche men that reuthe is to here. 

Now, lorde, sende hem somer and some manere Ioye, 

Hevene after her hennes-goynge that here han such defaute! [death] 

For alle myghtest thow have made none mener than other, 

And yliche witty and wyse_ if the wel hadde lyked. [alike] 

And have reuthe on thise riche men that rewarde noughte thi prisoneres; 
[look after] 

Of the good that thow hem gyvest “ingrati’” ben manye; 

Ac, god, of thi goodnesse gyve hem grace to amende. 

For may no derth ben hem dere drouth, ne weet, [be grievous to them] 
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Ne noyther hete ne haille have thei here hele, [health] 
Of that thei wilne and wolde wanteth hem nought here. 
Ac pore peple, thi prisoneres lorde, in the put of myschief, [pit] 
Conforte tho creatures that moche care suffren 
Thorw derth, thorw drouth alle her dayes here, 
Wo in wynter tymes for wantyng of clothes, 
And in somer tyme selde_ soupen to the fulle; 
Comforte thi careful Cryst, in thi ryche, [kingdom.] 
For how thow confortest alle creatures clerkes bereth witnesse... . 
(B.XIV.157 ff.) 


Even if such passages, where Langland is writing with most pas- 
sion and sincerity, lack, as they sometimes do, the hard and epigram- 
matic originality of some of the other parts of the poem, they make 
their own contribution to the durability of Piers Plowman. For the 
things that mattered most to Langland are the things that matter still; 
the standards by which he made his judgments are still valid. And the 
simple philosophy which underlies the poem is strong and sound 
enough to bear the weight of the massive structure of the allegory, 
and stand the test of years. Towards the end of Piers Plowman, in the 
last Passus, when the forces of Antichrist are arrayed against Chris- 
tendom, when old age has attacked Langland, the dreamer of the 
poem, and death approaches, he calls out to Kynde (Nature) who 


advises him to betake himself into the House of Unity, and learn some 
trade to practice until his summons comes. Whereupon Langland 
asks what is the best trade to learn: 


“Conseille me, Kynde,” quod I “‘what crafte is best to lerne?”’ 
“Lerne to love,” quod Kynde “and leve of alle othre.” (B.XX.206-207) 


It is the final statement of what has been said or implied many times 
before; and there are no lines which provide a more adequate sum- 
ming-up of the theme of the poem and the spirit in which it is written. 
ELIZABETH SUDDABY 
University College of the South West, Exeter 





THE CANTERBURY TALES: EARLY MANUSCRIPTS 
AND RELATIVE POPULARITY 


MRS. DEMPSTER’S articles of the past seven years have illuminated the 
manuscript history of the Canterbury Tales by drawing from the myr- 
iad detail a general outline.! The complex interrelations are still there, 
but they now have more meaning because of the total design into 
which they fit. With full recognition of the debt which we owe to Mrs. 
Dempster I should like to call attention to one segment of her postu- 
lated design that seems to me unsupported by the evidence, to offer an 
alternative explanation, and to make some suggestions based on the 
explanation that go beyond manuscript history into the realm of the 
history of taste. 

In her article, “On the Significance of Hengwrt’s Change of Ink in 

the Merchant's Tale,” Mrs. Dempster gives the following picture of 
scribal activity on the manuscripts left at Chaucer’s death: 
The alternative, in the form which the present writer has come to regard 
as most probable, is that the very great majority of the manuscripts postulated 
as heads of genetic groups for the various CT pieces were copies made after 
Chaucer’s death from the papers that he had left; that several scribes worked 
simultaneously, transcribing from different portions of Chaucer’s Nachlass 
and, very soon, also from each other’s manuscripts; that those early copies 
were of single tales and of single blocks of tales, no arrangement for the whole 
collection or any large portion of it having as yet been worked out; finally 
that they were intended, not for sale, not for readers, but as exemplars to be 
copied from when conditions would permit the preparation of CT manuscripts 
for readers. (MLN, tx, 329.) 


This picture of scribes copying out exemplars of Chaucer’s Nachlass 
would account for even more confusion and shifting of textual affilia- 
tion than the manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales provide. But I 
think it would have left us a very different pattern of confusion. Ap- 
proximately the same number of exemplars of each section should re- 
sult from this system. And in turn the exemplars should then produce 
an equal number of textual traditions. Some accidental differences we 
might, it is true, expect. But hardly the difference between the twelve 


1 “Manly’s Conception of the Early History of the Canterbury Tales,” PMLA, Lx1 
(1946), 379-415; “A Chapter of the Manuscript History of the Canterbury Tales,” 
PMLA, vxim (1948), 456-84; “On the Significance of Hengwrt’s Change of Ink in the 
Merchant's Tale,” MLN, tx (1948), 325-30; “The Fifteenth-Century Editors of the 
Canterbury Tales and the Problem of Tale Order,” PMLA, txtv (1949), 1123-42. Note 
also Mrs. Dempster’s controversy with Albert E. Hartung entitled “The Clerk’s End- 
link in the d Manuscripts,” PMLA, txvu (1952), 1173-81. 
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independent lines of descent in the Franklin’s Tale, the ten in the 
Prioress’s Tale ; and the three in the Second Nun’s Tale, the two in the 
Monk’s Tale, the Manciple’s Tale, and the Parson’s Tale. Further- 
more, of the tales that early scribes had difficulty in obtaining—in 
other words the ones most probably separated from Chaucer’s Nach- 
lass and therefore presumably exempt from the early scribes’ activity 
—of these tales we find the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale with 
eight independent lines of descent and the Manciple’s Tale with two.” 

When we come to a consideration of the earliest extant manuscript, 
Hengwrt, the difficulty of reconciling the evidence with Mrs. Demp- 
ster’s theory is almost as great. For here is a scribe who gets excellent 
texts of almost all the Canterbury Tales; yet has great difficulty in 
coming by some of the links and tales.’ It is difficult to see how this 
could happen if we assume that the best texts (i.e., Chaucer’s own) 
were subjected to the intense copying operation *postulated by Mrs. 
Dempster with the intention of providing exemplars for just such col- 
lected editions of CT as the Hengwrt text. If the scribe of Hg had ac- 
cess to the accumulated exemplars, surely his first interest would be a 
collection and arrangement of a complete set. The evidence of the 
manuscript is plain. It reveals a scribe uncertain of tale order and un- 
certain of what tales and links he could expect to find. On the other 
hand, if the scribe of Hg did not have access to the accumulated exem- 
plars, how are we to account for the almost uniform excellence of his 
text? One possibility of doing just this exists. Perhaps the copies 
Chaucer left at his death were given away, once a sufficient number of 
exemplars were made. His fair copies had perhaps been made in even 
less permanent form than the exemplars and were corrected in some 
places, almost worn out in others, difficult to read and to keep in any 
sort of order. Most of these copies fell into the hands of the Hg scribe 
and are the basis for the parts of his text he wrote first. In this way we 
can account for the peculiarities of the Hg text, but at considerable 
strain to the probabilities. For we should have to assume some method 
of transmission for the Chaucer manuscripts to the Hg scribe that 
would not involve at the same time a knowledge of the extensive copy- 
ing that had already taken place. If he had known of the great collec- 
tion of exemplars, surely he would have sought access to it before 
starting his own manuscript. 


? Figures on the number of independent lines of descent are based on Manly and 
Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940), 1. 
* See Manly and Rickert, 1, 266-83, for a full description of Hengwrt manuscript. 
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Finally there is the logic of the situation itself after Chaucer’s 
death. Was there an immediate demand for the collected Canterbury 
Tales? If there was, surely the first job of Chaucer’s heir in meeting 
the demand was to collect and arrange manuscripts of as many parts 
of the work as he could lay his hands on; and then to have copies made 
from a single set of exemplars. This system was the one apparently 
employed by the c editor and by the other commercial editors who suc- 
ceeded him (see Mrs. Dempster’s articles, PMLA, Lx, 456 ff., and 
PMLA, vxrtv, 1123 ff.). But if no such demand existed, how could it 
have been foreseen and the multiplication of exemplars justified? The 
demand could hardly exist before the circulation of some of the tales, 
and if it did exist at Chaucer’s death, would the potential readers have 
been content to wait on the copying of exemplars, ‘“‘not for sale, not 
for readers”? 

What then happened at Chaucer’s death, if not the postulated 
copying of exemplars? Some of the Canterbury Tales were already in 
limited circulation.‘ Probably copies of all that Chaucer had written 
remained among his papers. But this collection would not have long 
survived the curiosity of friends with access to the papers, interested 
in what they had seen or heard of single tales and fragments and anx- 
ious to obtain copies. For some time the obviously fragmentary state 
of the work would have discouraged a collected edition and led to a 
limited circulation of the fragments and individual tales. When the 
first man became interested in a complete edition of all that had been 
written, he could no longer find all the manuscripts in a single place; 
he could no longer be sure of which tales and links Chaucer had written 
or finished. Thus the Hg scribe left spaces some of which he was able 
to fill and, having at first less respect for the incomplete framework, 
did not scruple to alter links when it saved him the trouble of recopy- 
ing or rearranging. But the nearly complete text, read for the first time 
in the Hg form, revealed the importance of the frame and led to a 
greater respect for the original readings in the links. Meanwhile, the 
efforts to collect manuscripts were bearing fruit, with the result that 
the scribe frequently had manuscripts to choose from in setting up his 
text for a new collection.’ His choice fell naturally on the clearest 
rather than the ones closest to the original text. Thus in the Ellesmere 

* Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukion, with its reference, line 29, to the Wife of Bath, in- 
dicates that at least a part of her prologue was known to Bukton. 

5I am assuming that the same man wrote Hg and El. Has any one considered 


having a handwriting expert of the type employed by the police (as opposed to a 
palaeographer) look at the two manuscripts and see if he could settle our uncertainty? 
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manuscript, the arrangement of the tales is much improved over 
Hengwrt, while the text for the greater portion is not as accurate. Of 
the two manuscripts Ellesmere would be the more jealously guarded, 
its arrangement the less influential. These early texts and probably 
the first a as well were based on copies which circulated among 
Chaucer’s friends after his death. Once the collected manuscripts ap- 
peared, copies of single tales and of fragments would be less highly 
prized and would circulate more widely, until a demand in this wider 
sphere arose for a collection of the whole, stimulated by the rumor 
that similar collections already existed. To satisfy this demand the 
first commercial editors came into the field, basing their texts again 
on the copies of fragments and single tales they could obtain, and 
their arrangement, as Mrs. Dempster has shown, on any information 
they could get from the texts themselves and from the collections al- 
ready made. 

There remains the change of ink in Hg at E 2318 and the parallel 
breaking off of the text at the same point in the c manuscripts, indicat- 
ing, as Mrs. Dempster showed, disjunction in the original. Mrs. 
Dempster’s theory of the wholesale copying of exemplars at Chaucer’s 
death would account for the transmission of this disjunction through 
two independent lines of the text, as well as for the transmission of 
other less certain disjunctions of the original text at E 1640, at B 2525, 
and at A 3480. Is there any other way of accounting for these parallel 
disjunctions in independent manuscripts which does not involve im- 
possibly remote coincidence and which does not raise the difficulties 
we have found with Mrs. Dempster’s theory? Such a way is suggested 
by what happened in Block A as Mrs. Dempster reconstructed it be- 
tween the work of the c editor and the work of his successor the d edi- 
tor (PMLA, tx, 465, 472). The d editor inherited the exemplars 
used by the c editor for two-thirds of the Canterbury Tales. Among the 
sections which he had to replace was A 1740-3480. But at A 3480 sev- 
eral of the independent manuscripts change their textual affiliations 
(Ad* changes affiliation from Gg to a, and Bo? hitherto independent 
also becomes affiliated with a; Manly and Rickert, m, 139). Here we 
see taking place an apparently coincidental change in affiliation at 
3480 by two unrelated groups of manuscripts because of the disappear- 
ance of a part of c’s exemplar. Manly suggested that the sections of 
1740 lines involved could have consisted of three quires of eight leaves 
each with 36 or 37 lines to the page and 580 lines to the quire (1, 153). 
If the loss in the c exemplar was exactly three quires and the change 
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in affiliation of the independent manuscripts is due to a similar loss of 
one or more quires of text, it suggests that the Chaucer manuscript 
and the copies made from it and the exemplars used by the ¢ and d 
scribes had the same quire arrangement and the same number of lines 
to a page. Now the change in ink in Hg and the breaking off of the c 
text occur at line 2318 or just two lines short of 4 times 580. If this is 
not a coincidence, if the change in ink in Hg and the breaking off of 
the c text stem from the fact that the fourth quire of fragment E ended 
at 2318 in Chaucer’s text and at least two copies made from it, several 
other conclusions follow: (1) There were at least three copies of E with 
Wife of Bath stanza, envoy, and Merchant’s Prologue firmly in place.* 
(2) The copies of the Merchant’s Tale used by the Hg scribe and c 
scribe derive from two complete texts of fragment E, both of which 
had lost the final quire or leaves (only 100-126 lines as the unfinished 
Squire’s Tale would probably not be appended to fair copies of E). The 
almost certain similarity of quire-make-up in the different copies of frag- 
ment A, whether working-copy, circulation-copy, or commercial scribe’s 
exemplar, suggests the tendency of scribes to reproduce exactly what 
they saw before them where economy of labor or material did not fig- 
ure. The only other requirements for the working out of the theory 
are (1) the same methodical scribe for Chaucer’s working copies of A 
and E, (2) the coincidence of the loss in two separate texts of the final 
leaves or quire of E, (3) the use of these two incomplete texts as ex- 
emplars for reading copies of the Merchant’s Tale, (4) the use of one of 
these copies as exemplar of the Merchant’s Tale by the Hg scribe and 
the derivation of the c scribe’s exemplar from the other. Of these re- 
quirements the third is the least likely to have occurred. But the diff- 
culty, the use of an incomplete text as source for another text, is pre- 
cisely what we see occurring in Hengwrt’s manuscript and in the c 
texts. 

If this theory of the derivation of Canterbury Tales manuscripts is 
correct, some conclusion as to the relative popularity of the individual 
tales may be drawn from the evidence. The fact that some of the tales 
have only two independent traditions indicates that the collections in 
these instances drew their texts from each other or from copies of the 
tale made for the purpose from other collections. The presence of 
twelve independent traditions for the Franklin’s Tale likewise suggests 
that where copies of the tale existed, they were likely to be used as 


* Host’s stanza may or may not have been firmly in the text, since the seven lines 
would not have appreciably altered the 580-line average quire-length. 
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exemplars for the collections. Thus a large number of independent 
textual traditions for a tale points to its relative popularity, while the 
reverse indicates that the tale circulated principally as a part of the 
collections. Here are the statistics for each tale, as found in Volume 
II of Manly and Rickert: 
12 Franklin’s Tale 
10 Prioress’s Tale 
8 Pardoner’s Tale, Shipman’s Tale, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, Miller’s 
Tale (to 3482) 
7 Physician’s Tale, Miller’s Tale (from 3482) 
6 Knight’s Tale (1741-2799), Reeve’s Tale, Merckant’s Tale, Thopas 
5 Knight's Tale (to 1740), Prologue, Cook’s Prologue and Tale, Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
4 Man of Law’s Tale, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, Friar’s Tale, Sum- 
moner’s Tale, Melibeus, Squire’s Tale, Clerk’s Tale 
3 Second Nun’s Tale 
2 Monk’s Tale, Manciple’s Tale, Parson’s Tale 


Other factors than that of popularity probably enter into the pic- 
ture. For instance, the Sguire’s Tale and Cook’s Tale were unfinished 
and probably unknown until after Chaucer’s death. Some of the tales 
such as the Physician’s Tale and the Shipman’s Tale (originally Wife 
of Bath’s) were finished early and therefore had more opportunity to 
circulate and attain a reputation. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, in 
contrast to the Pardoner’s Prologue, was undergoing revision and ex- 
pansion, perhaps right up to Chaucer’s death. The same is probably 
true of the Knight’s Tale, revision of which was never finished, if 
Manly’s conclusions from the textual evidence of the last 300 lines are 
correct. The evidence is also clear, I think, that some of the tales cir- 
culated both separately and with the other tales in the same frag- 
ment. Thus the changes in affiliation occur both at the beginning of a 
tale and in mid-tale (for example in the Knight’s Tale, the Miller’s 
Tale, Melibeus, and the Merchant’s Tale). 

With all such allowances considered the evidence clearly suggests 
immediate popularity for such modern favorites as the Franklin’s 
Tale, the Pardoner’s Tale, and the Miller’s Tale, as well as for the con- 
troversial Prioress’s Tale, and the underrated Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. 
The Second Nun’s Tale, which we know to have been written before 
the Canterbury period, apparently had little appeal for Chaucer’s ear- 
ly readers. For the Manciple’s Tale, the Monk’s Tale, and the Parson’s 
Tale there was apparently no immediate demand outside of the collec- 
tions, 
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For the Clerk’s Tale and Melibeus the evidence here adduced is in 
sharp contrast to that offered by the later manuscripts that excerpt 
tales from the collections. In these “‘anthologies” the Clerk’s Tale (6), 
the Prioress’s Tale (5), and Melibeus (5) make the most frequent ap- 
pearances, while the Franklin’s Tale (1), the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (0), 
the Pardoner’s Tale (0), the Shipman’s Tale (0), the Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale (0), and the Miller’s Tale (0) are out of the running. How to ac- 
count for the discrepancy? Several factors may be involved. The most 
important of these is, I think, the better chance that respectable litera- 
ture has of surviving even when dull. Thus the Wife of Bath’s Prologue 
and the quarrel of the Friar and Summoner appear in one of these 
“selected tales.”” Every other example that has come down to us con- 
tains only the most respectable material from the Canterbury Tales.’ 
Are we to infer that the Miller’s Tale, for example, was never copied 
separately? Or is it not possible that the Miller’s Tale, when copied 
separately, circulated freely and wore out early, without tempting 
any careful collector of manuscripts to bind it with other fabliaux and 
will it to his heirs? Librarians have tended to make room for the 
solemn efforts of their contemporaries by tossing out the merely en- 
tertaining. Another factor involved was perhaps a real change in taste. 
This may account for the eclipse of the Franklin’s Tale by the more 
obviously moral and religious pieces. Several times Chaucer’s poems 
appear surrounded by Lydgate’s. Gower and Chaucer advance to the 
Elizabethan period with almost equal reputations. The Monk’s stor- 
ies of the Falls of Princes furnish the pattern of The Mirror for Magis- 
trates, an Elizabethan best-seller. Finally there is the question of au- 
diences. Chaucer’s early readers, probably confined to the court circle 
in which he moved, were a more discriminating group than the wider 
audience his tales reached as the fifteenth century advanced. 

CHARLES A. OWEN, JR. 
University of Connecticut 


7 In addition to those already mentioned Second Nun’s Tale, Man of Law's Tale, 
Knight's Tale, Wife of Bath’s Tale, Monk’s Tale and Parson’s Tale appear twice each; 
the description of the Parson in the Prologue once. I have not included the odd leaves 
and fragments that were probably once part of collections of the tales, like the recently 
discovered Me. 





ON SEA IMAGES IN BEOWULF 


“IN DEPICTING the sea this poet is no artificer mechanically piling up 
synonyms and conventional metaphors, but an artist who knows how 
to use a variety of words and phrases in their literal senses to convey 
the effect he desires.” Such is Miss Caroline Brady’s conclusion to her 
lucid and exhaustive study of sea terms in Beowulf. And surely all 
those who appreciate the Beowulf poet as a master, and a lover, of 
words will entirely agree with her. As they doubtless had to wage the 
student’s weary war against the massive and forbidding walls of 
linguistic solidities, they know at their own expense that philology has 
too long been divorced from aesthetic values. And thus they will find 
Miss Brady’s approach all the more welcome that, exacting as it is 
from the lexicographer’s viewpoint, her close study of a handful of 
gems in the vast riches of the poet’s language ultimately aims at (and 
succeeds in) reaching a better understanding of his artistry. Whereas 
—and let it be said without vexing the self-content of wisest philolo- 
gists—in too many of the former studies on the “‘wordhord”’ of Beo- 
wulf, the scholars were so intent on the word that they lost sight of 
the hoard. 

As it is, Miss Brady’s inquiry is one more of the growing number of 
signs premonitory that something is slowly changing under the welkin 
of Beowulf studies. Of course we realize only too well that the dragon 
curse of philology, which Professor Scargill so seasonably and so elo- 
quently deplored,? is still dangerously rampant. But there is both sol- 
ace and hope to know that if it hasn’t yet been killed, the serpent has 
been scotched. 

If this should seem too long a “preamble of a tale,” let me hasten 
to add that the story itself is short. The purpose of the present note is 
to choose two pairs of parallel sea terms examined within their re- 
spective contexts by Miss Brady, and to submit further reasons which 
may have prompted the poet to use them discriminately. 

The first is the well-known pair hronrdd-swanrdd. This is Miss 
Brady’s commentary on hronrdd: “refers to the expanse of the ocean 
around which sit the peoples who are forced to pay tribute to Scyld; 
emphasizes the extent of his dominion.’* This sums up what she had 

* “The Synonyms for ‘Sea’ in Beowulf,” Studies in Honor of Albert Morey Sturtevant 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1952), p. 44. Hereafter cited as Synonyms. 

2M. H. Scargill, “ ‘Gold beyond Measure’: A Plea for Old English Poetry,” 
JEGP, um (1953), 289-93. 

* Synonyms, p. 26. 
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already written more explicitly in her study of the compounds in 
‘‘-rad’’: “Hronrdd here imports less the limitless, trackless aspects of 
the ocean than it does the breadth, the expanse. By its use in this pas- 
sage the poet appears to suggest the extent of Scyld’s sway: not merely 
the near-neighbors, but all the peoples dwelling around, across the 
ocean, were forced to accept his dominion and to pay tribute to him.’ 
That the whale, indeed, as ‘‘an animal universally associated with the 
ocean” should be reminiscent of vast expanses of water is quite cer- 
tain, and this alone would justify the use of the compound in the pas- 
sage, as interpreted by Miss Brady. On the other hand, as the hugest 
of all the animals known in the world (and the Anglo-Saxons did not 
have to wait for Moby Dick to be aware of its majesty), is it not also 
suggestive of strength, of sovereign might—a power all the more im- 
posing that its realms are the infinite spaces of multitudinous seas? 
Such a connotation would make it especially apposite in this context; 
for not only would the word thus emphasize the extent of Scyld’s do- 
minion (indirectly glancing back at his might) but it would also 
imaginatively, and directly, intimate how mighty he had grown (weox 
under wolcnum!). The difference with swanrdd would thus be still more 
significant than is commonly assumed. 

Swanrdd, Miss Brady suggests, as the first word describing Beo- 
wulf’s voyage to the land of the Danes, may have been “deliberately 
selected to introduce the passage and to designate descriptively the 
body of water about to be crossed by flota famiheals fugle gelicost.’* 
And she elsewhere points out that there is no “suggestion of dangers or 
hazards, of sea-beasts or storms. The sea is thought of simply as an 
area, a surface, which can be and is crossed with a minimum of diffi- 
culty.’* This is quite pertinent. But we may perhaps go a stride far- 
ther. Just as hron suggested vast sovereign sway, swan is suggestive 
of easy grace, swiftness and speed. Moreover, I am not sure whether 
a connotation of flight is not lurking behind that ‘‘riding place of the 
swan”’—especially in view of the following comparison of the sailing 
ship with a bird (fugle gelicost).? A comparison so natural, in fact, 
that we hardly notice it when used a thousand years later in another 
great poem: “Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship.” By itself alone, however, 
the swift and easy grace of the swan provides us with an image singu- 


4 “The Old English Nominal Compounds in-rad,” PMLA, txvu (1952), 559. 

5 Synonyms, p. 29. 

* Brady, PMLA, txvu (1952), 568. 

7 Though the immediate comparison is between the foamy prow of the ship and the 
neck of the swimming bird. 
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larly consonant with the tone of the context. Everything in the whole 
passage is indeed suggestive of speed and smooth efficiency. We have 
just been told in almost seventy lines of Grendel’s haunting of Heorot. 
Now in this, the following passage, Beowulf first hears of the monster’s 
depredations, he decides to go and offer his help to the Danish king; 
he plans the whole business, consults the augurers, chooses his follow- 
ers, embarks with them, crosses the sea and safely lands on Danish 
shores—all this within thirty odd lines, in a poem often considered as 
rambling and dilatory! Is the swift elegance of that streamlined pas- 
sage quite involuntary on the poet’s part, and must we believe that 
the conjugation of swanrdd and fugle gelicost is a matter of pure and 
lucky chance? 

I should not have cared to submit these views if they had been 
founded on this single instance only. But another contrasted pair of 
sea terms strongly confirms that the Beowulf poet was highly sensi- 
tive to what we might call the associational uses of words. One of the 
rarest and imaginatively richest terms for the sea in the poem is 
Hrothgar’s ganoles b@5 (1861). Miss Brady was quick to grasp its 
main implication: “here Hrddgar does not wish to emphasize the dis- 
tance, the expanse of water between the two peoples; rather, across 
the peaceful surface of the sea men may exchange gifts.”* That the 
locution flashes before one’s mind a sunny vision of the sea at its quiet- 
est and loveliest is significant. To Hrothgar, one of the most precious 
results of Beowulf’s great deed in delivering Heorot from the Grendel 
race is its securing at the same time the strongest pledge of peace be- 
tween Geats and Danes: “there shall be peace in common; wars shall 
cease, the vengeful enmities which erewhile they endured” (Il. 1857- 
58). Indeed, if symbolism were not so suspect and looked at askance 
in certain quarters, we might be tempted to look upon the gannet here 
as a symbol of peace: the image involved being the sea not as a violent 
and hostile element, but as a /rait d’union between the friendly na- 
tions. Typical at least is that the only time this choicest term occurs 
in the poem is within a context that gives the highest expression to the 
ideal of a rex pacificus rejoicing in a vision of love and concord. 

If proof were needed, let us turn to the one reference to the waves 
in the poem suggestive not of calm and peace like ganotes b@0, but on 
the contrary of violence and strife: jSgewinn. Where shall we find it? 
In the swimming contest with Breca, maybe? Not at all, because no 
real hostility is implied in the youthful and somewhat foolhardy chal- 


§ Synonyms, p. 27. 
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lenge of the striplings, buffeting the waves with lusty sinews (just as 
the struggle of the climber means no enmity against the mountain). As 
a matter of fact, the term occurs twice in the poem. And does it not 
really mean something that we should first meet it in connection with 
the weird underwater abode of Grendel’s Dam, the Haunted Mere, 
and then, last, in connection with the “ocean-surge”’ (holmwylm), the 
sea near which the Dragon’s barrow lies? 

The term, Miss Brady declares, “is peculiarly suited to its con- 
text: in this context (1. 2412) it is a variation of holmwylm, but not a 
synonym, for it designates the pounding of the waves against the head- 
land, ‘the strife of the waves’; in the sole other extant context in which 
it occurs (1. 1434) it means ‘struggle against the waves,’ that is, ‘swim- 
ming.’ ”* But in both cases the term is even more peculiarly suited to 
its context than one might be inclined to think. For one thing the 
twenty lines of the former passage are rife with references to hostile 
sea-monsters: wyrm-cynnes fela, s@-dracan, nicras, wyrmas, wil-deor; 
and they are “bitter and enraged” at that. Then the passage itself be- 
gins with Fléd bléde wéol (‘‘The water surged with blood”) and ends 
with gryrelicne gist (lit. “terrible visitant”). And in that bloody and 
shuddering element Beowulf is about to plunge and fight alone—so 
far his hardest trial—against the monstrous creature lurking in the 
deep. What a far cry from swans and gannets! 

Likewise, in the latter passage, the hero is approaching the Drag- 
on’s barrow “hard by the surgings of the sea,” and there is a hint that 
this time he will not outlive the coming fight; he is bursting with rage 
because he knows “whence the feud arose, the hate baleful to men”— 
and the Dragon is waiting, ‘the hideous guardian, a fighter ready for 
battle.” Hostility and strife is the very keynote of the context, and is 
the term jdgewinn not chosen here precisely because the furious 
pounding of the waves against the rocks is a symbol of seething strife? 

To put it in a nutshell it is, I think, with deliberate provision of his 
art that the Beowulf poet, Prospero-like, can put the wild waters in 
this roar and then allay them. 

What we here suggest of course concerns the artistry of the Beo- 
wulf poet alone. Whether the same synonyms occur in other poems 
without any of the connotations here involved is quite immaterial: 
the art of our poet stands on its own feet and cannot in the slightest 
way be shaken by urging the example of other, more or less contempo- 
rary, poets—least of all the Anglo-Saxon poet in abstracto (an abstrac- 


* Synonyms, p. 44. 
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tion too palpably serving the grinders of most concrete and solid axes 
not to be somewhat suspicious). 

In sum the individual examples we have chosen decidedly seem to 
confirm that the Beowulf poet delicately varies his synonyms to use 
their associational powers in accordance with the prevailing mood or 
tonality of the respective passages in which they are fitted. To make 
us more fully aware of this is ..__ the least merit of Miss Brady’s recent 
studies. 

Miss Brady has now been working for some time at Harvard—let 
us hope that she will soon publish more about the ways of the word in 
Beowulf. 

ADRIEN BonyouR 
Lausanne University 
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HANDBUCH DEs GOTISCHEN. Von Wolfgang Krause. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953. Pp. xx+306. Cloth, DM 18. 


TO FEEL that we do not need another Gothic grammar is to err. In accordance 
with the truism that there is always room at the top, there is ample room for 
Krause’s Handbuch des Gotischen. A book enjoys a unique advantage: it can 
be the youngest in its field and still possess its choice of all the wisdom of its 
elders. We are here presented with the results of the author’s long years of 
research in IE linguistics as they apply to Gothic, along with eclectic sum- 
maries of other scholars’ work which show an unusually wide acquaintance 
with recent pertinent publications. To the communication of his knowledge 
Krause brings a happy facility of expression. He is able to simplify without 
stultifying. Handbuch des Gotischen has, finally, a uniformity of style and pur- 
pose that comes from having been written once by one man. 

It is the expressed aim (p. v) of the book to combine the methods of 
descriptive and of historical linguistics. Krause’s intent may cause some un- 
happiness among historical and more among descriptive linguists, although 
the actual approach is certainly not radical. A grammar can, to be sure, be 
purely descriptive if its author chooses to limit himself to one temporal plane; 
but it cannot be purely historical. One must state what the facts of a language 
are before he starts explaining and deriving them. The comparative method 
can broaden through time the results of descriptive analyses without in any 
way detracting from their objectivity or accuracy. The descriptive method, 
on the other hand, can guard the comparativist from discussing linguistic pat- 
terns in terms of what their antecedents actually or possibly used to be; or 
from distorting or ignoring the facts as he finds them, in order to make them 
comply more easily with what he thinks they ought to be. Krause’s syntactic 
discussions are almost completely descriptive, although he employs traditional 
terminology. In morphology and phonology he describes the language as it is 
preserved for us, and then explains its development by comparative methods. 

The arrangement of the book presents nothing new: Part I presents the 
historical background of the Goths and of Ulfila (the form of the name that 
Krause prefers) and discusses the Gothic monuments. Part II, the main body 
of the book, treats the position of Gothic within the Germanic languages and 
the position of Germanic within the IE family, and continues to a detailed 
presentation of the phonology and the morphology. Krause divides the Ger- 
manic dialects into the dags-, dagaz-, and dag-groups, which correspond in 
general to East, North, and West Germanic. The terms have the advantage 
of being purely linguistic designations for linguistic groupings, without in- 
dicating anything about geographic position or ethnologic relationship. I 
should have liked to see more syntax; but this stepchild is still given greater 
consideration here, in connection with the morphology, than in any other 
Gothic grammar except Streitberg’s. Part III contains excerpts from Ulfila’s 
Bible, with a limited number of notes mostly giving references to pertinent 
sections of Part II. One regrets with the author the absence of the Greek 
parallel text; but the Gothic instructor may well ask himself, a little sadly, 
how many of his students of the past ten years have put the Greek text to 
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practical use. Part IV is an index of all Gothic words occurring in the other 
parts, with copious references to the paragraphs where they are discussed. 

There are, naturally, small points where one differs in opinion or does not 
understand clearly the author’s meaning. 


24,1: What is the explanation of the *u in the IE etymon *u-gye> Goth. -uh? (See Feist 
s.v.) 24, n. 3: thank is not a nominal form in current English; many better examples can 
be found of the use of a single form for noun and verb. 35, 3: IE 0+ PGmc. a in all posi- 
tions except as a connecting vowel, namely not when unaccented before m: dat. pl. 
OHG tagum, OS dagum, OE dagum, ON degom point to PGmc. *dagom-; cf. Streitberg, 
Urgermanische Grammatik, 54 and, with different formulation, Krahe, Germanische 
Sprachwissenschaft, 1, 45. 38, 3: Goth. bl-, NWGmc. f-¢PGmce. *}/-. Rather pi- is a 
peculiarity of West Gothic< PGmc. *f-. This was first stated by Ernst Zupitza, Die 
germanischen Gutturale (1896), 131; and more recently by Nordmeyer, Lg. 11 (1935), 
216, who furnishes IE etyma for the words in question, and by Eduard Prokosch, A 
Com parative Germanic Grammar (1939), 29d. To my knowledge, however, every Gothic 
grammar continues to regard Gothic Jl- as pristine. 49, 2: Pronunciation of Goth. af is 
given here as [¢], in 54, 2 as [e], in 60 and 63 as [¢]; [e] and [e] may be misprints or simply 
less accurate indications. 55: ol ‘I grew’ is not attested and might better be replaced by 
an attested word as evidence that accented IE €>PGmc. Goth. 6. 56, n. 2: All PGmc. 
long diphthongs do not fall together with the corresponding short diphthongs; cf. 59 
and 74. 143: It is stated that Goth. brobruns<PGmc. *brép-ru-nz<IE -f-ns, but 54,4 
notes only that IE ry >PGmc. ur > Goth. air. Do we have here an early metathesis, or is 
the IE form ratherto be posited as *bhrdirns? 171, 6: The IE etymon of saths “six” is 
*seRs/syeRs, not seks; cf. Skt. sas, OBg. Sesti, and see Feist s.v. 172, 2: It should be 
stated that twai “two” is inflected like Jai “the” pl. in the dat. and in the nom. acc. 
m. f. but not neuter; nom. acc. n. twa “two,” po “the.” 198: The omitted source of the 
quotation “jah iddjedun allai ...” is L 2, 3. 202, 1d: It is questionable whether NHG 
denn and weil “because” are different concepts (“Begriffe”’), or are simply followed by 
different word order and possibly differ in intensity in the written language. 


There is an unfortunate number of misprints—for which not Krause 
himself but his proofreaders are responsible. Parts III and IV were not 
checked for accuracy, nor were all of the Bible references or the admirably 
complete system of cross references. Many of the errors are trifling, but in the 
aggregate they are a blemish. Those noted are: 


P. vi: in dem S. xvi zitierten Buch, not “S. xviii’; 2.Du., not “3.Du.” P. xviii: Samml. 
Géschen Bd. 79, 1953, not “1952.” 22, 24: auf die deutsche Ansprache der Niirnberger 
antwortete, not “antwortet.” 41, 2: idg. *Rlojyo-, not *k’loiyo. 50, 7: ailagjands, not 
atlag jands. 53, 2: heth. pahsanzi, not “pashanzi.”’ 54, 4: *(bhe-)bhydhamé, not “*bhe- 
bhndhamé.” 56, 2: Idg. aj in *ghajdos, not “ghajdos” without asterisk. 61, 1a: idg. 
*pérsnd, not “persnd.” 62, 1a: idg. *urdhom mit Schwundstufe, not “mir Schw.”’ 69, 2b: 
D.Pl. got. gastim, not “‘gastims.”’ 81, 1: ahtwo “Morgendimmerung,” not “#hivo.” 93: 
durch Verners Gesetz entstandenes auslautendes -z, not “enstandenes.” 100, 1: lit. 
Simtas “hundert,” not “Simias.” 116, 4: airbai buk gaibnjand, not “airpai.” 122, 139: 
dehnstufig (§80) als 6:2, not “§90.” 122, 140: -o- mit . . . idg. -es zu -ds, not “‘-ds’’; idg. 
*eRyds, not “eRyds.”” (Elsewhere also confusion of long and circumflex vowels in IE 
forms). 152, 4a: po aipistaulein, not “po-aipi-|staulein.” 172, 5: idg. *déRmtom, not 
“deRmtom.” 174, 5b: 7d mpérepov, not “rpd rérepov.”” 183, 2: ni weilaidedum faur iswis 
bidjandans =“ruhten wir nicht, fiir euch zu beten,” not “zu bitten.” 188, 2: idg. 
*ssmo- entspricht genau gr. au6-Ger, not “| ud-rev.” 235, iii: fatfah, fatfahum, not “faifa- 
hum.” 244, Anm. 1: idg. gh-=lat. h-, not “-h.” 249, mi-Flexion (vgl. §213, 4), not 
“$123, 4.” 251, Anm. 2: vgl. §214, Anm. 2, not §241. 253: preterite pl. 3 of stojan 
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domjan is stéuidedun, domidedun, not “stduidedum, domidedum.” 


The faults of Handbuch des Gotischen, however, are few and small, and 
its strength is the strength of many. It is certain to be used in a number of 
classrooms, and to take its place among the standard German works of refer- 
ence. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


Oricins oF IcELANpDic LiteRATURE. By G. Turville-Petre. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 260. 


THE AUTHOR disclaims that he is presenting a handbook of early Icelandic 
literature, or that his work is definitive. He wants it regarded as a “study of 
the literature in its older stages,” and he insists that much work is yet to be 
done on the subject. He believes that the riper writings of the classical age 
(thirteenth century) can be evaluated better against a background of “the 
poetry and prose of the preceding ages.” This is true because “scaldic staves 
undoubtedly formed the historical basis of some of the sagas of Icelanders, 
just as they did of many of the sagas about the kings of Norway.” It is likely, 
he says, that sagas containing historical truth owe much of it to contemporary 
scaldic poetry. 

Two theses emerge clearly, and re-echo through the book: (1) that later 
Icelandic writings owe much to historical documents, extant or lost, especially 
some of the sagas of Icelanders, which are to be taken as historical novels; 
and (2) that scaldic staves composed on the scene or with a knowledge of the 
facts are historical sources for many later writings. ‘Before deciding the value 
of a king’s saga, or indeed of a saga of an Icelandic hero, it is generally neces- 
sary to consider how much of the story is based upon scaldic poetry.” The 
author cites as an example the strophes of Sigvatr and Ottarr, two of St. 
Olafr’s poets, which preserve the oral records of the Saint’s foreign viking 
period; and he adds that the outline of Olafr Tryggvason’s career as a viking 
and as a king could be reconstructed from scaldic verses. ‘“The chief function 
of the court poets was to entertain their patrons and especially to eulogize 
them. But they had another function as well, and this was to record and 
immortalize the achievements and chief events in the lives of their patrons.” 

An example is the extent of Ari’s authorship, a question of long standing 
about which no general agreement has yet been reached. Ari apparently wrote 
both Libellus Islandorum and Liber Islandorum (the original treatise, now 
lost). Whether he also wrote Landnémabék, The Book of Kings, Kristni Saga, 
Olafsbék, together with an immediate source for Sturlunga Saga, and the like, 
the only surviving volume certainly ascribed to him is the [slendingabék (ap- 
parently the Libellus). Much in the history of Icelandic literature depends on 
the answer, the author believes. Also the fate of the Landnémabék in the latter 
decades of the twelfth century, in what state it reached Styrmir the Wise (died 
in 1245), and what additions or alterations he made to it “‘are of the utmost 
importance for the study of Icelandic literature.” 

Likewise, Snorri Sturluson’s Saga of Saint Olafr, called “the greatest of 
all Kings’ sagas,” is an artistically true composite literary work no more 
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scientifically accurate than its predecessors, The First Saga of Saint Olafr and 
The Legendary Saga of Saint Olafr. Yet these two early sagas “contained a 
remarkably high proportion of historical truth”—from oral records of history 
which survived uncorrupt since they were cast in the rigid and intricate 
scaldic forms capable of being remembered and recited correctly even after 
their meaning had grown obscure, because alliteration, internal rime, and the 
syllabic line demanded that the right syllable should fall in the right place. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and William of Jumiége’s Gesta Normannorum 
Ducum (ca. 1070) both testify to the frequent correctness of the history. The 
poem Geisli (by Einarr Skilason), the sequence Vellekla (by Einarr Sk4lag- 
lamm), and Vékinga Visur (by Sigvatr p4rSarson) are reckoned valuable 
sources of history, especially the Vellekla, which tells how Jarl Hékon Sigur®ar- 
son defended the Danavirki for Haraldr Gormsson against the invading forces 
of the German Emperor in 974. 

Three sagas of Icelanders will further illustrate the importance of scaldic 
staves as sources: Hrafnkels Saga, Gisla Saga, and Féstbretra Saga. 


The Hrafnkels Saga, one of the most perfect of the sagas of Icelanders, contains little 
historical truth, and it is noticeable that this saga contains no scaldic verse. . . . The 
author had perhaps read Landndémabék, as well as the [slendigabék of Ari, and other 
historical literature. . . . It was not his aim to record historic fact. [The Gisla Saga] 
contains nearly forty verses in scaldic form, which are ascribed to Gfsli himself. . . . If 
these verses are older than the text of the saga, they must be among the chief sources 
for the saga itself. pormé3r [one of the two main characters in Féstbredra Saga] was 
famous as a poet. Thirty-five strophes are assigned to him in the saga. Although these 
verses have no great appeal for modern readers, they must have supplied much of the 
material for the author of the saga, whether they are really the work of Pormé@r 
or of a later poet. 


In spite of the author’s disclaimer, his work contains some useful hand- 
book matter, notably the discussions of kennings, strophes, and scaldic meas- 
ures. Suggested parallels between scaldic verse and Irish syllabic verse and the 
end-rime of the Irish Latinists, together with treatment of the affinity between 
Irish and scaldic poetry, are promised expansion in a later study. Other topics 
treated with fulness are Eddaic poetry and the tenth-century Icelandic scalds. 

The first seven of the eight chapters of the book deal not only with the 
pagan period, but also with the conversion to Christianity and its literary 
changes, the first century of Christianity, Ari and his influence, early homilies, 
the poetry of the early Christian period, the synoptics, the great kings’ sagas, 
and historic literature of the later twelfth century. 

Chapter VIII discusses some two dozen works of the classical age, to 
show how they stem from materials and methods derived from the preceding 
ages. The purpose is “‘to show how the literature of the thirteenth century de- 
veloped from that of the twelfth.” 

Snorri Sturluson’s Saga of St. Olafr and Njdls Saga are the chief examples 
of sagas of kings and of Icelandic heroes. They are given typical treatment. 

The main source of Snorri’s great saga was Styrmir K4rason’s Saga of 
St. Olafr, which is a revision and expansion of a version of the Olafs Saga cur- 
rent in the first half of the thirteenth century. It combines Ari’s methods with 
those of foreign hagiographers. Snorri abandoned the clerical tradition, and 
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described St. Olafr as a viking and a king, and gradually as a saint—when the 
trials of life began to accumulate. Some of the early miracles he ignored, as 
for instance, that of the mermaid off the French coast who burst when he 
struck her with a spear. Others he rationalized: Olafr did not split the isthmus 
Agnafit in the Malaren with his prow; he and his men dug a channel through 
it. 

Other sources were sagas of the Orkney jarls and of the Faroese, the lost 
version of Ari’s [slendingabék, and scaldic strophes, which Snorri said in the 
Prologue he regarded as the most trustworthy of his sources. 

Using these various assembled materials, Snorri depicts St. Olafr not only 
as a saint, but also as an ambitious and ruthless prince, who wanted to crush 
the power of the chieftains and to centralize government under the king. Even 
his opponents are treated with sympathy, as for example, Périr Hund, one of 
the men who killed Olafr at Stiklastadir, whose cause for vengeance was that 
his nephew had been killed by Olafr’s men. 

Snorri’s structure also is superior. The story of St. Olafr progresses steadily 
to its climax. Whatever complications arise, Snorri always keeps his main 
purpose in mind. This is literary craftsmanship, such as any Elizabethan 
dramatist might have practiced. Snorri had no intention to record a scientific 
account of the past; his aim was to reconstruct the past. His story is consistent 
with truth if not with fact. 

Many sagas influenced the Njdls Saga: Heidarviga Saga, Eyrbyggja Saga, 
Laxdela Saga, foreign sagas, such as one about King Brian and the battle of 
Clontarf, and probably one about Olafr Tryggvason. Genealogical lists and 
books of early Icelandic law, together with the “Dialogues” of Gregory and 
other religious literature have ieft traces in it. 

The two heroes, Gunnarr af HlfSarenda and Njall, are carefully differ- 
entiated. Gunnarr is the conventional young hero of unstained honor, athletic 
and generous, guileless, quite “damned in a fair wife.”” He favors Kjartan of 
the Laxdela Saga and Sigurdr Fafnisbani. Nj4ll is wise, keen-witted, versed in 
the law, gifted with prophecy. He has Christian virtues, but he is noble and 
upright like an Icelandic chieftain. 

The characters echo the author’s philosophy and morals. Christian ideals 
sometimes prevail in the saga; but the author’s preferences and ideas often 
antedate Christianity. 

Whether separate sagas of Gunnarr and Niall existed, the author of 
Njdls Saga treated matter of various provenience as Stoff for literature, at 
his own discretion. He made a new and independent work. Just as Snorri gave 
his Saga of St. Olafr its artistic form, and the character of St. Olafr its peculiar 
stamp long after its original inception, so the author of Njdls Saga used a 
historical subject to create “an epic in prose.” 

The author adduces a quantity of evidence to support his main theses. 
He deals with a great body of anterior material not always immediately 
accessible, and cites full bibliographical helps. Showing thorough familiarity 
with his sources and their backgrounds, he provokes renewed studies in a 
field often neglected, in English at least. He is skeptical about the value of 
sagas as a source of history, and he omits discussion of oral sagas in the 
twelfth century and their form. Their existence is not proved; we cannot 
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know what they were like. “The sagas which we know are not in oral form. 
... Their usually polished style is the outcome of generations of training in 
literary composition.” 
Jess H. JACKson 
The College of William and Mary 


DIE DEUTSCHE SPRACHE. Von Otto Behaghel. 9. Anflage. Mit Hinweisen und 
Anmerkungen von Friedrich Maurer. Halle (Saale): Niemeyer, 1953. 
Pp. vii+308. Cloth, DM 6.80. 


A NEW edition after twenty-three years of a book which, through nearly seven 
decades of usefulness, has remained one of the most readable surveys of a 
language ever written. The bibliography has been brought up to date and the 
classification of the strong verbs (pp. 185-87) adjusted to that of other cur- 
rent works. Aside from this the book has been shortened by ninety pages, of 
which perhaps thirty are accounted for by the larger format of the new edi- 
tion. A discussion of what has been omitted would lead to an essay on the 
historical developments of the last ten years. Suffice it to say that the ninth 
edition has been relieved of a number of nonpertinent political and national- 
istic elements from the past without becoming burdened by any from the 
present. 
FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


An ELEMENTARY Otp HicH GERMAN GRAMMAR, DESCRIPTIVE AND Com- 
PARATIVE. By Jeffrey Ellis. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. vii+107. 


THE FIRST step the user of this little book must take is to enter the “corri- 
genda,” of which a list, on a loose slip, is included in the book. This will correct 
a few important errors and a number of typographical accidents. 

The book begins with a general statement of what Old High German is, 
the dialects, the other Indo-European languages, and a list of the monuments 
by dialect. No cognizance is taken of the work of Friedrich Maurer and others 
in clarifying the situation as to what we used to call ““West Germanic.” From 
Mr. Ellis’ statement (§1.2) one would not discern at all the problematic na- 
ture of “West Germanic.” In §1.3 the satem languages are identified, but 
nothing is said of the centum languages. All one could tell from this paragraph 
is that Greek, Italic, Celtic, and Tocharian are not satem languages. The posi- 
tion of Germanic as to this classification is not indicated. 

In the list of important works arranged by dialect Williram’s translations 
are assigned to East Franconian, according to Ehrismann, though de Boor 
(Die deutsche Literatur, 1, 117) calls them “rheinfrinkisch.” Isidor is listed as 
Rhenish Franconian, whereas Ehrismann lists it as “Alemannisch” (p. 451). 
The Hildebrandslied is described as “Upper German mixed with OS, 8th 
cent.” 

The little chapter called “Descriptive Phonetics” is difficult in that it 
requires extreme attention to detect interchanges of graphic with phonetic 
information. In part the difficulty comes from the compactness of presenta- 
tion, in part the trouble is stylistic. From the next chapter, which deals with 
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phonology, I cite a specimen of this style: 


The vowel a (possibly in all cases) and o in some cases, may possibly be derived 
from preceding, long vowels not alternating with short from following, Indo-Hittite 
“laryngeal” consonants (ones which remained in Hittite as an h, e.g., honti, Latin 
ante, OHG ant-) modifying the IH primary vowel “e” (while IE @ might result from 
another laryngeal, which remained as @ in zero-grade). 


I am not sure a beginner would get much out of a statement of this kind, 
and I am quite sure I would not bring this matter to the attention of a 
beginning student of Old High German. 

In the following pages (8-10) we get the Primitive Germanic equivalents 
of Indo-European vowel sounds. Here things are clear, and—so far as I see 
—reasonable. I doubt the adequacy of the statement (p. 9): “IE & (Latin 4) 
was rounded to 6,”’ because it takes more than rounding to do this trick; but 
that is a minor matter. Mr. Ellis’ use of “narrow” to describe the vowels i 
and u is queer to the extent that he nowhere uses “broad” to describe other 
vowels. Also he cites an “OHG sébun ‘seven,’” which I have never seen and 
which must be a misprint for sibun. 

On pages 10-16 we have the OHG development of the general Germanic 
vowel system. It may be observed that the author shifts terminology here 
from Primitive Germanic (Pr. Gc.) to General Germanic without comment. 
In §3.1 is given the only account of Ablaut I can find to support the verb 
classification of §4.48. This account seems to me sketchy and difficult, cer- 
tainly out of a beginner’s reach. I have cited the final sentence of it as a sample 
of style above. I doubt that the laryngeal theories are sufficiently stable to 
warrant bringing them into OHG phonology at the moment, and at any rate I 
find the author’s statement about the laryngeals difficult. The statement of 
the development of eu in OHG (p. 12) is hardly adequate, in that it takes no 
account of the difference between Franconian and the other dialects on this 
point (cf. Braune, Ahd. Gr. §47). The statement in §3.14, “In OS it (Gc.i) 
sometimes becomes e before r,”’ is inexact: it should read “before r+-cons” 
(cf. Gallée, As. Gr. 1910, $66). 

On pages 16-19 the Pr. Gc. treatment of IE consonants is outlined; page 
20 gives “West Germanic Modifications of Pr. Gc. Consonants,” and pages 
21-24 outline the High German shift. A rapid run-through of these pages 
revealed no errors of fact. The author could have separated (p. 21) the shift 
of »)>d a bit more clearly from the second sound shift, of which it is not, 
properly speaking, a part at all. 

On pages 27-67 we get the descriptive and comparative statement of 
OHG inflections. This I pass over quickly: there are a few obvious typographi- 
cal errors and failures to mark long vowels long. The nouns are classified 
according to ‘the ending they take in OHG itself” (p. 27), and the IE morpho- 
logical data offered are much simplified. I find no statement of the Auslauts- 
gesetze, without which these data are hardly useful. On pages 68-98 we have a 
brief descriptive syntax, which is notable for the number of illustrations 
given, none of them with a reference by which it could be checked, and for the 
author’s failure to set this material up typographically so that a reader can 
quickly survey a paragraph and see what it contains. If one wishes to find out 
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how the accusative case is used, one has to search through the entire page for 
the different uses, which are positively hidden by the typography. 

In the paragraph headed “Aktionsart and Tense” (5.17) one finds only 
one A ktionsart named, the “determinate,” and only one subvariety thereof, the 
“ingressive.” This is the same kind of unfinished business we noted with 
respect to §1.3, where only the satem languages are named. 

On pages 99-106 the texts are offered. Here we get the different versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer: T, Wk, O. StGall, Freising, N, and then Old Saxon, 
Old English, Gothic, Old Norse, and Latin. These texts are purely illustra- 
tive of dialect differences and involve no “reading”’ at all. 

According to its preface, this book has been prepared as an introduction 
to an OHG reader “such as Barber’s”’ (vii). That is an excellent reader with 
some ninety pages of text, seventy-two pages of notes and a full vocabulary, 
printed in 1951 for the use of British Honours Students. Their needs are evi- 
dently different from ours. At any rate, I find that graduate students who 
have had two semesters of Middle High German, with Paul-Schmitt’s Mhd. 
Gr. as the basic grammar, can be put to work on Braune’s Ahd. Lesebuch 
and Ahd. Gr. (and I mean the Grammar, not the AbriZ), and in one semester 
learn to read Old High German and to realize just what sort of linguistic 
tangles are represented by the texts we have. This is not child’s play, to be 
sure, but the average student handles it without undue agony, and the better 
students come to enjoy it. We keep a supply of the two Braune books on hand 
to rent to those students who do not wish or need to own these books, thereby 
eliminating the financial objection. Therefore I cannot see any justification 
for turning from these standard and much more ample tools of learning to 
shortened and simplified books such as the one here under consideration. 
No doubt it will serve British purposes well. 

R.-M. S. HEFFNER 
University of Wisconsin 


PEaRL. Ed. by E. V. Gordon. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. Ix+ 167. 
12s.6d. 


THIS, THE long awaited Oxford edition of Pearl, was jointly undertaken by 
Professor E. V. Gordon and Professor J. R. R. Tolkien, asa companion to their 
excellent edition of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Later, at Professor Tol- 
kien’s suggestion, the task of editing was carried forward by Professor Gordon 
alone and, at the time of his death in 1938, was substantially complete. In 
the final revision for the press, however, Mrs. Gordon found it necessary to 
reduce the scale of her husband’s work and consequently to rewrite much of 
it. The result is a well-arranged and convenient edition, admirably propor- 
tioned, and written in a precise and often distinguished style. An introduction 
and a select bibliography precede the text; appendixes on the meter and the 
language of the poem are found between the explanatory notes and the glos- 
sary. The small, attractive volume matches the Oxford Sir Gawain in format 
and typographical excellence. 

The text, conservative and independent, was edited from a fresh tran- 
scription of the manuscript, which yielded several new readings and confirmed 
other tentative ones. The manuscript reading has been retained in a few 
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passages which were altered by previous editors. On the other hand, new 
emendations appear in some half-dozen cases, and in still others previously 
suggested changes are freshly argued and adopted. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the new readings is miy3¢t (630) as a possible alternative for the my3t of 
earlier editions (“Anon be day, wyth derk endente, / Pe niy3t of deth dot; 
to enclyne,” 629-30). The emendations are cogently defended; fleme for leme 
(358), twynne-hew for twynne-how (1012), and the return to Morris’s bygynges 
for the MS lygynges (935) are clear improvements. 

In the handling of the text, as elsewhere, the editor’s expert linguistic 
equipment has enabled him to make a distinctive contribution to Pearl 
studies. Of particular value are the systematic and authoritative analyses of 
the meter and language of the poem which he provides in the appendixes, 
on a scale not to be found in other editions. The glossary, aiming at complete- 
ness, also is fuller than that of earlier editions except Osgood’s.! In the explana- 
tory notes a number of obscure passages are clarified. Cases in point are the 
notes on hit 10, dewely 51, on slyde3 77, schere3 107 and schere 165, adyte 349, 
marre oper madde 359, myste 462, gawle 463, cone; 482, byswykes 568, semed 
760, mote 855, as her byrh whate; 1041. 

For not a few of the traditional explanations of obscure lines which are 
here repeated, other solutions seem more likely. The presentation of these 
must be postponed, but one misconception not involving a difficult passage 
should not be passed over, as it already enjoys a spurious authority from being 
repeated by various commentators. Professor Gordon (p. 47, note to 17) 
refers to the action described in lines 13-14 as “the watching by the grave 
and longing for the pearl.” Thus he gives further sanction to the belief that 
the bereaved hero was accustomed to watch beside the maiden’s “grave,” 
a notion which seems to have sprung from the supposition that he watched 
on the same spot where the pearl had fallen, this spot then being interpreted 
as a grave. There is, however, no basis in the text for either assumption; the 
dreamer does not mention the scene of his vigils. He does say that once, during 
an important festal tide, he entered the garden where the jewel had been lost 
and fell asleep “on huyle per perle hit trendeled doun” (41, 49-60), lulled by 
the fragrance of the flowering plants which now “shadowed” the spot. 

Nevertheless, it requires a zealous ingenuity to discover a grave in this 
terrain. It is disappointing to find Professor Gordon adopting Gollancz’s 
definition of the huyle 41 (hylle 1172, hyul 1205) whereon the dreamer slept 
and the pearl “strayed to earth” (1172) as “‘a grave-mound,” in spite of the 
fact that hil (hyl, hylle) elsewhere in the poem always renders the Vulgate 
mons and that Gollancz could find no better authority for his “grave-mound” 
than the presence in a modern south-west Lancashire dialect of a hile, of un- 
certain origin, meaning “‘a thick clump of plants,” but appearing also in 
pisamoor-hile, “ant-hill.”’ The frontispiece of the Oxford Pearl reproduces an 


1 Of the few questionable definitions and etymologies, mostly traditional, one 
might be cited here. In the reference to the Eucharist (1208: In Krystes dere blessyng 
and myn) myn is glossed as the personal pronoun “mine,” as in all other editions except 
Chase’s. There it is defined, perhaps rightly, as “memory” (see OED min, sb. 1, from 
O.E. myne, and cf. Vulgate Luke 22.9: Hoc facite in meam commemorationem). 
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illustration from the unique manuscript; not an infallible witness, to be sure, 
it pictures the dreamer asleep on the crest of a tree-dotted hill, or large mound, 
which nowhere resembles or is marked by a grave. The graveyard school takes 
no account of the fact that hills, perennial types of contemplation and spiritual 
progress, were frequent settings for religious visions. Among Middle English 
vision-poems compare Piers Plowman, Winner and Waster, The Vision of 
Life and Death, Quia Amore Langueo, The Shepherd on a Hill He Sat. 

The introduction, often delicately conceived and expressed, is a series of 
brief essays on the topics usually discussed in editions of Pearl. The linguistic 
evidence, considered under Dialect, Rhymes, and Vocabulary, adds up to 
the customary attribution of the Pearl-group to the North-West Midlands, 
but further limits it to the southern Pennine region. The essay captioned 
Verse and Style is altogether admirable, a compact analysis based on exact 
observation and fine critical judgment. 

Conspicuous progress over earlier treatments is apparent in the discus- 
sion of the Doctrinal Theme, a measured statement of what probably is the 
present consensus of scholars. The misinterpretation of the Pearl as heretical 
or Protestant in bias is happily a thing of the past. Progress in our under- 
standing of the poem is evident also in the essay on Sources, Analogues, and 
Tradition. Any immediate influence of the Roman de la Rose is recognized as 
very slight, and any direct connection with Boccaccio’s Olympia is dis- 
counted. The pervasiveness of the courtly tradition in Pearl is given due em- 
phasis, “‘the strong reciprocal influence between the ideas of cortaysye and 
those of religious thought” and the happy use of courtly terms, by which 
the fervor of the devotional element is increased and the spiritual and esthetic 
effect is enriched. 

Biblical and other theological sources and traditions are for the most 
part justly handled, but the editor’s preoccupation with the idea of Pearl as 
literally a child who had died in infancy sometimes leads him to a partial 
and limited view of religious tradition as it is reflected in the poem. “The 
allegorical interpretation of the Song. of Songs,” writes Professor Gordon 
(p. xxxi), ‘which was general in the Middle Ages, is apparent in the attribu- 
tion to Christ of the bridegroom’s words when He calls Pearl to Him to be 
His bride (763-64), and possibly the conception of the bride of Christ as a 
crowned queen comes in part from the Song of Songs, iv.8, Vulgate version. 
... But the crown as a heavenly reward is mentioned elsewhere in scripture, 
and it is in accordance with the conception of the heavenly life general in the 
Middle Ages that the Pearl has her crown as a queen in Heaven.” Granted 
that the Patristic and later medieval conception of the redeemed soul as a 
royal bride had its roots in the Canticles and other Biblical passages, the poet 
would not have thought of Pearl, or any other Christian, as crowned merely 
“in Heaven.” Various speeches in the maiden’s discourse, taken together, 
reveal his complete agreement with the familiar dogma that every Christian 
soul is both wedded to Christ and crowned with the diadem of royalty in 
baptism, that initiation into the state of blessedness, which is not postponed 
till the life after death. 

Most scholars probably will agree with the editor’s central conclusions 
regarding the symbolism of the pearl, as far as they go, though some will 
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differ as to the identity of the maiden herself. The pearl, we are told, is first 
to be identified with “the pure and spotless maiden who has died,” but “when 
she is found again in Heaven, the pearl becomes more definitely a symbol of 
her immaculate spirit and the blessedness of her heavenly state.” The great 
pearl worn at her breast is, as she indicates, the Pearl of Price, “symbol of the 
blessedness enjoyed by the redeemed.” Those who gain this jewel “become 
themselves precious pearls for the Prince’s delight.”” Nothing is said about 
any mystical or symbolic import in the garden that springs up from “that 
seemly seed,”’ the pearl without spot. Yet it is a garden of spices, all with 
healing properties, bearing flowers and fruit that cannot lose their lustre 
(be fede. 29), and exhaling a trance-inducing redolence. 

In the section of the Introduction entitled Form and Purpose a short 
paragraph is devoted to the debate between those who have accepted the 
Pearl “‘as what it purports to be, an elegy on the death of a child, the poet’s 
daughter,” and the various dissenters, led by Schofield—a debate which 
“has deepened our appreciation of the poem and brought out more clearly 
the allegorical and symbolic element that it certainly includes.” Any allegory, 
as distinct from mere symbolism, is described, however, as being “confined 
to the parable of the workers in the vineyard, a self-contained allegory, and 
the opening stanzas of the poem, where the pear! slips from the poet’s hand 
through the grass to the ground, . . . an allegory in little of the child’s death 
and burial.”’ While regarding it as “overwhelmingly more probable” that the 
poem “was founded on a real sorrow,” the editor grants that there is no need 
to assume any immediate or particular foundation in autobiography, or to 
consider the autobiographical question of first importance to the criticism 
of the poem. 

It may be just as well, in the present incomplete state of Pearl studies, 
for an edition which will be used in the classroom to take a stand on the side 
of the traditional reading, tempered by recent opinion; for those scholars who 
find this view inadequate and misleading have not yet published a rival 
theory on which they are agreed. Professor Gordon discounts the possibility 
of any such explanation. “There are,” he says, “‘a number of precise details 
in Pearl that cannot be reduced to any general allegorical interpretation.” 

This statement may serve as a challenge. Happily, the Oxford Pearl 
will stimulate further study of the poem and the publication of studies already 
made. Above all, however, the book will stand on its own clear merit, a valu- 
able and needed edition of an important poem of rare difficulty and charm. 
In providing it Professor and Mrs. Gordon and the Oxford Press have richly 
merited our gratitude. 

Marie P. HAMILTON 
University of Arizona 


Dre BASLER MUNDART IM AUSGEHENDEN MITTELALTER. Von Ernst Erhard 
Miller. (Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 14.) Bern: 
Francke, 1953. Pp. viii+-250. Paper, S. Fr. 22. 


FORTY-THREE volumes of court testimony from the years 1420-1644, along 
with a few other monuments, are the source material for this study. In 1644 
the records hegan to be written in standard German, as they are today; 
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and only occasional expressions are preserved in dialect. Part I treats, often 
inconclusively, the vocalism and various scribal idiosyncracies. Part II deals 
with temporal and geographic relations to other dialects, with technical vo- 
cabularies, and with certain phonetic peculiarities now or formerly character- 
istic of the Basel dialect. The study is neither systematic nor complete; it 
seeks to show the development of the whole through an investigation of se- 
lected parts. Pages 90-101, for example, are devoted to the spellings of one 
scribe. Probably the variant forms are of Rhine Franconian or Middle Fran- 
conian source; probably the scribe was Hermann von Bingen. After several 
pages Miiller remarks: “Wenn irgendetwas in Basel diese Schreibungen nahe- 
gelegt haben kann, so kann es nur erhaltene Vokalkiirze sein.” He neverthe- 
less continues the discussion. Pages 127-33 recount in detail a shipping acci- 
dent between Basel and Strasbourg in ca. 1428 and consider the cant expres- 
sions papport and stierport. Pages 211-14 describe the celebration of the 
Fastnacht in Basel. 

Die Basler Mundart is as much a contribution to the local history and 
cultural development as to the dialect, and will be of most interest to those 
concerned specifically with this community. Indeed, much is lost to one who 
does not know the dialect. What does “a hampfla spreian” (p. 212) mean, or 
“Bédken/béken/bicken” (pp. 213-14)? I do not find spreien or béken (noun) 
in the Schweizer Idiotikon. On page 192 we read: “Ahnlicher [pejorativer] 
Nebensinn hat sich, wie wir wissen, auch base, basi angehangt,”’ i.e., wir, die 
wir Baseldytsch reden. Further examples passim. 

Frank G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: THE CoMPLETE Works. Ed. by C. J. Sisson. London: 
Odhams Press, Ltd., [1953]. Pp. lii+-1376. 25s. 


Proressor C. J. Sisson has given us an important new text of Shakespeare’s 
complete works, one that must take its place with the recensions of Dover 
Wilson, Kittredge, and Alexander. Like those, but with the advantage of time, 
it represents an independent reworking of the text in the light of the more 
recent developments in textual scholarship. No future editor of Shakespeare 
should fail to consult Professor Sisson’s edition. 

After a short Preface by Professor Sisson, the volume is introduced by 
a collection of general essays by various hands: “Biographical Essay” (Harold 
Jenkins); “The Canon and the Text” (W. M. T. Nowottny); “Editors, 
Editions and Critics” (W. M. T. Nowottny); ‘““The Theatre and the Actors” 
(Terence Spencer); ““Shakespeare’s Language” (Hilda Hulme); “Music and 
Masque” (Bruce Pattison). These are uniformly well written and, given the 
limitations of space forced on each writer, inclusive enough and scholarly. 
Each play is preceded by a short critical and textual notice by Professor Sisson. 

A modernized text of Sir Thomas More (here included complete for the 
first time in an edition of Shakespeare’s works), an Index of Characters 
(prepared by Terence Spencer), and a generous Glossary (prepared by Hilda 
Hulme) complete the volume. 

In view of the size of Professor Sisson’s task, it may seem ungracious to 
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raise small points in criticism. But two should be mentioned. First, the failure 
to number the lines except in “chunks” at the top of each column makes quick 
reference to particular passages difficult and is a serious handicap to the stu- 
dent quoting from such a text. In this, as in typographical matters generally, 
the format is modeled on the old one volume Shakespeare Head Press edition. 
Second, all final -ed and -’d forms are leveled to a single form for both ac- 
cented and unaccented final stress. The first step in this unfortunate prac- 
tice began with the Old Cambridge Shakespeare and a number of editors have 
since been lured into regularizing the process and carrying it further. None, 
however, so far as I know, carries it as far as Professor Sisson, whose usage, 
as a result, is sometimes metrically ambiguous. Other editors at least have 
not entirely obscured the original accented form, but indicate stress by an 
acute or grave accent. To leave the choice to the casual and “running” reader 
seems to me to be evading editorial responsibility and muddying the text, 
which in the great majority of cases is metrically perfectly clear in the original 
editions. This kind of modernizing represents a loss in intelligibility. 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Ed. by M. R. Ridley. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. lvi+285. 
$3.85. 

THIs Is the revised edition of the original Arden Antony and Cleopatra. That 

edition by R. H. Case was one of the best of the series; it was reprinted seven 

times and highly praised by Bradley in a note to his study of this play— 

Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 307. The new edition by the well-known Shakes- 

pearian scholar, M. R. Ridley, is accordingly a less complete revision than the 

earlier revised Ardens have been. 

In a fifteen page Preface Mr. Ridley explains what he has done. He has in 
the main followed the text of Case except for an occasional return to a F. 
reading; Case’s punctuation, however, has been “drastically” revised so as 
to bring out what Ridley considers the true meaning of the text. A good exam- 
ple of such a revision appears in I.ii.97-100, where an almost complete return 
to the F. punctuation brings the text closer to its source, North’s Plutarch. 
Ridley has had the advantage of following Simpson’s classical work, Shakes- 
peare’s Punctuation, 1911. He has considerably shortened Case’s Apparatus 
Criticus, rendering thereby a boon to the general reader, and has transferred 
consideration of the mislineations of F. to his Appendix IJ. Case’s introduction 
has been reprinted with only slight alteration, but thirty-three pages of ex- 
tracts from North with which Case ended have been wisely shifted to an ap- 
pendix where the reader can consult them at his leisure without halting his 
progress from the introduction to the text of the play. 

To Case’s introduction Ridley adds some twelve pages of his own. Here 
he deals especially with Dover Wilson’s introduction to this play in the New 
Shakespeare edition, 1950. He does a real service to the reader by accepting 
Wilson’s interpretation of Cleopatra’s scene with Seleucus, V.ii.140—89, as 
a “put-up job” between Cleopatra and her servant in order, as North’s 
marginal note (p. 283 of this edition) shows, to deceive Caesar, ‘as though 
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she desired to live.” He then suggests how the actors might make this inter- 
pretation of the scene plain to the audience. After a brief comment on the 
leading characters of the play he reaffirms, what is now generally conceded, 
that the peculiar glory of Antony and Cleopatra is in its poetry. ““Shakespeare’s 
topmost achievement in dramatic poetry,” and concludes his introduction with 
a handful of quotations of such extraordinary beauty as to dazzle the eyes and 
thrill the heart of any lover of poetry. In the list of editions of Elizabethan 
playwrights and poets consulted, appended to his introduction, Ridley dves 
your reviewer the honor of mentioning his edition of Chapman’s plays. It is, 
however, unfortunate that for Chapman’s poems he refers to the wretched 
Shepherd edition of 1875. This has been completely superseded by that of 
Phyllis Bartlett, 1941. Published by the Oxford University Press, Miss Bart- 
lett’s work should be easily accessible in England. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to discuss in detail the foot- 
notes of this edition. One may suggest that too often they are over elaborate 
and encumber rather than elucidate the text. Case’s notes, retained for the 
most part, constantly refer to minor Elizabethan authors and to earlier edi- 
tions. They might well have been pared down; that on IL.ii.199, for example, 
covers the better part of the page. Instead of cutting, Ridley adds to their 
length by appending his own comments, indicated as such by inclusion be- 
tween the signf and the signature, [R]. These new notes, the comments of an 
independent thinker, are always interesting, whether they defend his own 
emendation; how for the impossible F. who (1.i.50), or accept an eighteenth- 
century corruption of the text (I1.ii.161). In this latter case Ridley not only 
shifts the phrase by land from one speaker to another, but alters the F. 
punctuation which, as a rule, he tries to preserve. Elsewhere Ridley accuses 
eighteenth-century editors of playing musical chairs with Shakespeare’s text; 
it seems a pity that in this instance he joined the foolish game. An apparently 
similar shift of words from one speaker to another occurs on page 67 when the 
Soothsayer’s speech (II.iii.12-14) seems to be assigned to Antony. This, 
however, must be an error by the compositor of this edition who has simply 
dropped the speech-heading, Sooth. What a modern compositor is capable of 
Ridley himself shows in a footnote on page xii. It would be interesting to 
know whether this shocking error appears in all copies of Ridley’s Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

In general one may note that Ridley shows a far livelier perception of the 
relation between the spoken words and the stage business than most earlier 
editors, possibly because he has had the good fortune to see some of the fine 
modern performances of a play so long banished from the stage. At any rate 
_ this perception is all to his credit; it brings the action more vividly before the 
eye of the reader. 


APPENDIXES 


Ridley retains Case’s first appendix on that “unhappy animal,” the arm- 
gaunt steed. This seems unfortunate since neither editor pronounces definitely 
in favor of one of the many meanings suggested for erm-gaunt. An acquain- 
tance with Faulkner, who uses gaunt repeatedly—thrice, I think, in The 
Bear,—would have shown Ridley that gawnt is still current in the colloquial 
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speech of our Southern states where a trace of Elizabethan English still 
lingers. Faulkner uses it to denote a lean, wiry physical condition due to hard 
living. Antony’s gaunt steed was in prime physical condition, hardened by 
service and arms; otherwise he could not have “neighed so high” as to dumb 
the Egyptian Alexas. 

He has wisely omitted Case’s second appendix, five pages in length, on 
the bends of Cleopatra’s gentlewoman, II.ii.206-208. He has said all that is 
necessary on the phrase in a footnote, ad loc. 

Ridley’s own appendixes, 2 and 3, deal with mislineation and with punc- 
tuation in the F. text. Both, I think, would have been more useful as contribu- 
tions to an academic journal to be studied by scholars; here they tend rather 
to puzzle than to enlighten the general reader. 

In his fourth appendix Ridley makes, perhaps, his most valuable contri- 
bution to this edition. By a close comparison of the text with our knowledge 
of the Elizabethan stage he shows that the whole of Act V was played on the 
main stage. He clears the modern text of anumber of stage directions—drawn 
from North, not from Shakespeare—which have cluttered up the modern edi- 
tions of this play from Theobald to Dover Wilson. He also demolishes, I 
think, Wilson’s ingenious suggestion of a “temporary monument—erected 
by servitors” at the end of IV.xiv. There is no need for this structure and 
Ridley points out its disadvantages from the point of view of the Eliazbethan 
audience. It is plain that on Shakespeare’s stage the action was continuous 
from Antony’s attempt at suicide to the last lines of the play, unbroken by 
scenes and acts inserted by modern editors. In all this part there is only one 
localizing stage direction in F., Enter Cleopatra, and her Maides aloft (i.e., on 
the upper stage), which here as in all modern editions stands at the head of 
IV.xv. To this stage Antony is hoisted to die in Cleopatra’s arms. After his 
death a F. stage direction reads: Exeunt, bearing of Antonies body; naturally 
the actor who played Antony—Burbage, Baldwin thinks—could not lie there 
till the end; he might have whispered to himself his own earlier lines: “the 
long day’s task is done, and we must sleep.” This Exeunt is followed at once 
in F. by Enter Caesar, etc. The following scene (V.i), played on the main stage, 
is localized as Caesar’s headquarters by the phrase in the F. stage direction 
with his council of war. Here Caesar gets the news of Antony’s death from 
Dercetas who has come direct from Antony’s attempt at suicide—no act 
pause here as in the modern editions. Caesar then sends two messengers, 
first Proculeius, then Gallus, to Cleopatra in the monument. With an exeunt 
the stage is cleared and we have in F. Enter Cleopatra, etc. There is no aloft 
here, as Case in a footnote suggests there should be. With Cleopatra’s en- 
trance, possibly from the inner stage, the main stage, a moment ago Caesar’s 
headquarters, becomes a room in the monument and so it remains till the 
end. 

There is some confusion in the F. text at the moment of the seizure of 
Cleopatra—due, Granville Barker suggests, to some change in staging. Rid- 
ley makes the action plain by having Gallus and the soldiers enter behind, 
i.e., from the inner stage, to surprise the queen. Like all earlier editors he gives 
the second of F.’s two consecutive speeches of Pro. to Gallus, and makes the 
interesting suggestion that the second speech-heading, Pro. may have been 
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shifted by the F. compositor from its proper place in the speech of Gallus to 
his fellow soldier (p. 254-55). The main stage is now occupied without a break 
for Cleopatra’s interview with Caesar, her parley with the clown, and her 
triumphant death. Caesar then enters to speak her epitaph and to direct that 
her body and those of her maids be carried “from the monument.” 

We need not unhesitatingly accept the ingenious device by which Ridley 
gets the two maids off the stage together at |. 231 to bring them back together 
“with a robe, etc.” at 1. 279. Yet there is something to be said for a direction 
which leaves Cleopatra alone for the short speech, ll. 235-40, in which she 
“stiffens her resolution” and for the passage where, “‘past bitterness and fear,” 
she laughs and jests with the clown. Here as always Ridley ties up the text 
with stage action. The last appendix consists of extracts from North. 

In concluding this review a question presents itself. Does this scholarly 
work meet the need stated as the purpose of the revised Ardens by the general 
editor? That purpose was to offer to senior pupils in schools and to university 
students a brief and intelligible digest of the results of recent Shakespearean 
studies. The answer to the question must be, I think, in the negative. This 
edition of Antony and Cleopatra may be a delight to veteran Shakespeareans, 
perhaps a useful manual to teachers of Shakespeare; it can hardly help the 
young student to a better understanding of the play. The results of recent 
Shakespearean studies are presented here in a form that is anything but brief, 
and, to be frank, not always quite intelligible. Overloaded with notes—derived 
and original—often diffuse, argumentative, prone to raise rather than to ex- 
plain difficulties it would bewilder rather than assist. The young student 
who wishes at once to understand and enjoy Antony and Cleopatra must turn 
to another edition than this. 

T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


Kinc Henry V. THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Ed. by J. H. Walter. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. xlvii+167. $3.25. 


THIs Is the revised Arden edition of that by H. A. Evans, published 1903 and 
twice reprinted. Mr. Walter was presumably chosen to edit this revision 
because of the article (MLR, July, 1946) where he was the first to suggest 
that in Shakespeare’s original draft of this play Falstaff appeared throughout 
the action, a view now shared by J. D. Wilson in his edition of the play, pp. 
115 ff. 

The revision of the old Arden, King Henry V has been fairly complete: 
the Introduction is original, three new Appendixes supplant a discarded one, 
and the footnotes, except for a few retained from the old Arden, are new. 
The text is based on the Cambridge Shakespeare, 1891, and only a few new read- 
ings have been introduced. Of the three mentioned in the Preface the first 
(I1.i.36), here for the F. hewne, gains some support from the Q. heeres, and 
clarifies the stage business rather better, me judice, than Wilson’s explanation 
of hewne. The second (III.i.7), conjure for the F. commune, emended by Rowe 
and later editors to summon, is supported by a similar phrase, conjure up 
(V.ii.307), and deserves acceptance. The third (IV.v.11), arms, supplies a 
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word evidently missing in F. Here Walter follows Mason in reading arms, 
but Wilson’s suggestion, harness, supported by Macbeth (V.v.52), seems better 
than arms, more metrical at least than the generally accepted honour. 

The long Introduction falls into twelve parts. The first deals with the 
date of Composition, Performance, and Publication. It offers little new except 
a suggestion that a possible stage performance of this play before October 
16, 1599, on which date Henslowe paid the authors of Sir John Oldcasile, 
may have furnished them with incidents borrowed from Shakespeare’s play. 

The second section deals with the diversity of critical opinion on the char- 
acter of Henry. In the following sections, 3-5, Walter elaborates his own con- 
ception: the play is a dramatized epic and Henry is the ideal king of Renais- 
sance philosophy, resembling in various ways the idealized Aeneas of Virgil’s 
epic. Among other points he defends the often challenged wooing scene on 
the ground that “‘the Christian prince to complete his virtues must be mar- 
ried.” An interesting section, 4, on Prince Hal’s “conversion” links the Arch- 
bishop’s account of it (I.i.25-34) with the words of the Baptismal Service in 
the Prayer Book. 

In his account of the historical sources of the play, section 8, Walter sug- 
gests that Shakespeare seems to have written with a copy of Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, 1587, open before him, but that he knew the earlier work of Hall, 
1548, so well that he spontaneously embodied phrases and incidents from Hall 
in his text. The dependence of Holinshed on Hall is dealt with in the first 
Appendix. 

Section 10 contains a brief discussion of the early texts of the play. The 
Q. of 1600 was printed from a memorized version of the true text, probably of 
a cut form of that text used on a tour in the provinces. The F. text, on the 
contrary, seems to have been printed from Shakespeare’s “foul papers,” 
i.e., his MS from which the playhouse Scribe made the “‘prompt copy.” It 
is, therefore, the only reliable version. The bulk of this section is a summary 
of Walter’s article, already referred to, arguing that in the first draft of the 
play Falstaff was presented throughout until dismissed with shame after a 
beating by Fluellen. Pistol is supposed to have taken Falstaff’s place, but his 
words immediately after the beating—words, we may note, emended by 
Evans and most modern editors—are appropriate to Falstaff and to him alone; 
they were written for him and carelessly left in the text for Pistol to speak. 
This conclusion implies, of course, that the famous scenes (II.i and iii) telling 
of Falstaff’s sickness and death, were an afterthought written and inserted 
in the text when Shakespeare changed his mind and decided to kill Falstaff 
off rather than let him accompany Henry to France. The latest editors differ 
as to the reason for this change. Wilson believes it was due to Shakespeare’s 
inability to man the part with Kemp, who had played Falstaff in the two parts 
of K.H.IV, but who had left the company before the rehearsal of K.H.V. 
Walter, on the contrary, holds that the opposition of the Brooke family, who 
had already forced Shakespeare to change the fat knight’s name from Old- 
castle to Falstaff, now forced him to exclude Falstaff from the action of this 
later play. This seems rather unlikely, certainly the family were unable to 
prevent Falstaff’s appearance in a ridiculous role in The Merry Wives. Walter’s 
idea that in this case the Queen overruled the protests of the Brookes is a 
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mere conjecture. In passing we may call attention to a footnote, page xlv, 
where Walter asks whether they were responsible for the change of the name 
Brooke in the Q. of The Merry Wives to Broom in the authorized text, that of 
F., of that play. The answer is probably in the affirmative. 

One would like to believe that Shakespeare’s change of plan resulted from 
a change of heart, that he truly repented of having subjected his great comic 
character to the ignominy of a public cudgelling, and preferred to let him die 
in bed under the tender ministrations of his old friend, Mistress Quickly. Here 
certainly the second thought of the poet-playwright was better than his 
first. 

Accepting this revision, however, it is not necessary to attribute all the 
inconsistencies in the play, pointed out by both Wilson and Walter, to 
Shakespeare’s recasting of his first draft. Shakespeare wrote for the Elizabe- 
than theatre and got away with many discrepancies that distress the keen-eyed 
editors and critics of today. 

The last section, a bibliographical note, lists books and periodicals con- 
sulted in the preparation of this edition. Naturally it is incomplete; in fact 
one misses the work of Owen referred to in a footnote, page xxxiii. One is 
glad, however, to find in the work of an English editor a reference to Bald- 
win’s standard William Shakespere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greek, which 
Walter cites repeatedly in his notes. 

Following the pattern set by Evans, Walter appends to the Dramatis 
Personae a series of biographical notes on the historical characters. It is con- 
siderably fuller than that of Evans, but fullness is less desirable than accuracy. 
Some of the data in Walter’s list are, to say the least, quite surprising. That 
Katherine of Valois ‘became the grandmother of Henry VIII” may be a mere 
misprint for Henry VII, as correctly given by Evans, but the startling state- 
ment in a footnote, page 13, that John of Gaunt was “‘Henry’s uncle,” seems to 
show strange carelessness—it cannot be ignorance—on the editor’s part. In 
connection with this question of relationship one is tempted to ask the editor 
his authority for making the Constable of France, Charles d’Albret (Shake- 
speare’s Delabreth, III.v.40) who was killed at Agincourt, the “‘Son of Charles, 
king of Navarre and half-brother of Henry V” (p. 4). Has he by chance con- 
fused Charles the Constable with Charles III, the Son of Charles II (the Bad), 
king of Navarre? Charles III’s sister Jeanne, indeed, married Henry’s father, 
but she bore him no child to be “half-brother of Henry V.”’ Charles III was at 
best a “‘step-uncle,” if there is such a relationship, of Henry V. This Charles 
survived Agincourt, if indeed he was present there, by some ten years. I can 
find no trace of relationship between Charles d’Albret and the royal house of 
Navarre. Perhaps the editor can supply it. 

Such errors are not érivia, to be pounced on and worried by captious review- 
ers. They are serious blunders in an edition designed, as the General Editor of 
this revised Arden stated in the Preface to the first volume of the series 
(Macbeth, p. vii), for the use of “senior pupils and university students.” 
Such students, especially if American, need a trustworthy guide through the 
tangled genealogies of Shakespeare’s Histories. Errors such as these tend only 
to bewilder and mislead; they could, and should, be corrected in the next 
reprint of this edition. 
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Walter’s footnotes are much fuller than those of Evans; they are, per- 
haps, at times rather too full. He often explains single words and phrases 
whose meaning should be familiar to most readers of Shakespeare. He in- 
dulges also in what seems unnecessary explanations of Shakespeare’s references 
to classical mythology; a reader might be expected to know without being 
told that Mercury was the messenger of the gods—note on Chorus II, 7. 
Yet, perhaps, in this age, when our acquaintance with the classics has fallen 
far below that of Shakespeare’s day, such notes do, in fact, serve a purpose. 

On the whole I have found little to object to in the footnotes, but I can- 
not accept Walter’s new interpretation of Pistol’s “fracted and corroborate” 
(II.i.124) as meaning that Falstaff “has humbled his hardness of heart and is 
receiving grace [‘corroborate’].” Pistol seems an impossible character to be 
speaking in theological terms; it is, perhaps, more likely that the phrase is a 
distortion of some old play-tag, like his earlier “hollow pamper’d jades of 
Asia.” 


APPENDIXES 


The first appendix is composed of extracts from Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
1587. It is useful as showing how often Shakespeare transferred words and 
phrases from Holinshed’s prose into his own poetry. It is, however, rather 
difficult reading since Walter uses the device of square brackets to show when 
Holinshed differs verbally from his source, Hall’s Union of the Two Noble 
Families, 1548. 

The second appendix deals with the legend of the Dauphin’s gift of ten- 
nis balls to Henry. There is no historical evidence for this gift, but Walter calls 
attention to the possible origin of the tale in Strecche’s Chronicle for the 
Reign of Henry V, and suggests that the story of the insult was circulated in 
contemporary documents, perhaps as propaganda for the war with France. 

The third appendix reprints the wooing scene from The Famous Victories. 
Since a facsimile of this old play is not always easily accessible, the appendix 
has a certain value in presenting the raw stuff out of which Shakespeare shaped 
his scene. Apparently Henry’s courtship of the French princess—quite un- 
historical by the way—had become in Shakespeare’s time an established 
theatrical tradition, and to please his audience he too had to present such a 
scene. His handling of it has been denounced by critics from Dr. Johnson on, 
but no critic can deny the art with which Shakespeare transformed the crude 
dialogue of the old play into his own gay comedy; the perennial effectiveness 
of the scene was demonstrated by the brilliant success of its adaptation in 
the film version of Henry V. 

In spite of some defects noted about this work it is a worthwhile addi- 
tion to the revised Arden Shakespeare. It appears fifty years after the Evans 
edition of Henry V and is in mary ways a distinct improvement upon that 
work. The editor has made good use of the advance of Shakespearean scholar- 
ship during that period; in particular his familiarity with Elizabethan hand 
writing has served him well in several instances. He has drawn freely on the 
work of such contemporary scholars as Dover Wilson in England and Baldwin 
in America. The text is closer to the authentic F. than that of many modern 
editions which have adopted too freely conjectures of eighteenth-century 
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editors, and the notes on the whole offer satisfactory explanations of difficul- 
ties in the text. 
T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


TRAGISCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von Walter Muschg. Zweite, umgear- 
beitete und erweiterte Auflage. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1953. Pp. 7474S. 
Fr. 30.15. 


THE NOVELTY of Walter Muschg’s voluminous book—now published in a sec- 
ond edition which almost doubles its size—lies in its determined attempt to 
view all literature as the expression of certain basic spiritual attitudes con- 
stantly recurring throughout its history. Literature—or rather “Dichtung,” 
that higher, more imaginative type of literary production not infrequently 
called ‘‘poetry” even in English, though not confined to verse—has, accord- 
- ing to Muschg, too often been approached with little regard for the deeper 
motive powers inspiring and forming it. Historical, sociological, or narrowly 
“philological” viewpoints have tended to deflect the critic’s eye from more 
vital aspects. The aesthetic approach, which has to some extent counter- 
balanced these trends, may claim to have revived the interest in literature as 
an art, but it, too, has a way of playing on the surface, and it frequently de- 
generates into formalism unconcerned with essential meaning. Yet literature 
has a purpose transcending purely “artistic” perfection: it speaks “of a vision 
of the world growing out of the depths of life as we live it and in its turn power- 
fully affecting the course of life’’ (p. 16). 

More often than not, the great poet—the only kind that Muschg is really 
interested in—has to swim against the stream because of his dissatisfaction 
with the world as it is. The greatest literature, for Muschg, is tragical: it 
deals with, or grows out of, suffering, to which it opposes its consciousness of 
higher values, its awareness of standards adopted very early in the history 
of mankind. Our own time, as Muschg sees it, is cursed with an atrophy of 
such a feeling for lasting values. In spite of the enormous amount of suffering 
it has seen, it has experienced no purification: its typical reactions are escapist 
or chaotic, or else “nihilistic” (like much of existentialist literature). Muschg’s 
book is essentially a battle cry reasserting the great tradition, rather than a 
dispassionate analysis. It is the work of a protagonist in the struggle for re- 
newed human dignity, as insistent on the need for taking a stand as any exis- 
tentialist, but sharply opposed to the Sartre type of existentialism in his 
outlook. 

All tragic thought, according to Muschg, “understands the world through 
sorrow.” It centers on the fact of death, enabling man to sense the real pro- 
portions of things, which usually remain unperceived. Through this process, 
energies are released that otherwise would lie dormant. The world is seen in 
a new light, shed by the inescapable on the usual business of life. Everything 
is viewed in a broader, if gloomier, frame of reference. The poet lacking this 
kind of vision, made possible only by intensely experienced pain, tends to 
remain shallow (pp. 19-20). 

This, for Muschg, is an axiom, the statement of a basic fact obvious 
throughout the spiritual history of mankind. All the most vital figures in liter- 
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ature, he considers, share this belief, but the ways in which they manifest it 
vary according to the types to which they belong. These types, though often 
overlapping, are roughly three: the introspective “magician” who sees the 
world mainly as an enormous expansion of his ego; the “seer” or “mystic” 
who feels himself to be the mouthpiece of a power greater than himself; and 
the “singer” or myth-maker who accepts the world as it is, declaring both its 
glory and its gloom. In addition to these primary types, there are secondary 
ones—weaker and sometimes spurious modifications, often simulating the 
manner of their greater prototypes. The magician may degenerate into a 
“juggler,” a dealer in cheap ecstasies; the seer is apt to become a mere 
“priest,”’ preaching dogma and practising ritual rather than expressing the 
mystically perceived will of God; and the singer may shrink to the less im- 
pressive stature of the “Poet” as distinguished from the “‘Dichter,” a supplier 
of aesthetic and intellectual delights not springing from any deeper experi- 
ence. 

The typical medium for the “magic” poet is the lyric, conceived in terms 
of the first person singular and including external reality merely as ‘““Resonanz- 
raum der Seele,” as a means of infusing the ego into the non-ego. The jour- 
neys of the poet’s soul through the objective world are dream journeys, and 
the events and objects encountered mainly reflect, express or extend his own 
self, as with Jean Paul, Novalis, and generally the romantics. The magic epic 
is really a symbolic fairy tale. The magic drama, too, is a dream vision, as in 
Maeterlinck, d’Annunzio and Hofmannsthal. The real world is dissolved in 
the subjective dream, the actors are facets of the poet’s excited soul. The seer, 
or mystic, on the other hand, counting his own self as nothing, is concerned 
with the spiritual essence of the cosmos, the deity. He is the poet of the second 
person, addressing himself to God or conveying his mystical messages to man, 
often in an allegorical form, like Dante. His lyrics, frequently hymnic, as with 
the Hebrew prophets, are felt to represent a transcendental reality. At the 
somewhat less exalted level of nonprophetic, merely hieratic poetry, as in the 
choruses of Greek tragedy, the mystical vision fades, the stylized manner 
becomes that of a religious ritual, yet what is proclaimed, though at second 
hand, is still the will of the gods. Later imitations, like those of Ronsard 
or Heinsius, retain the manner but substitute abstract concepts for the divine. 
The genuine seer is almost inevitably sharply at variance with the godlessness 
of the world, to which he tries to bring home his higher insights. In this type, 
tragic feeling reaches its greatest heights. In German literature, Schiller is 
almost its latest example, although Hélderlin, while in many ways a “magi- 
cian,” comes close to this category. The third type, the poet of the third 
person, the myth-maker, is essentially epic, like Homer. He views the world 
and sings it, trying to bring out its typical features as fully, distinctly, and 
vividly as possible. Harmony and clarity rather than ecstasy or violent force 
of persuasion are his distinguishing characteristics. Being more fully adjusted 
to reality than the others, he is, on the whole, less tragic, even though the 
greatest singers unflinchingly face the darker aspects of existence. 

Such, in greatly simplified outline, is the framework for a most ambitious 
re-examination and revaluation of literature, primarily that of the German- 
speaking countries, but with much background material from other parts of 
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the Western world. The typology itself is not startlingly new. The “magician” 
and the “‘singer,”’ for instance, roughly correspond to Nietzsche’s Dionysian 
and Apollonian types; nor can the “mystic’’ be claimed to be a new discovery. 
There is perhaps more originality in Muschg’s secondary types. What is new, 
however, is the consistency with which these concepts are applied on a very 
large scale, the wealth of detailed learning displayed, and the impassioned 
thoroughness with which the writer uses his approach to sift the spiritual 
grain from the chaff. Although Muschg expresses no preference for any one of 
his three basic types, it seems fairly clear that his sympathies lie with the 
mystics and prophets, the castigators of moral shiftlessness and degeneration. 
The literature of the last century or so represents for him largely a “twilight 
of the gods,” a drift towards “desecration,” spiritual cheapening, flattening, 
and professional virtuosity. Moments of renewed depth and seriousness seem 
to occur mainly as the result of exceptional suffering, as in the cases of Stifter 
and Dostoyevski. Schiller, the sufferer with the unbreakable determination 
to transmit his moral vision even in the teeth of death, becomes one of the 
heroes of the book. The tragedy of Heine, on the other hand, is dismissed 
in contemptuous terms: Muschg completely fails to see the transformation 
of this former intellectual playboy into a monumental figure under the pro- 
longed strain of his fatal illness. This is perhaps not surprising, since German 
critics have often found it difficult or impossible to appreciate the utterly 
non-Germanic pattern of seeming contradictions that form this poet’s spiritual 
“Gestalt.”” For Muschg, Heine is a “‘juggler” and worse, as in a different way 
is Thomas Mann, the “elegant charlatan” and “embodiment of the bank- 
ruptcy of the German bourgeoisie,’ whose works are expected to teach future 
generations “‘why the Germany represented by him went to the devil.” 

As in the last-mentioned instances, the vigor of Muschg’s critical reac- 
tions not infrequently leads him into one-sidedness. Despite his very compre- 
hensive grasp of literary facts and his considerable imaginative insight, he has 
at times a tendency to make his subjects appear less complex and more clear- 
cut than they are. This seems true, for instance, of his view of Shakespeare, 
who comes in for much comment. Shakespeare, as seen by Muschg, is far 
from being the “myriad-minded” portrayer of all aspects of mankind. He 
does not “hold up the mirror to nature.”’ Nature, on the contrary, is for him 
“the gigantically enlarging mirror of the tormented soul’’—viz., his own soul 
(p. 43). He is the “‘magical”’ poet par excellence, thoroughly “demonic” in 
Goethe’s sense of the word, constantly depicting only different aspects of his 
own mind, pouring his own passions into his characters, and conjuring up a 
mere dream world, although a titanic one. His language is an idiom of intoxi- 
cation, of obsession by inner visions. Instead of being a Promethean creator, 
he is a Protean giant merely changing his shape, ‘“‘a great lonely soul,” “‘un- 
familiar with the liberating intervention of the gods” (p. 41). This is held to be 
his characteristic difference from the ancients, who represented universal 
types subjected to a universal order, whereas Shakespeare in the last analysis 
enacts only his own great crises in a metaphysical void. 

That this somewhat Byronic portrait of Shakespeare is not likely to meet 
with general approval seems clear. This is a twilight Shakespeare, whereas 
the daylight Shakespeare is ignored. His vision of an all-embracing order, 
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against which the mental convulsions and eruptions of his heroes must be 
seen to be understood, does not exist for Muschg. The German romantics 
and Gundolf have helped to shape this likeness. This kind of picturesque 
distortion, interesting but not convincing, seems to result from the author’s 
habit of overemphasis leading to oversimplification. 

In his approach to Goethe, the central figure of the book, the writer 
tries to avoid this fault, which appears to him to have marred all earlier deline- 
ations of the poet. He disagrees with the widespread conception of Goethe as 
above all an objective, “naive” poet. This aspect of his mind is for Muschg 
only a passing phase. Like Shakespeare, Goethe is represented as essentially 
a “magician,” placing himself in the center of all things and interested mainly 
in ‘enlarging his self into the self of the world,” in broadening his personality 
so as to include all experiences possible to mankind, and thus becoming “‘god- 
like.” As his early attempt to do this fails and he barely escapes with his life, 
a reaction sets in: he endeavors to experience “pure being,” “keeping quiet, 
so that the soul be exalted by the objects rather than that the objects should 
find an exalted soul.’’ Science and classical antiquity restore his balance. Tasso, 
the shattered aspirant to titanism of the play, becomes the ironical counter- 
part of Faust, the would-be god. But this change is not basic. Even in his 
scientific research Goethe stops short of immutable objective law, preferring 
to concentrate on the metamorphoses of things which correspond to his ever- 
changing self. Faust, the drama of perpetual subjective self-fulfilment, keeps 
him occupied even while he is composing Iphigenie and Tasso. In the second 
part of Faust, some measure of Mephistophelean detachment is achieved as 
the poet views his own image in the hero, yet no intensely realized supra- 
personal standards seem to guide either the latter or his creator. In the 
West-éstlicher Divan, Goethe attains a degree of intellectual and artistic 
virtuosity enabling him to play with images of the world like a serene deity, 
constantly rejuvenated in never-ending transformations: he feels himself to 
have become the omnipotent poet but is hardly the objective seer. Thus for 
a while he achieves an illusion of immortality. Death, always dreaded by him, 
tragedy, painstakingly avoided ever since the threat of an early breakdown, 
seem eliminated. Evading a too close examination of his self, Goethe seems to 
have transcended it by making it all-inclusive. Nevertheless, what he has 
achieved is merely an escape from the final reality, which is inseparable from 
death. Only in some of his latest work does he appear to pass beyond this stage 
into a full acceptance of the unfailing rhythm of birth and decay: it is there 
that Muschg acknowledges him to have, however fitfully, become a genuine 
“seer,” 

While the strength of Muschg’s book does not lie in its objectivity, it 
is incisive and stimulating throughout. Uncompromising and often obsessed 
by near-visionary experiences, not unlike his “seers,” he is no respecter of 
reputations and dismisses many gods as idols. At the same time he obviously 
takes great pains to penetrate through established literary legends to the 
real essence of his authors, and many of his portraits certainly seem more life- 
like than the toned-down likenesses of conventional literary history, for in- 
stance, those of Grimmelshausen, Grillparzer, and Stifter. His approach en- 
ables him to draw many of his figures in the round, supplying fresh interpre- 
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tations of their personalities and their works; but, as we have seen, some of 
these striking pictures may turn out to be new myths. Still, the stimulus he 
is likely to give to criticism may well outweigh the failures due to impetuous 
subjectivity. One may at times object to his fondness for metaphorical lan- 
guage and sweeping rhythms, which, while impressive enough because skill- 
fully handled, are not always helpful in securing intellectual precision. Even 
so, the honesty and straightforwardness of his manner are a relief after much 
experience of non-committal academic caution. There is a biblical seriousness 
about this work of almost hiblical dimensions. It makes one feel as well as 
think, and should, in the final result, lead to some valid and essential reassess- 
ments. 
Ants ORAS 
University of Florida 


Der SCHAUSPIELFUHRER. Von Joseph Gregor. Band I: Das deutsche Schau- 
spiel vom Mittelalter bis zum Expressionismus. Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 
1953. Pp. 375. 


WHILE THE preface to the Romanfiihrer, published since 1950 by the same 
firm as the work here announced, ended on a somewhat skeptical note as to 
its value for the present day, no such hesitancy is noticeable in Joseph Gre- 
gor’s preface to the Schauspielfiihrer, edited by himself with the assistance of 
a staff much smaller than that co-operating in the preparation of the Roman- 
fihrer. 

For long years Gregor was in charge of the theatre collections of the 
Nationalbibliothek in Vienna. He has produced many valuable studies on the 
theatre, opera, and ballet, of which the Denkméler des Theaters in twelve 
volumes is undoubtedly the most important one. This rich theoretical back- 
ground was fortified by an extensive experience as a theater-goer and critic 
of the great and varied metropolitan stages characteristic of Central Europe. 

The enthusiasm and concern for the values inherent in the drama ap- 
pearing throughout the introductory texts of the volume as a whole and of the 
thirteen divisions of which the book consists are bound to carry over to the 
reader, be he stage director, critic, or devotee. The work appeals to all of 
them, though primarily to the first. The principal criteria for the inclusion 
of plays are demonstrated or demonstrable success on the stage as well as 
the “irrational quality of intellectual value.” 

In all 274 plays are presented, classed in thirteen groups which for the 
most part correspond to the practice followed by Germanists generally. Some 
of these divisions are perhaps new to some, though their characterization 
leaves nothing to be desired. The eleventh chapter includes the period of the 
psychological, ethical, and social drama, often referred to as the naturalistic 
period, the twelfth encompasses the third classical and the third romantic 
' period (G. Hauptmann, Thomas Mann, Hofmannsthal, Gregor, Stucken, 
Schmidtbonn, etc.), the thirteenth the expressionistic drama (Wedekind, 
Unruh, Barlach, Brecht, Johst, etc.). 

The contents of each play are related in some detail, with a special ef- 
fort to give as clear an understanding of the dramatic structure and develop- 
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ment as possible. Important facts about the history and background of the 
play and about the author’s experience with the material are related in a 
short introductory note. In giving the résumé, no attempt is made to rival 
the original artistically, nor is any criticism introduced, though unusually 
fine points are mentioned. 

An index of authors and titles as well as a short subject index are among 
the minor assets of this valuable guide. Beyond that one will find a list of 
one-act plays as well as one of two-act plays included, and a list of all the 
plays selected for the guide, arranged in chronological order by the date of 
their first appearance in print. Stage directors will appreciate finding the 
number of players required in each play at the end of the short introductory 
note. 

The quality and tendency of Gregor’s editorship may be illustrated by 
an excerpt from his essay introducing Chapter 12 (third romantic—third 
classic period, p. 252): 


The stage remains unfortunately rather reluctant when it comes to this period, 
which was perhaps not the strongest, certainly, however, the one possessing greatest 
formal beauty and evoking most tender emotions—the latter, because it disappeared 
completely during the next period. There are some plays which have even become 
popular (Jedermann). Some significant plays emerge occasionally (Taniris der Narr), 
But the majority are significant creations which unfortunately have been as good as 
forgotten (Lanval and Gawaén by Eduard Stucken, Der Graf von Gleichen by Schmidt- 
bonn). This is not only a great injustice to their creators, but an injustice to the public 
too, especially to the young people who are entitled not only to read unquestionable 
masterpieces, but also to see them on the stage. 


Three more volumes are to follow this first one. They will include the 
latest German period and then in succession the Spanish, French, Scandina- 
vian, English and American as well as the Slavic, and finally the ancient clas- 
sic drama. 

Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE IN GERMANY. By Lawrence Marsden Price. (University 
of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 37.) Berkeley, 
1953. Pp. viii+548. 


L. M. PRICE’s survey and bibliography of English literary influences upon 
Germany has been a standard work in Comparative Literature for more than a 
generation. It has long proved to be indispensable, and a new edition, revised 
and reorganized, is therefore more than welcome. 

The three editions of the work may well be described as the three stages 
of its development. They testify to the zest of its author in a unique fashion. 
The first edition of 1923, which appeared under the title English-German 
Literary Influences: Bibliography and Survey, was admittedly of a still tenta- 
tive and exploratory nature, but nevertheless it provided a sound basis for 
the definite edition of 1932 (The Reception of English Literature in Germany). 
Here, the vast masses of material that had accumulated in the field of Anglo- 
German literary relations in the course of time, particularly since the end of 
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the seventeenth century, were for the first time systematically surveyed and 
critically arranged. If this edition had not been exhausted long ago, and if 
nothing new had been contributed to the existing literature during the past 
twenty years, it would hardly have been necessary for the author to under- 
take once again the enormous task of taking his well-balanced composition 
apart in order to prepare a thoroughly revised new edition. It may be noted in 
passing, however, that conservatives will have reason to rejoice in the author’s 
transformation, for his former excessive indulgence in Americanisms has given 
way to a conventional approach to English spelling. 

The titles of the three editions already indicate the spirit in which Mr. 
Price has carried on his critical and bibliographical work for over thirty 
years. They seem to aim at an ever growing conciseness, and the changes which 
their author has made in the text and its organization corroborate this im- 
pression. Thanks to his persistence and conscientiousness, his scholarship and 
his hard labor, we have something in the field of Anglo-German literary rela- 
tions that is so sorely needed in related fields, particularly in that of Franco- 
German relations: an exhaustive presentation of the subject combined with 
a reliable, up-to-date bibliography. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


THE MASKs OF JONATHAN Swirt. By William Bragg Ewald, Jr. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 203. $4.50. 


THIS Is the first systematic study of the various masks Swift used in his writ- 
ings. As Dr. Ewald points out, the mask was for Swift primarily a tool for 
irony; the point of his satire is enriched by the ironical discrepancy between 
what a persona pretends to be and what he actually is. Hence, to understand 
fully Swift’s purpose in any work written behind a mask, the reader must 
first understand the character of the persona. Dr. Ewald’s primary aims, then, 
are to delineate each of the personae and to show how each affords Swift scope 
for his irony. 

A fundamental problem imposed by Swift’s use of a mask is that of dis- 
tinguishing between Swift and the persona, particularly when the character 
is not fully developed, for the less clearly a persona is defined, the more apt is 
the mask to become identified with Swift. Thus, as Dr. Ewald notes, the 
Examiner and the speaker in The Sentiments of a Church of England Man 
are on the borderline between the steadily ironical pose (a technique used in 
many of Swift’s anonymous non-mask pieces) and the well-defined persona. 
They share Swift’s own views almost exactly, but they are slightly removed 
from him (the Church of England Man, for example, is a layman). 

It seems to me that the Member of the Irish Parliament, who wrote 
against a repeal of the Sacramental Test, might also be placed in this cate- 
gory. Dr. Ewald, however, sees him as a distinct persona whose love for Eng- 
land is the source of Swift’s irony. That the parliament member’s pro-English 
assertions are ironic is beyond question; but whose is the irony, his or Swift’s? 
That is, did Swift create a character whom he could ridicule for his affection 
for England, or did he assume the guise of a member of the Irish Parliament 
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who shared his own hatred of England’s Irish policy? The latter possibility 
is supported, I think, by the parliamentarian’s admission that he is not used to 
quoting poets, “especially English.” Dr. Ewald notes this as “a mild jab at 
England, though not one inconsistent with the character of the speaker” 
(p. 56); but since the basis of his analysis of the speaker’s character is his 
genuine fondness for England, I cannot follow this reasoning. 

The difficulty here is owing to the slightly developed persona which 
Swift employed. However, problems can also arise with personae that are 
highly developed. Gulliver is probably the most difficult of all Swift’s personae 
to understand. He is obviously a sympathetic character; but just as obviously 
he has his faults, for which he is ridiculed. Dr. Ewald sees this fact of his 
character not as an inconsistency in Swift’s conception of his persona, but as 
proof of Gulliver’s representativeness: “ . . . [He] can be said to symbolize 
man, in his traditionally imperfect state . . . ” (p. 157). Thus Dr. Ewald cites 
certain incidents in Book I that are physically impossible—even by Lilliputian 
standards—to show that Gulliver is still a fallible human, that he has still a 
tendency to exaggerate, despite his claim that the Houyhnhnms have cured 
him of the vice of lying. 

Most readers would agree that Gulliver is human enough in his imper- 
fect state. His inordinate admiration for the Houyhnhnms, his pride, and his 
inability to see the good in mankind have been noted by other commentators.’ 
But the fact of Gulliver’s imperfection leaves unsettled the question of re- 
sponsibility. Are the impossibilities of Book I to be charged to Swift or to 
Gulliver? And if Gulliver is responsible, is he lying because he cannot resist 
making a good story better, or is he consciously parodying the yarns of other 
authors of travel books and thus assuming the position of moral satirist? 
These questions are raised not to disprove Dr. Ewald’s thesis, but to suggest 
that while a well-reasoned interpretation of Swift’s intent in a work can be 
deduced by analyzing the mask he adopted, there is the possibility that the 
mask may be variously read. 

Dr. Ewald’s study is on the whole sound. His analysis of a persona like 
Baudrier or the “author” of the Argument Against Abolishing Christianity 
reveals the skill with which Swift could use a mask and the added range the 
device gave to his satire. However, the effectiveness of the book is at times 
marred by the inclusion of much that is common knowledge to students of 
Swift. Unfortunately, this is especially true in the chapters on Gulliver’s 
Travels and A Tale of a Tub, where Dr. Ewald’s examination of the two most 
complex of all Swift’s personae is too often impeded by mere summa- 
ries of parts of the works themselves and of the findings of previous 
scholars. 

OLIVER W. FERGUSON 
Ohio State University 


1 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (1897-1908), rv, 10. 

2 See, for example, John F. Ross, “The Final Comedy of Lemuel Gulliver,” 
Studies in the Comic (University of California Publications in English, Vol. vim, No. 2, 
1941), pp. 175-96; and Robert C. Elliott, “Gulliver as Literary Artist,” English 
Literary History, xxx (1952), 49-63. Dr. Ewald refers to both of these articles. 
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WERK UND FRAGMENT: GEoRG CHRISTOPH LICHTENBERG ALS SCHRIFTSTEL- 
LER. Von Peter Rippmann. (Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 1953. Pp. 118. S. Fr. 9.50. 


THE TITLE of this book must not lead the reader to expect an inquiry into the 
contents or the form of Lichtenberg’s writings. It deals mainly with the ques- 
tion why Lichtenberg misjudged the scope and character of his talents and 
wrote aphorisms—“fragments’’—instead of what he considered a goal of his 
life, the great satirical novel. At the same time it proposes to re-evaluate 
Lichtenberg the writer, not merely the aphorist, independently of traditional 
concepts of literary history. 

Every such attempt is welcome, but unfortunately Lichtenberg’s thoughts 
and deeds, frustrations and emotions are forced into a new system in this 
study. Every interpreter must, by the nature of his business, emphasize cer- 
tain aspects of his subject and minimize others. He must not, however, scram- 
ble evidence to make it fit into a rigid frame. This our author does by disregard 
for everything that might disprove his theses; by misinterpretation—partly 
through blindness for chronology—of scores of quotations taken out of their 
verbal or biographical context; and once at least, unfortunately, by what 
looks like tampering with the text. Nevertheless, the study shows a good 
understanding of Lichtenberg’s attitudes and peculiarities. Some of the topics 
upon which it concentrates are genuine problems and actual features in his 
physiognomy, some are read into his life and work apparently under the 
influence of Walter Muschg’s categories in his Tragische Literaturgeschichte. 
Futile attempts at syntheses of disparate elements in Lichtenberg’s mind are 
a structural fault of the entire book. 

The first chapter, “Der doppelte Prinz,” for example, starts out from 
Lichtenberg’s awareness of the ambivalence of all statements and presents 
this thinking habit as an analogy (one in which we can find no meaning) to 
Lichtenberg’s obsession with the split between body and mind. This obsession 
it explains by the fact that Lichtenberg was a hunchback, and such deformity 
also furnishes a quick and easy explanation for his satirical attacks upon his 
tine. One may find this traditional explanation a little facile, even though 
Goethe espoused it when he fell out with the man whom he once used to ad- 
mire. Lichtenberg’s lifelong criticism of German political, social, and literary 
conditions was so specific and so neatly embedded in his philosophy that a 
criticial judgment which passes over all his tenets in this realm by labeling 
them as a product of a pathological “verkrampfte Abwehrstellung” is un- 
fruitful. 

The second chapter tries to relate Lichtenberg’s attitude toward “Beruf 
und Berufung” to his feelings about God and immortality. Appealing as the 
idea of such a treatment is, the constellation does not exist in Lichtenberg’s 
mind. It is a skillful construction. 

The third, “Das falsche Wort,” has the merit of indicating some credible 
relationship between Lichtenberg’s conviction of the inadequacy of words 
and his feelings of loneliness among men. Here too, however, a stimulating 
idea is overstated and the most important reason for Lichtenberg’s critical 
attitude toward language obscured, namely the subtlety of his thought and 
his philosophical awareness of the complexity of every statement. The prob- 
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lem of the relationship between reality and language and between thought 
and language is dominant in his diaries ever since his student days, but it is 
simply not true that because of these early doubts Lichtenberg had “locked 
himself out of direct statements” (p. 49). How can his polemic prose be over- 
looked? To be sure, Lichtenberg was strongly aware of semantic difficulties 
in communicating with others and of the gap between feeling and words, 
But does his remark, “Wenn wir so vollstaindig sprechen kénnten als wir 
empfinden, die Redner wiirden wenige Widerspenstige und die Verliebten 
wenig Grausame finden,” justify the author’s conclusion: ““Damit ist nichts 
Geringeres ausgesprochen als die Uberzeugung von der Unmdglichkeit, einen 
Inhalt im giiltigen Wort zu fassen” (p. 49)? 

This interpretation is carried into Chapter IV, “Die ungeschriebenen 
Schriften.”” Yet nothing in Lichtenberg’s many self-critical statements about 
his vain struggle to carry out his larger literary plans supports the author’s 
contention that this distrust of words was one of the obstacles. It was actually 
a “personality problem,” the suffering from inhibitions, from inability to con- 
centrate, and from extended periods of melancholy which destroyed Lichten- 
berg’s life. What he accused himself of was lifelong procrastination. Lichten- 
berg’s writing is often monologic indeed, but more often he wishes to captivate 
the reader and tries a thousand things in order to be effective. This Mr. 
Rippmann ignores, and he indulges in still another one-sided view of the work 
by operating with the term “‘dichterisch,” alien to most of Lichtenberg’s 
intentions. He overlooks Lichtenberg’s deep curiosity for everything psycho- 
logical and thus reprimands him, for example, because his profound views of 
the dream “bleiben im Psychologischen stecken, ohne dichterisch gemiinzt 
zu werden” (p. 68), where there was no intention of creating ““Dichterisches.” 
Lichtenberg’s desire to study man was much stronger throughout his life. 

He repudiated the authorship of some of his own writings and often used 
pseudonyms (like so many of his contemporaries). These inclinations are 
caused, according to the fourth chapter (“Die ungeschriebenen Schriften”) 
largely by a subjectivistic attitude which made him identify his works with 
himself. What writer doesn’t? The most intimate knowledge of Lichtenberg’s 
writings and biography will not enable anyone to substantiate the author’s 
assertion that Lichtenberg’s awareness of the transitoriness of the world, 
including himself, is the common basis for both his suicidal moods and the 
destruction and repudiation of some of his works. The few quotations which 
are intended to cement this section of the overall ideological construction are 
not relevant. 

In accordance with this design, the last two chapters also deal with 
Lichtenberg mainly from a negative point of view, as is indicated by their 
titles: “Die Poetik als Ersatz der Dichtung” and “Der Aphorismus als Ver- 
zicht und Erfiillung.” No doubt, his work was impaired by frustration. Still, 
only strong preconceptions can prevent one from seeing that the hundreds 
of remarks on poetics in his diaries are a natural reflection of his watchful 
interest in literature, and not an “Ersatzleistung.” There is a genuine ethos 
behind Lichtenberg’s attacks on the Sturm und Drang poetry. To Mr. Ripp- 
mann they are mainly a product of envy and resentment. 

What purpose is served by the introductory remark of the chapter on the 
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aphorism, “Lichtenberg ist als groSer Aphoristiker in die Literaturgeschichte 
eingegangen und damit—gemessen nicht an seinem Werk, sondern an seiner 
schriftstellerischen Absicht—einem Mifverstindnis zum Opfer gefallen . . . ”? 
Good history of literature is more interested in achievements than in inten- 
tions. Moreover, the alleged misunderstanding of his intentions does not exist. 
Nobody has proclaimed a “These, Lichtenberg habe Aphorismen schreiben 
wollen” (p. 93), yet the author devotes much space to refuting it. The true 
story of Lichtenberg’s purpose in filling his Sudelbiicher is probably the best- 
known and most frequently repeated fact in the literature about the aphor- 
isms. 

On the other hand, Lichtenberg did not “reject” the aphorism as a 
literary genre. The author is unfortunate in supporting his assertion by an 
emphatically built-up quotation: 


Als wegweisend fiir [Lichtenbergs] Stellung zur geschliffenen Kurzform enthalt die 
erste iiberlieferte Tagebucheintragung das Motiv von der Fragwiirdigkeit der geist- 
reichen “Bemerkung” schon vollkommen klar: “Der groSe Kunstgriff, kleine Ab- 
weichungen von der Wahrheit fiir die Wahrheit selbst zu halten, worauf die ganze 
Differentialrechnung gebaut ist, ist auch zugleich der Grund unsrer witzigen Gedanken, 
wo oft das Ganze hinfallen wiirde, wenn wir die Abweichung in einer philosophischen 
Strenge nehmen wiirden.” Der “witzige Gedanke”’ wird hier schon deutlich als Kunst- 
griff entlarvt, da der Autor . . . auf den Wahrheitsanspruch einer Aussage verzichtet. 


(p. 96) 


Actually Lichtenberg’s remark is not an accusation, but a defense of the “‘wit- 
zige Gedanke”’; it has for him in the area of complex thinking the same func- 
tion that Differentialrechnung has in mathematical calculation, namely that 
of approximating “‘truth.”” No “Entlarvung” takes place, and the conclusion 
collapses that Lichtenberg “‘nur aus diesem Grunde”—*“{der] im Aphorismus 
enthaltenen Méglichkeit der Liige’—‘die ‘Bemerkung’ als verbindliches 
Kunstwerk nicht gelten lassen wollte” (p. 96). 

In order to adduce a second piece of evidence for his theory that Lichten- 
berg condemned the aphorism on moral grounds, the author refers to a 
sentence (Schriften, I, 105) which says that truth, slightly distorted, is the 
most dangerous kind of untruth; he continues (p. 97): 


Da er hier, obwohl er sich nicht ausdriicklich auf den im Aphorismus gefaften 
“glinzenden Gedanken” . . . bezieht, wirklich die “Bemerkung” meint, zeigt eine 
weitere Stelle, in welcher der Zusammenhang mit der . . . Kurzform unmittelbar her- 
gestellt wird. “Nicht die Liigen, sondern die sehr feinen falschen' ‘Bemerkungen’ sind 
es, die [die] Lauterung der Wahrheit aufhalten” (F 547). 


It came as a shock to this reviewer to discover that the quotation marks 
around Bemerkungen have been inserted into Lichtenberg’s sentence. The 
loose meaning—remarks—has thus been changed into the technical term 
consistently used by Mr. Rippmann for “aphorisms”—a crucial alteration, 
since it provides the only plausible argument for his thesis of Lichtenberg’s 
“Ablehnung der Kurzform.” 

Not until five pages before the end of the book does the author express the 
feeling that he must proceed from Lichtenberg’s “rejection” of this form to a 


1 Lichtenberg’s italics. 
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“Wiirdigung seiner Leistung.”” The most conspicuous feature to him is the 
“ganz unliterarische Entstehungs- und Erscheinungsweise,”’ but we still do 
not learn what in his opinion constitutes the achievement, except perhaps in 
the one sentence on the last page: ‘‘War er auch nicht fahig, seine Weltschau 
im zusammenhingenden Werk zu gestalten, so vermochte er durch die 
Vereinigung scheinbar getrennter Dinge wenigstens jene schlagartige Erhel- 
lung der verborgenen Sinnhaftigkeit des Seins zu geben, die allein den Apho- 
rismus iiber das Zufillige einer witzigen Aussage hinaushebt . . . .”” Thus the 
study ends in an unexpected eulogy and sees “Erfiillung in der GréBe seines 
in der Zeit fortdauernden aphoristischen Werks.” Now the aphorisms are 
described as “der Ausdruck eines von der... Zielsetzung unabhangigen 
inneren Zwanges, der eine unnachahmliche Ubereinstimmung von Form und 
Inhalt hervorbringt.” In the chapter “Das falsche Wort” they had been “nicht 
in erster Linie Ausdruck einer Sprachgewalt, sondern das mittelbare Einge- 
standnis seiner Unfaihigkeit, das Wort zu gebrauchen” (p. 43). 

Such contradictory evaluations seem to be the result of the author’s 
method. He has neither investigated the actual relationship between Lichten- 
berg’s “fragments” (which he plays down) and the completed minor “works” 
(which he passes over) nor examined the writings as such, but was satisfied 
to collect those statements which could directly or indirectly shed light on 
Lichtenberg’s attitude to his own work, and to interpret them. This inter- 
pretation, carried on always with ingenuity and often with sensitiveness, has 
unfortunately suffered severely from what Lichtenberg called “‘Systemgeist,” 
in his view the greatest enemy of the true scholar. 

FRANZ H. MAUTNER 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS PERCY AND Davip DALRYMPLE, LorD 
Hartes. Ed. by A. F. Falconer. (THe Percy Letters, David Nichol 
Smith and Cleanth Brooks, general editors.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi+186. $4. 


THOMAS PERCY’s obligation to Sir David Dalrymple, who became Lord Hailes 
in 1766, was briefly acknowledged in the preface to Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. That obligation becomes, with the publication of this attrac- 
tively designed volume, a matter of detailed record. Of the fifty-three letters 
printed, forty-eight are Percy’s, most of Dalrymple’s having perished in the 
fire which destroyed Percy’s apartments at Northumberland House in 1780. 
But the one-sidedness of the surviving correspondence, however lamentable, 
does not detract significantly from its interest. Details of Dalrymple’s con- 
tributions to the Reliques are clearly reflected in Percy’s letters, more than half 
of which were written while the Reliques were in preparation. Not only did 
Sir David contribute Scottish poems which Percy had not previously known; 
his services included the collation of Scottish texts of individual poems and 
the occasional correction of proof. He supplied biographical and historical 
references and anecdotes by way of “illustration” for the poems, and he 
assisted in the elucidation of archaic Scots words and phrases. “Mr Johnson 
(Author of the Rambler) . . . gives them up as inexplicable,” Percy wrote 
concerning a group of dialect terms, ‘‘and as he has a good deal of Glossarizing 
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knowledge, it will be some honour to succeed, after he has given them over.” 
Percy reciprocated these services by favors which, if much less extensive, 
were prompted by a genuine desire to be helpful. On one occasion he enlisted 
the aid of Thomas Warton and Richard Farmer in obtaining transcripts of 
manuscripts at Oxford and Cambridge for Dalrymple. 

Portions of the correspondence are interesting as background for textual 
study of the Religues. Concerning the emendation of corrupt or uncertain 
texts, for example, Percy wrote: “Should any improvement either in sentiment 
or expression occur, I should not scruple to insert it, provided it were not in- 
consistent with the general plan or style of the Poem.” Such statements, 
Mr. Falconer observes, give the best answer to detractors like Ritson who 
accused Percy of imposition and forgery. More generally, these letters, like 
the previously published Percy-Farmer correspondence, provide insight into 
some of the problems and practices of eighteenth-century antiquarian scholar- 
ship. 

Of individual personalities and contemporary events, the letters reveal 
little. Percy’s epistolary style remained comparatively impersonal even after 
his meeting with Dalrymple in October, 1765, and references to current 
happenings are rare, though both men took occasion to deprecate the flagrant 
abuse of the Scots by John Wilkes and other “vile incendiaries.” There is 
incidental interest, too, in the magnitude of Percy’s literary aspirations— 
destined to remain largely unfulfilled—as revealed by some of the projects 
he outlined. One such was a history of the House of Northumberland which 
was to serve as a vehicle for a general history of manners. In it, Percy intended 
to trace “‘all the revolutions which the Human Mind has undergone from its 
earliest state of savage ignorance and rudeness, to its present state of politeness 
and refinement.” Vestiges of this plan, conceived in 1765, were perceptible 
seven years later when Percy projected a new three-volume collection of an- 
cient English and Scottish poems which was to include an essay “On the State 
of Manners on the Borders of the two Nations... .” 

Editorially, this book adheres to the same principles and achieves the 
same high standards set by earlier volumes of the Percy Letters. The introduc- 
tion treats generally of the inception and progress of the Reliques, of Sir David 
Dalrymple’s life and accomplishments, and of the correspondence itself. A 
table giving the present location of each letter may seem unnecessary, since 
all but five are in British Museum Additional MS. 32331. Annotation of the 
letters is full, relevant, and, so far as I have checked it, accurate. There is an 
inverted manuscript-page designation in the margin of p. 89. Appendixes 
include three letters to Percy from Scottish correspondents other than Dal- 
rymple, a group of contributions made by Dalrymple to the Reliques but 
cancelled by Percy before publication, and a discussion of Percy’s annotated 
copy of Dalrymple’s Ancient Scottish Poems (1770) which may cast doubt upon 
the sincerity of what the editor calls Percy’s “deep respect” and “unaffected 
appreciation” for Dalrymple’s critical judgment. The index, which includes 
references to the introduction, annotation, and appendixes, errs in the entry 
on Sir David Dalrymple by attributing his Historical Memorials to Percy. 

RosBert L. Haic 
University of Illinois 
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GorTHEs WERKE. HAMBURGER AUSGABE IN VIERZEHN BANDEN. Herausge- 
geben von Erich Trunz. Band XII: ScurirreN zur Kunst; SCHRIFTEN 
zur LiTeERATUR; MAXIMEN UND REFLEXIONEN. Mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von Herbert von Einem und Hans Joachim Schrimpf. Text- 
kritisch durchgesehen von Werner Weber und Hans Joachim Schrimpf. 
Hamburg: Christian Wegner Verlag [Erste Auflage, 1953]. 


DIE IN diesem Band dargebotenen Schriften zur Kunst sind von Herbert 
von Einem, die Schriften zur Literatur und die Maximen und Reflexionen von 
Hans Joachim Schrimpf ausgewahlt und annotiert worden. 

Wie in der von ihm im elften Band dieser Ausgabe besorgten Herausgabe 
der Italienischen Reise zeigt sich Herbert von Einem auch hier als ein Kunstge- 
schichtler und Goethekenner von beachtlichem Rang. Die Auswahl verrit 
einen sicheren Blick fiir das Wesentliche und Charakteristische; sie bietet 
die kunstkritischen Schriften in zeitlicher Reihenfolge und in fesselnder 
Mannigfaltigkeit, die das Verhiltnis Goethes zur bildenden Kunst einleuch- 
tend bewuft werden laGt. So finden sich hier, um nur einige zu nennen, die 
Aufsatze “Von deutscher Baukunst” (1772), kunstkritische Beitrige aus 
den Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen, ‘““Baukunst” (1795), die Einleitung zu 
den Propyléen, “Uber Laokoon,” “Winckelmann,” “Letzte Kunstaustellung” 
(1805), “Antik und Modern,” “Von deutscher Baukunst” (1823), “Julius 
Caesars Triumphzug, gemalt von Mantegna,” “Die Externsteine,” u.a.m. 

In den Anmerkungen bietet der Bonner Kunsthistoriker zunichst eine 
zusammenhangende Ubersicht iiber die Kunsterfahrung des Dichters und 
charakterisiert dann die einzelnen Epochen seiner kiinstlerischen Entwicklung 
und seiner Haltung der bildenden Kunst gegeniiber, wobei Kiinstler und 
Kunstwerke, Kritiker und kritische Schriften, die Goethes Kunsturteil ge- 
formt haben, verstandnisvoll in den Kreis der Betrachtung gezogen werden. 
Die Noten sind reichhaltig und zuverlissig und weisen auch auf die Wechsel- 
beziehungen zwischen Kunst und Dichtung bei Goethe hin. Die fachkritische 
Literatur ist weitgehend beriicksichtigt, und die beigefiigte umfassende Bi- 
bliographie zu den Kunstschriften ist héchst willkommen. 

Auch die von Hans Joachim Schrimpf besorgte Auswahl der Schriften zur 
Literatur und die vollstindige Ausgabe der Maximen und Reflexionen zeugt 
von gutem Urteil und von der Sachkenntnis des Herausgebers. Die Reihe der 
ausgewdhlten Schriften beginnt mit dem Aufsatz “Zum Shakespeares-Tag” 
und bietet weiter bezeichnende Beispiele der literarischen Theorie und Kritik 
Goethes, wie “Literarischer Sansculottismus,” “Uber Schillers Wallenstein,” 
“Wiederholte Spiegelungen,” ‘“‘Serbische Lieder,’ ““Nachlese zu Aristoteles’ 
Poetik,” “The Life of Friedrich Schiller,” ‘Faust, Tragédie de Monsieur de Goe- 
the” und eine Zusammenstellung der wichtigsten AuSerungen Goethes iiber 
Weltliteratur.” Besonders begriiSenswert ist der Abdruck einer Auswahl aus 
den sonst schwer zuginglichen “Regeln fiir Schauspieler,” die so wichtig 
fiir die Erkenntnis des Weimarer Biihnenstiles sind. 

In seiner zusammenfassenden Darstellung, die die Anmerkungen einleitet, 
kennzeichnet Schrimpf Goethes literarisch-kritische Grundhaltung und die 
Wandlungen seiner Literaturauffassung; er weist auf die Zeitschriften hin, 
deren Mitarbeiter oder Herausgeber der Dichter war und in denen viele 
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seiner kritischen Arbeiten erschienen sind, und stellt Goethes Verhiltnis zu 
den zeitgenéssischen Kritikern dar, wobei besonders auf den Gegensatz zu 
der romantischen Literatur- und Kunstauffassung hingewiesen wird. Dieser 
gutgeschriebenen Einleitung folgen die niitzlichen und vielseitigen Anmer- 
kungen zu den einzelnen literarischen Aufsatzen, die ebenfalls die griindliche 
wissenschaftliche Schulung und das klare Urteil des Herausgebers verraten. 
Der Benutzer dieses Bandes wird besonders die Ubersicht der Tragédien- 
definition des Aristoteles im griechischen Urtext und in den bedeutendsten 
Ubertragungen von Julius Caesar Scaliger (1561) bis zu Theodor Gompers 
(1897) begriiBen. 

Die historisch-kritische Einleitung und der Einzelkommentar zu den 
Maximen und Reflexionen geben wertvollen Aufschluf iiber Hauptprobleme 
des Goetheschen Denkens und ihre Einordung in die Struktur seines Spit- 
werkes. Mit Recht nennt Schrimpf diese Weisheitsspriiche ein Goethesches 
Lebenswerk, das sich wiirdig neben den Faust und Wilhelm Meister stellen 
ja6t. 

Eine umfassende Bibliographie und ein alphabetisches Register zu 
den Maximen und Reflexionen beschlieBen die beachtliche editorielle Leistung 
des jungen Miinsterer Literarhistorikers, eines Schiilers von Benno von Wiese. 
Es ist héchst erfreulich, hier in einem Vertreter des germanistischen “Nach- 
wuchses” Deutschlands hervorragende Begabung und solide methodische 
Schulung wirksam verbunden zu sehen. 

Werner Weber und Hans Joachim Schrimpf haben den Band textkritisch 
sorgfaltig durchgesehen. 

ERIcH FUNKE 
The State University of Iowa 


GoETHE BICENTENNIAL STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF INDIANA 
University. Ed. by H. J. Meessen. (Indiana University Publications, 
Humanities Series, No. 22.) Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 
1950. Pp. x+325. 


HAVING reviewed pretty nearly every major symposium on or biography or 
study of Goethe that appeared within the last decade or so I should like to 
say that of the American collective efforts at celebration this is the best in 
print. Aspen was impressive, and the Chicago edition of Goethe’s works was 
a noble intention; but as far as substance is concerned, Meessen’s volume is, 
shall we say, the most substantial. There have been several noteworthy 
celebrations and festival speeches in commemoration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Goethe’s birth, far more effective than the relatively feeble 
attempts we made in 1932, as witnessed, for example, by continued allusions 
to Goethe by book reviewers and literary figures; but in these symposia the 
Indiana Faculty wins the crown. 

Their work is dedicated to “A. R. Hohlfeld, Nestor of American Goethe 
Scholarship.”” The Faculty members that contributed here came from the 
departments of Fine Arts, French and Italian, Psychology, and German, 
as well as from the School of Music. Their contributions are: “Iphigenie auf 
Tauris,” by Otto J. Brendel, professor of fine arts; ‘Literature and the Ques- 
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tion of Suicide: Werther in France,”’ by Edward D. Seeber, professor of French; 
“Goethe’s Place in Modern Science,” by J. R. Kantor, professor of psychology; 
“Goethe and Mozart,” by Paul Nettl, professor of musicology. The Studies 
by members of the German Department are “The Problem of Faust’s Salva- 
tion,” by Hans Jaeger; “‘Clavigo and Stella in Goethe’s Personal and Dramatic 
Development,” by H. J. Meessen; “Goethe on Stendhal: Development and 
Significance of His Attitude,” by Henry H. H. Remak; and, set off under a 
subheading, Part II: “The Pentalogy of Goethe’s Faust,” by Norbert Fuerst. 

There is a good balance in the book. Meessen, Kantor, and Nettl offer 
contributions to Goethe’s artistic biography; the others concentrate their 
efforts more on the works and their interpretation. There is no “Goethe 
and...” paper, as was so often the case in the less mature celebrations of 
1932. This is a sound book. Whoever it be that deserves credit—credit is due. 
The Indiana scholars offered not merely a well-intentioned book, they wrote 
on Goethe as men who know their subject very well indeed. 

Brendel’s comparison of Euripides with Goethe brings out the char- 
acteristic qualities of each poet, though the emphasis is definitely more on the 
motif and the development of the fundamental Iphigeneia themes than on the 
authors, even if their ever so different backgrounds do of necessity enter into 
the discussion on every page. Seeber’s well-documented splendid essay on the 
atmosphere of doubt and skepticism toward the end of the eighteenth and 
during the first third of the nineteenth century might well be duplicated for 
other European literatures: it was the time when Byron was the fashionable 
poet. A most spirited discussion of the relativity of scientific theory, of its 
fundamentally hypothetical nature, offers Kantor his opportunity for re- 
evaluating both Newton’s and Goethe’s color theories. Paul Nettl, who had 
previously studied Mozart and Freemasonry, here investigates not only 
Goethe’s intended continuation of the Magic Flute but all of his contacts 
with Mozart and, incidentally, throws light on some other aspects of Goethe 
and musical life. 

The Germanists contributed two widely divergent Faust papers which 
are in the tradition of Faust interpretations; they show their author’s com- 
mand of the literature, their ingenuity in devising new approaches, and their 
relative arbitrariness. For when such divergent discussions are possible, which 
obviously go counter to Goethe’s own attitude to his work and which add 
neither to the enjoyment of the work nor to the understanding of its poetic 
genesis, the reader is bound to wonder why a subject capable of decisive and 
final solution was not chosen. Jaeger treats the character of Faust in a tradi- 
tionally scholarly manner, with pedestrian step, and at times seems to think 
of Faust as a person in life, on whom speculation is admissible, and not as 4 
poetic figure; but to me it is evident that he lacks the empathy for Goethe’s 
ambivalent creativeness and its reflection, Faust. Fuerst plays at being stage 
director, subdividing the two parts of Faust, which might just as well be more 
or less in number, into five, according to standard five-act plays. Since this is 
an ingenious attempt that hardly demands our solemn consent, no harm is 
done and many new interrelations come to the fore. 

Remak’s study on Goethe and Stendhal covers the whole ground and all 
the extensive writings on their relationship, with hitherto unsurpassed mastery 
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of the subject and thoroughness of documentation. Thus he manages to clear 
up many false notions that are handed down from one copying scholar to the 
next, and at the same time evokes a clear picture of the two protagonists 
in this play of dependencies and criticisms. Meessen’s “Clavigo and Stella” 
is a mature and circumspect analysis of two generally underrated plays and 
their significance in Goethe’s growth as a person and playwright. We are some- 
times amused by the comments of scholars who succeeded in giving birth to a 
Goethe book. They become proprietary and raise an eyebrow when Goethe 
fails to come up to their high estimates of Goethe’s high standards. Meessen 
tactfully escapes this pitfall as well as one more obvious under the circum- 
stances, that of overpraising these two works. 

Whether we can fully or only partly enjoy each contribution to this 
volume, there should be no doubt left as to its generally high quality. This 
Midwestern effort, largely the work of German-born contributors, could well 
be used in Goethe seminars for sharpening the wits and raising the sights of 
future Goethe students. The sober nature of the volume will unfortunately 
keep it from having an effect on Goethe studies at large. But the contributors 
need not lament this fate. Effects are passing, but good scholarship for its 
own sake deserves a cheer, even if it comes, at least in this place, a bit late, 

HEINRICH MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 


Cart AuGusT von Wermar: Ern LEBEN mit GOETHE, 1727-1783. Von Willy 
Andreas. Stuttgart: Gustav Kilpper Verlag, 1953. Pp. 600; 8 pls. Cloth, 
DM 19.80. 


PROFESSOR Andreas, now in his seventieth year, has published much from the 
Weimar archives. He has written numerous volumes on history from the 
Middle Ages to the nineteenth century; some of them have reached second 
or third editions. He has edited with Wilhelm von Scholz Die groBen Deutschen 
and written for it the lives of Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa and others. 
He has also published a biography of Richelieu. This makes us curious about 
his book on Carl August, which, incidentally, deserves much praise for its 
print, paper, and binding. 

It is difficult to assess a volume when one does not know whether it is the 
first of a series or the only one. If, for example, the later life of Carl August 
were to be treated with somewhat the same completeness, many more volumes 
would have to come, a matter that modern publishing conditions must pro- 
hibit. If this is a lone volume, not to be supplemented by others, one would 
have to ask if this was by accident or deliberate choice. If the latter, the book 
has serious weaknesses in that it never gives us a picture of the whole Carl 
August or Goethe, though they were of course in some form present in their 
entirety even in their twenties. If, on the other hand, the author meant to 
pursue his theme and was prevented by business limitations alone, the book 
can be appreciated as a first chapter that will become more fully developed 
by its sequels, at least in intent. 

There are four main divisions, the first treating heredity and environment 
before and after the accession of Anna Amalia; the second developing Carl 
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August’s youth under the signature of Aufkldrung and Rokoko, ending with 
his marriage and accession to the ducal throne; the third, entitled “Sturm- 
und Drangjahre,”’ covering Goethe’s and Herder’s arrival and the first few 
years of self-government; the last going into the life with Goethe before and 
after the Swiss journey. Notes, references and supplementary details and a 
good index follow. 

It goes without saying that Andreas knows the sources, since he has been 
one of their chief students and editors, but I was surprised how little that is 
actually new has come to light for this period. It is, however, not surprising 
when one thinks of all those who had already screened the material for the 
sake of Goethe’s life. The substance of Andreas’ book is therefore contained in 
the works of Bode and others, though minor issues have become clearer here. 
The forthcoming publication of Carl August’s political correspondence will 
supply the actual sources here utilized for the summary. 

One of the problems of historical biography is the question as to what 
relative weight should be given to history and to biography. The German 
tradition, different from that of England as well as France, has consistently 
stressed the historical content at the expense of the biographical development. 
Such works as Erich Schmidt’s Lessing or Justi’s Winckelmann indicate what 
is meant. Their authors wanted to picture the man in relation to his time, but 
the picture somewhat obscures the man himself. Much drapery that has no 
biographical significance is thrown over or around that which interests the 
student of human nature, but on the more distant spectator it leaves an 
impression of a true and round and fulsome presentation of all that matters. 
How far this may go is shown by Burckhardt’s Richelieu, which subordinates 
the complexity of the man to a formula in statecraft allowing of necessity 
an impressively simple and clearcut form of presentation, which in turn 
beguiles critic and popular reader till everyone agrees that a rather mediocre 
essay is a “classic’’ book. On the other hand, if one desires to explain and to 
discover a real man in all his changing yet ever-present aspects of living, doing, 
and thinking, he must not only see the old man in the young and the young in 
the old, but he must also evaluate constantly the varying degrees of self- 
consciousness, detachment, elation, abandon, etc. that go to make up so 
much of our conscious existence. To do this with any degree of integrity re- 
quires the finding of a new form, the form suited to the life in question and to 
its biographer. The smoothly comprehensive presentation in the manner of 
the nineteenth century is as unsuitable as the random collections once termed 
definitive biographies. Andreas is, of course, aware of these issues, and he 
makes a point of showing his distance from Diintzer as well as Hermang 
Grimm. With regard to the latter he says: “[{Er] la®t in seinem Harmonisie- 
rungsbediirfnis, auch in einer gewissen Glatte Merkmale der damaligen Gene- 
rationslage erkennen. Heute sehen wir Carl Augusts Persénlichkeit reicher, 
widerspruchsvoller, auch eigengewichtiger, das Verhaltnis zu Goethe und die 
Entwicklung ihrer Beziehungen weniger einfach als H. Grimm.” No doubt, 
there has been a change. 

But it is precisely here that again I, born almost two decades after 
Andreas, feel an insurmountable obstacle. His Goethe picture, while of course 
based on sources, is not acceptable to me. It is far too conventional. Altogeth- 
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er all of Andreas’ side figures, perhaps even the chief subject of this book, are 
too simply drawn for my sense of reality. This is no criticism, but it should be 
stated nonetheless in order that no injustice be done. Others may more readily 
agree with Andreas, again others may find still greater problems than I, When 
I come to a passage such as this: “Auch sonst wirken Wielands Ansichten 
iiber den Gesellschaftsaufbau auf uns mitunter oberflichlich und wenig 
folgerichtig; er hatte sie eben nicht griindlich durchgedacht,” I wonder what 
this is supposed to mean. A modern evaluation makes no sense unless it has a 
final solution to back it up. But who is to say what views of society structure 
are of consequence and should be termed more than “superficial”? And who 
is to know what Wieland thought from what he chose to publish? There are 
so many problems and further questions involved that the statement leaves 
behind a considerable irritation, not only for its seeming superciliousness, but 
also and much more so for its own thoughtlessness and superficiality. 

When I come to a general introductory note intended to bring the reader 
up to the Swiss voyages, like this: “Unter den Schweizer Reisen Goethes 
nimmt die zweite, mit Carl August unternommene ihren besonderen, ja 
einen hervorragenden Platz im Leben wie im Schaffen des Dichters ein. Sie 
hat, wie die beiden anderen, ihren Stil, ihre eigne Indivualitit,” I feel the same 
distance as, or rather a greater distance than, Andreas seems to feel when he 
looks into Herman Grimm. Such redundant generalities lead one away from 
the problem. It is obvious from what Andreas says about the third Schweizer- 
reise, which was meant to be another Italian journey, that he knows Goethe 
far too superficially to be allowed to say anything about the “style” of these 
trips. Here the point made above becomes very strongly felt. What do we un- 
derstand of Goethe’s relations to Carl August and of Carl August’s often so 
forbearing, truly noble support of a difficult genius if we cannot see Goethe as 
a whole, Goethe as a somewhat rigid character, constantly occupied with the 
process of self-formation and self-criticism and constantly in some form of op- 
position even to his nearest and most beloved and gratefully admired friends 
and supporters? This problem becomes more easily understood when one reads 
the later Goethe and hears his later utterances; but much of it must have been 
going through his mind in the days when he did not immediately accept Wri- 
mar as his future abode, though an abode was what he needed the most. It is 
true, such questions cannot be solved by citations from sources; they are a 
matter of biographical reconstruction and human affinity. It is also true that 
a historical biography such as Andreas’ book may justly evade such issues by 
limiting itself to the actually proven or probable facts. But in that case re- 
dundant generalizations that go beyond the facts are even more out of style. 

It would be thoroughly unjust and unfair to end here. It was necessary 
that a difference of opinion on principles should be set forth clearly, as no 
review can make sense unless its frame of reference is stated. There is never- 
theless much on which we can agree. While I read the book I was again and 
again struck by the finesse of its organization, the ready management of all 
the pertinent facts, its smooth movement and richly draped settings, all the 
skill of a historical artist who loves his subject and enjoys telling of it with 
care and affection. It is this spirit which will carry over. I should think that the 
average reader would be able to appreciate the book almost like a historical 
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novel, while the literary historian can resort to it as a sound presentation of 
facts. And though the expert on the age of Goethe or an earnest biographer 
may have some objections, he too will number this book among the best 
and most reliable summaries of one of the most important periods of German 
cultural and literary history. Since the book is incredibly low priced, an event 
that deserves mentioning at the present publishing juncture, it may well 
reach large groups in Germany and abroad. At any rate, it deserves to be 
placed in every library. If it stimulates others as it has stimulated this re- 
viewer, it will have done even more than it was meant to do. 
HEINRICH MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 


Gortue’s Faust: Srx Essays. By Barker Fairley. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1953. Pp. 132. $3. 


in Goethe as Revealed in His Poetry (1932) the Faust chapters were in every 
sense the center of the book. In A Study of Goethe (1947) Faust was relegated 
to the background. The latest and smallest book by Barker Fairley finally 
is devoted exclusively to Faust. The result of the first two essays is the postu- 
lation of “‘the Faustian form,” “arising out of a reservoir of lyricism, emerging 
ostensibly as drama, developing half into epic, yet in the end not susceptible 
of satisfactory definition in terms of any of the three ” 

There is in the six essays a simplicity and directuess of statement which 
reminds one remotely of the unfathomable “vernacular” of Faust J, to which 
Barker Fairley does such ample justice. Although he seems not to owe much 
to past research and little to present, one gets the impression of an unobtrusive 
saturation with both. It is impossible for this reviewer to regard the book with 
the indifferent curiosity due to a piece of scholarship, because the work is 
rather the fruit of a rare culture and a mellow wisdom. As a result it is criti- 
cism adequate, in a way, even to its incommensurable subject. 

One is embarrassed as to what to quote. There are a hundred statements 
which deserve to become household words of Goethe criticism. While reading 
the first three essays one does not remember ever having read anything (on 
this subject) so compact in simplicity and truth. Essays IV and V are not of 
the same standard. One might discover even a tinge of expert slipshodness 
here and there. With a few things one would disagree outright, as with 
Barker Fairley’s insistence that the Walpurgisnacht dream-symbolizes Gret- 
chen’s |!] psychology. Is he not more just when he claims that “‘Gretchen’s 
innocence is something she cannot lose, because she is made of it”? And the 
changed meter after Helena’s swoon—‘Tritt hervor aus fliichtgen Wolken, 
hohe Sonne dieses Tags”—is certainly not “anapaests.’”’ But the justness of 
the whole seems somewhow independent of the correctness of details. In al- 
most every problem which the author touches there is something of a solution 
and something of a conciliation. 

In spite of so many excellent investigations of the Fifth Act—where 
have we ever seen a simpler explanation of the intensity of the Philemon 
and Baucis episode? And is it not a shrewd compromise to approach the end 
in this way: “It is characteristic of this indefatigable poem that a fresh [|] 
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theme—that of heavenly grace—should appear on its last pages, as if it were 
taking a new lease of life... ?”” At any rate, the reverberating, though ever 
so soft-spoken final pages are worthy to stand as the orthodox message of 
Faust for our generation, besides being the legacy of Barker Fairley’s best and 
kindliest teaching, for which we of our generation should thank him from 
our hearts. 
NORBERT FUERST 
Indiana University 


THEORY OF Prosopy IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Paul Fussell, 
Jr. Connecticut College Monograph No. 5. New London, Conn.: Con- 
necticut College, 1954. Pp. xii+170. $3.50. 


DR. FUSSELL has examined prosodic theory from 1657 to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He has largely ignored the actual practices of the poets 
themselves, who did not always know, or care, what the theorists were talking 
about; but, in spite of the limitations inherent in this approach, readers of his 
book will understand more clearly the ethical and aesthetic principles, in a 
context of which some characteristics of eighteenth-century versification must 
be explained. And they will see the gradual development in the eighteenth 
century of prosodic theories that made possible some of the music of nine- 
teenth-century poetry. 

Some readers may be annoyed by the writer’s occasional impatience with 
some of the theorists he discusses. He seems to believe that many of them 
should have been less “conservative” and more “liberal,” that they really 
ought to have proceeded more rapidly towards enlightened theories of prosody. 
This unfortunate bias is, however, largely controlled by the author’s desire 
to give objective explanations. And to discuss prosody and to shed, as Dr. 
Fussell has done, more light than darkness is a rare achievement. His grasp 
of the theories themselves, his lucid expository manner, and his refusal to 
become involved in discussions of technical minutiae produce an informative 
and significant book. One may express the hope that he will expand the scope 
of his investigations and go on to prepare a more comprehensive survey of 
English prosody. 

Rosert W. RoGERs 
University of Illinois 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN NOVELLE VON GOETHE BIS ZUR GEGENWART. 
Von Johannes Klein. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag G.m.b.H., 1954. 
Pp. 527. 


THE HISTORIAN of a specific literary genre is confronted with an admittedly 
difficult task; and the history of the Novelle, like that of the novel (Roman), 
presents in a marked degree the initial difficulty of a definition. But the diffi- 
culty is a different one in respect of these two genres. Whilst the historian of 
the novel seeks to include as much as possible under that heading, the histor- 
ian of the Novelle has by a process of elimination to exclude all those shorter 
forms of prose narrative which the uninitiated fail to distinguish from this 
genre. He cannot make things as simple for himself as Mr. E. M. Forster, who 
in his Aspects of the Novel is content with the easy-going and comprehensive 
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definition: “A novel is a prose fiction of a certain length.” Herr Klein in 
his search for a definition rules out amongst other genres: Ersdhlung, Anek- 
dote, Kursgeschichte, Marchen. (With the Kunstmidrchen he is particularly 
trenchant: “Das Kunstmiirchen gehdrt nicht in die Geschichte der deutschen 
Novelle.”) But when all this has been done, we are still faced with the ques- 
tion: In what, then, does the Novelle consist? Theodor Storm’s answer to this 
question (quoted by Herr Klein at the close of his investigation into the dis- 
tinction between Novelle and other forms of prose narrative), “Die Novelle 
ist die strengste und geschlossenste Form der Prosadichtung,” is not very 
satisfying. Nor is Herr Klein’s summing up of the chapter “innere Form”: 
“So ist die Urform der Novelle das Leben selbst.” 

To the present writer the Novelle, in so far as it is something different 
from the Ersaéhlung, Marchen and other narrative genres, seems neither to be 
nor to have an Urform; still less to be one of the genres which possess “von 
der Natur gewollte Formen.” Its essential character must be sought in the 
realm of art rather than in the realm of nature, i.e., in the treatment of the 
subject matter rather than in the subject matter itself. This leads to a con- 
sideration of the “auSere Form” rather than the “innere Form” as the deter- 
mining factor. Here Herr Klein is more helpful, and his chapter on the “‘aéiuGere 
Form” contains much that is interesting. Where the stress is laid upon the 
“innere Form,” there is a danger of falling into the metaphysical; where it is 
laid upon the “auSere Form,” into the mechanicai—and Herr Klein does not 
entirely escape this danger in his too frequent use of the terms “deutendes 
Motiv,” “Leitmotiv,” “Zielmotiv” in the analysis of individual Novellen. 

It would, however, give a false impressivua of Herr Klein’s book to dwell 
too long upon the question of definition. It is a history of the German Novelle 
running to more than 500 pages, and on p. 33 we have already embarked upon 
the history itself with the consideration of the actual Novellen of Goethe. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be regarding the nature of the 
genre, there seems to be on the whole a general consensus as to the body of 
works which make up that treasure house of prose fiction, the German Novelle. 
In establishing that body of works the opinions of the authors themselves 
are tacitly ignored. To the literary historians Kleist’s stories are Novellen, 
though he himself called them Ersdéhlungen; Mérike’s Maler Nolten is—no 
doubt rightly—scheduled as a Roman, though the poet published it as “Eine 
Novelle in zwei Teilen”; whilst Laube published his three Novellen “Die 
Poeten,” “Die Krieger,” and “Die Biirger” as a novel and called it Das 
junge Europa. There seems indeed to be a fine uncertainty among the poets 
with regard to the genres. 

Within the accepted consensus of opinion Herr Klein of course makes 
his selection and reveals his preferences. Peter Schlemihl is admitted as a 
Marchen-Novelle, though according to his ruling it would have to be excluded 
as a Kunstmdrchen. Otto Ludwig’s Die Heiterethei is omitted, though his 
Aus dem Regen in die Traufe is included. Amongst nineteenth-century writers 
Herr Klein’s predilections appear to be Kleist—indeed Michael Kohlhaas 
emerges almost as the Musternovelle—and Theodor Storm, whilst a good word 
is put in for Paul Heyse, at present perhaps more neglected then he deserves. 
The chapters on twentieth-century writers contain few names which are not 
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already known to readers, but it seems probable that future historians of the 
Novelle will use Herr Klein’s selection of authors as the basis for a survey of 
a literature the landmarks of which have so far not been established. 

Between four and five hundred Novellen are discussed individually, and 
with the majority a synopsis of the story is prefixed to the discussion. These 
synopses are often long and in some cases so detailed that the reader may feel 
no need to read the Novelle itself. Certainly they give no evidence of the justice 
of Paul Heyse’s contention that it should be possible to give the substance of 
a Novelle in three lines—a doubtful requirement in any case. But the book 
would have been more compact and manageable if these synopses had been 
shorter. The discussions themselves are always interesting and enlightening; 
and whatever differences of opinion may exist with regard to individual judg- 
ments, the final judgment of the reader on closing the book must be one of 
satisfaction and gratitude. 

E. K. BENNETT 
Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge U niversity 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER’s DRAMA: THEORY AND Practice. By E. L. Stahl, 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. vii+-172. $2.90. 


AS THE subtitle indicates, the purpose of this study is to trace the connections 
between Schiller’s aesthetic theories and his dramatic practice. Thus the aim 
involves a self-imposed limitation inasmuch as the author neither offers nor 
intends to offer a comprehensive interpretation of Schiller’s theory and drama. 
Rather, he discusses only those aspects of the theory which may elucidate the 
interpretation of Schiller’s dramas or qualify some generally accepted views, 

Such a study naturally offers some temptations: first, the investigator 
may try to establish too close a correspondence between theory and practice 
and force a biassed interpretation upon the intrinsic meaning of the text; 
and second, he may see more uniformity within both types of works than is 
warranted by the text. The author is fully aware of both pitfalls; yet, in this 
reviewer’s opinion at least, he does not always succeed in avoiding them al- 
together. 

The general thesis which the author develops is that Schiller does not 
present at any time anything like a one-sided idealism, but searches for a 
balance between realism and idealism. In a chapter called “The Defeated 
Idealist,” the author discusses mainly the three protagonists Karl Moor, 
Fiesco, and Ferdinand. He finds the common denominator for them in the 
admixture of egoism in their decisions even when they appear to be fighting 
for an ideal. Thus Karl Moor and Ferdinand are said to oppose evil practice 
only when personal interests come into play. In the case of Ferdinand at least 
one may well hesitate completely to agree with the author. It is true that Fer- 
dinand knew about his father’s intrigues before and that he turns against his 
father only when he faces the opposition to his love, but that may be explained 
as the normal impulse needed to transform the knowledge of criminal abuses 
into a determined fight against them. On the other hand, it seems doubtful to 
the reviewer that Fiesco may be called a republican idealist at any stage, al- 
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though there cannot be any doubt about the disintegration of his moral 
character, through the use of calculated devices. 

Don Carlos is treated in the chapter “Idealist as Intriguer,” again with 
some emphasis on egoism, this time concerning Marquis Posa, in whose case 
ideocentrism might have been sufficient to characterize the problem. 

The two chapters in which the author discusses the aesthetic doctrine 
and the theory of tragedy are perhaps the most rewarding ones because they 
offer a brief but very clear presentation of Schiller’s dramatic theory in its 
growth and development from the dissertations on and of their relation to 
the further inward turn of the protagonists in Schiller’s later dramas. The 
author relates the Wallenstein trilogy to Schiller’s ideas about naive and reflec- 
tive poetry and to his discussion of realism and idealism. The idea that both 
the realist and the idealist, Wallenstein and Max, suffer tragic disillusionment 
because of their intransigent one-sidedness plays an important part in sup- 
porting the author’s major thesis. Yet in Wallenstein’s case too it should be 
noted that as a realist without any idealistic concerns he would not have be- 
come the tragic figure he is. 

The discussion of Maria Stuart under the title “Guilt and Redemption” 
follows well-established lines. Only the radical “splitting of the personality” 
of Shrewsbury-Talbot on page 114 should have been avoided. The appearance 
of the Black Knight in Die Jungfrau von Orleans, discussed in the same 
chapter, receives an interesting interpretation in accordance with the author’s 
general thesis: Johanna’s guilt is supposed to be that she exceeds the terms of 
her mission when she ignores the warning of the Black Knight to cease fight- 
ing. Acceptance of that interpretation however does not and should not ex- 
clude the tragic dilemma in which Johanna finds herself in the two duel 
scenes with Montgomery and Lionel. Nor is the reviewer quite ready to dis- 
pense with the moral dilemma in Wilhelm Teil. 

Those questions and objections are meant less as criticism than as an in- 
vitation to the reader of the book to consider the merits of other interpreta- 
tions along with the author’s interesting and partly challenging suggestions. 
The book deserves to be welcomed as a scholarly contribution to existing 
Schiller literature and as a further incentive to the revival of the interest in 
Schiller. 

F. W. KAUFMANN 
Oberlin College 


HEINRICH VON KLEIST: Diz GESCHICHTE SEINES SCHAFFENS. Von Hans M. 
Wolff. Bern: Francke, 1954. Pp. 332. $4.50. 


PROFESSOR Wolff’s new book on Heinrich von Kleist represents an attempt 
to study the great Prussian author from the point of view of his intellectual 
and spiritual development, and to interpret his works on the basis of his 
thinking, feeling, and suffering. The writer was well aware that such an under- 
taking is a daring venture, since there were long periods in Kleist’s life in which 
he did not divulge what concerned him most deeply. Another difficulty arose 
from the dearth of exact information on the chronology of Kleist’s works. 
Consequently a considerable part of Wolff’s labors consisted in endeavoring 
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to trace the genesis of Kleist’s writings. This was no easy task. With marked 
critical acumen he looked for inconsistencies, incongruities, discrepancies 
and contradictions in Kleist’s dramas and novellas, on the assumption that 
many of these grew out of imperfect revisions of earlier versions written at 
very different stages in the development of Kleist’s views on life and man- 
kind. 

On the basis of earlier versions, of similarities with other writings of 
Kleist, of kindred motifs found in them, and of pertinent passages in the 
letters, Wolff endeavored to reconstruct some of the author’s works in what 
he regards as their original form. This he did with subtle penetration and 
great ingenuity. In an appendix he published such reconstructions of Das 
Kdathchen von Heilbronn, Penthesilea, Der Findling, Das Bettelweib von Locarno, 
and Die Marquise von O.... 

The second part of the volume gives a detailed account oj Kleist’s de- 
velopment from a variety of points of view: his early conflicts, his journey 
to Wiirzburg, critical years, profound spiritual growth, the triumph of con- 
trolled feeling over reason as a guide and directive force in life, and a final 
chapter entitled “‘Antithese und Synthese” (1808-1811). This second part, 
in particular, with its critical, appreciative analyses of Kleist’s works is a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the man and his writings. 
Wolff is at pains not to overstate his case, for he repeatedly asserts that a 
statement of his is merely a hypothesis, even though he regards it as a plausible 
one. 

There is merit in Wolff’s opinions on Kleist’s much discussed journey 
to Wiirzburg, his relation to Kant and the change in his attitude toward 
Rousseau, on significant parallels with Goethe’s writings and kinship with 
the Storm and Stress movement of bygone years; the author is on sound 
ground in his discussion of Gefiihisverwirrung in Alkmene. His comparison 
between Moliére’s Amphitryon and Kleist’s version is a capable piece of liter- 
ary criticism. In his discussion of Penthesilea he points out similarities between 
the Amazon conception of the state and Rousseau’s views on the ideal state 
as sketched in his Contrat social. He points out that whole scenes and sequences 
of scenes in Die Hermannsschlacht can be eliminated without affecting the 
action itself; this he regards as proof that the drama is not a unified product 
written at one time. Consequently he concludes that the version of the year 
1808 was preceded by an older one of the year 1801 which viewed the struggle 
of the Romans and Teutons more from a moral point of view akin to that of 
Rousseau. 

Wolff has given a very thoughtful interpretation of Pring Friedrich von 
Homburg with special emphasis on the character and ambitions of the Prince 
and the motivation of the drama as it centers in the personality of the Great 
Elector. He is particularly convincing in portraying the change induced in 
the Elector by Homburg’s unexpected reaction to the death sentence. The 
abject despair of the Prince makes the Elector conscious of the dangers con- 
nected with his rigid legalism and leads him to a revision of his hitherto 
uncompromising attitude. And Homburg’s much criticized horror at the 
thought of facing a firing squad because of disobedience in the face of the 
enemy is illumined by a very significant quotation from Dostoevski’s Idiot: 
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Hier ist es das Todesurteil, dem man auf keine Weise entrinnen kann, hier ist es das 
BewuBtsein der unfehlbaren Vollstreckung desselben, was die gréGte Qual verursacht— 
eine gréGere Qual kann es in der Welt nicht geben. Fiihren Sie einen Soldaten in der 
Schlacht geradeswegs vor die Kanonen und lassen Sie auf ihn feuern, er wird doch immer 
noch hoffen, mit dem Leben davonzukommen; aber lesen Sie demselben sein Todesur- 
teil vor, das unfehlbar an ihm vollstreckt werden wird, so wird er entweder irrsinnig 
werden oder in Trinen ausbrechen. Wer hat es denn gesagt, da& die menschliche Natur 
faihig sei, diesen Tod ohne die geringste Geistesverwirrung zu ertragen? (p. 231) 


From Elemente der Staatskunst, by Kleist’s friend Adam Miiller, Wolff 
cites pertinent passages which clarify the change in the Elector’s attitude 
(pp. 236 ff.). The solution of the conflict in Prins Friedrich von Homburg 
is well summed up as follows: 


Weder der Kurfiirst, der alley nach der objektiven Satzung und ihren abstrakten 
Begriffen handelt, noch der Prinz, der sich ausschlieBlich von seinem Herzen leiten 
laGt, verkdrpern Kleists Ideal; beide erreichen die héchste Stufe edler Menschlichkeit 
erst dadurch, daf sie sich ihrem Gegenspieler anpassen; der Prinz, indem er den Wert 
von Vernunft und Gesetz, der Kurfiirst, indem er den Wert der lieblichen Gefiihle 
anerkennt .... Der under der Herrschaft des Triebhaften stehende Mensch erhebt 
sich zur héchsten Stufe, indem er sich dem Gesetz unterwirft; der Mensch des Gesetzes 
erweist seinen Adel, wenn er sich den lieblichen Gefiihlen erdffnet. (pp. 242 ff.) 


Wolff reaches the surprising but well reasoned conclusion that after the 
crisis over Robert Guiskard Kleist’s entire poetic productivity goes back to 
revisions of drafts of his first creative period. He states that in the years from 
the summer of 1799 to the spring of 1802 Kleist laid the foundations for a 
pyramid on which he continued to build until with Prins Friedrich von 
Homburg he had reached its apex. With this drama, says Wolff, his work was 
completed, and he no longer had the courage to await another period of crea- 
tivity; he therefore preferred to regard his work as done and to end a life 
which had been marked during his second sojourn in Paris by an even greater 
crisis than that of 1811. 

Wolff’s arguments are developed with such sharp critical penetration 
that his study will make its appeal more strongly to those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with Kleist’s life and writings. It is a solid, searching investigation 
which indicates that its author is conversant with the large body of critical 
literature on Kleist. The style is clear and direct. Wolff makes a contribution 
in his endeavors to date the earliest and continued concern manifested by 
Kleist for certain recurring problems which were treated from new points of 
view as his philosophy of life changed. 

An index of names would have been a valuable aid to readers of this book. 
A few minor corrections might be noted: 


P. 30, top: v. 1618 ff. to read v. 1619 ff. 
P. 75, mid.: S. 26 to read S. 25. 

P. 178, bot.: v. 807 ff. to read v. 806 ff. 
P. 193: the quotation is slightly inexact. 
P. 202, top: v. 36 to read v. 236. 

P, 237, |. 4: v. 1544 ff. to read v. 1570 ff. 


The type page is excellent, and there are exceedingly few typographical errors. 
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Critics may not agree with Professor Wolff in all particulars, yet they 
will doubtless admit that he has shed light on Kleist in a stimulating, well- 
documented presentation. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


KLEIST UND Kant. Von Ludwig Muth (Kantstudien, Erganzungsheft 68.) 
Kéln: Kélner Universitatsverlag, 1954. Pp. 83. 


DAS PROBLEM der Kantkrise, auf die einfachste Formel gebracht, lautet: 
Warum macht Kants Philosophie im Marz 1801 einen so erschiitterndep 
Eindruck auf Kleist, da sie ihm doch seit dem August 1800 jedenfalls in ihren 
Grundziigen bekannt war? Zwei verschiedene Erklarungsarten sind méglich: 
Entweder liegen die Griinde im Innern des Dichters, indem er erst jetzt fiir 
Kants Skepsis reif wird, oder die Krisis geht auf auBere Einfliisse und Angre- 
gungen zuriick, die neu an ihn herantreten. Da Rez. die letztere Alternative 
als unhaltbar betrachtet, steht er der vorliegenden Studie, die gerade diese 
Alternative vertritt, mit erheblicher Skepsis gegeniiber. Der ausgesprochenste 
Vertreter dieser Anschauungsweise vor Muth war Ernst Cassirer, der be- 
hauptete, daf$ die Kantkrise durch Fichte ausgelést worden sei; da aber Cas- 
sirer zu erkliren verabséumte, wie Fichte einen tieferen Eindruck auf Kleist 
machen konnte als Kant selber, ist seine Theorie allgemein abgelehnt worden. 
Muth behauptet, Kleists Zusammenbruch sei durch die Lektiire der Kritik 
der Urteilskraft veranlaBt worden; doch erheben sich gegen diese These diesel- 
ben Bedenken wie gegen die These Cassirers, wozu noch ein weiteres hinzu- 
tritt: Kleist sieht in Kants Philosophie nur den epistemologischen Zweifel, 
und da dieses uralte Problem vor allem in der ersten Kritik behandelt wird, 
ist Muths Argument wenig iiberzeugend, selbst wenn wir davon absehen, 
da Kleists Kenntnis der dritten Kritik unbeweisbar ist. 
Im letzten Absatz der Arbeit heift es: 


In der Kantkrise wird die Begrenzheit menschlichen Erkennens, die Kant in 
der Kritik der Urteilskraft so radikal Rerausarbeitet, vor der Unbegrenztheit des 
menschlichen Daseins erfahren. Die auf Endlichkeit eingeschriankte Wissenschaft ver- 
liert Sinn und Wert, indem sie in die unendliche Dimension der Unsterblichkeit ge- 
halten wird. 


Mu das sein? 
Hans M. WoLrFrF 
University of California (Berkeley) 


BRIEFE AN GEORG FRIEDLAENDER. Von Theodor Fontane. Herausgegeben 
und erlautert von Kurt Schreinert. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer Verlag, 
1954. Pp. xxiii+400. DM 19.50. 


READING these gripping letters, this reviewer, who will make no bones about 
his partiality for Fontane, was greatly tempted to throw all criticism to the 
winds and just rave about them. But this would have amounted to doing less 
than full justice to a publication which, all apart from the fascination of the 
letters themselves, serves as an excellent illustration of knotty questions of 
editing. 
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Professor Schreinert has assembled, introduced, annotated, and indexed 
276 letters of Fontane to the Schmiedeberg judge, only 27 of which had been 
printed, with sometimes considerable excisions, in previous collections (20 
in the 1910, 7 in the 1943 edition of Fontane’s letters). Schreinert faced these 
questions: should all of Fontane’s letters and postcards to Friedlaender, 
regardless of their merit, be published? Should less interesting or more em- 
barrassing parts of individual letters be omitted? Should they be amply an- 
notated (the volume contains 64 pages of closely printed notes) or merely 
have brief footnotes as in the preceding editions? Should spelling and punc- 
tuation be preserved or modernized? The editor’s sound decision to give Fon- 
tane the “full” treatment was undoubtedly dependent upon the more funda- 
mental realization that Fontane has become a classic, and that scholars are 
therefore entitled to critical editions of his w orks and letters done with meticu- 
lous care. We shall have to get used to the idea that detailed explanations 
about events and contemporaries of such “recent” times as the 1890’s are as 
justified, necessary, and respectable in critical literary editions as the same 
type of notes about occurrences and figures of the 1820’s or 1770’s. The nine- 
teenth century has become history. 

A close comparison of this definitive edition with the previously published 
text of some of the letters to Friedlaender shows, aside from the far greater 
number of letters and the wealth of notes in the present collection, certain 
minor improvements: emendation of dates and words, and rectification of 
incidental transpositions. A significant feature is the greater faithfulness to 
the original grammar, spelling, and punctuation of Fontane. The 1943 editors 
were unable to consult the manuscripts. The 1910 edition went too far in 


normalizing Fontane’s style. When the editors of the first collection, with the 
best intentions in the world, broke up Fontane’s long sentences, or replaced 
commas by semicolons; when they corrected (occasionally) his grammar, 
insisted on required capitalizations, straightened out his quotations, changed 
such racy Berlin expressions as “is nich!’’ to “is nicht!” or “unter Radau” 
to “mit Radau,” when they synchronized his conservative spelling (“bethati- 


” « 


gen,” “allmalig,” “Carriére,” “Parquet,” “Banquier,” “Reclame,” “depri- 
mirt”), they did violence to the conversational laxity, the delightful non- 
conformism of the author. In the matter of selection of letters and excisions, 
however, we are not inclined to engage in self-righteous criticism of the 1910 
editors. Reasons of space, and fear of hurting many people still living at the 
time, justified then, as in a comparable situation they would today, omissions 
and excisions; these were done with taste, tact and without excessive timor- 
ousness, though with caution; certainly neither the intent nor the result 
amounted to outright falsification of Fontane’s views. Nevertheless, the Fon- 
tane they presented was a more subdued, a less volcanic Fontane. The com- 
plete Fontane of 1943 and 1954 expresses much more radical opinions on 
church, nobility and politics, on Protestantism and Judaism, on the Emperor 
and Bismarck, and on many other subjects, than the earlier Fontane, though 
the latter must have seemed outspoken enough to the readers of 1910. The 
only major criticism of the early editors remains that their criteria of sifting 
were not more forthrightly stated in their preface. 

The letters to Friedlaender cover, without serious time gaps, the years 
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1884 to 1898; i.e., Fontane from the age of sixty-four to his age at death, 
three months short of seventy-nine. It takes them a while to hit their stride; 
they become galvanized through the Friedlaender-Wulffen feud (1887), an 
Affaire Dreyfus en miniature, which exposes the humorless, self-inflated but 
narrow-minded honor code of the ruling cliques of the Wilhelminian Empire 
so clearly that the crescendo of Fontane’s bitter criticisms of his era becomes 
fully comprehensible. In his memoirs of the Franco-Prussian wat of 1870/71, 
Judge Friedlaender had spoken of his superior officer, Otto von Wulffen, as 
looking, in a given, rather humorous situation, “perplexed” (‘‘verbliifft’’). 
This subversive remark led to relentless attacks and insinuations against 
Friedlaender by the aggrieved officer and his powerful friends, and Friedlaen- 
der was hauled before a court of honor. Fontane’s indignant and pessimistic 
analysis of this symptomatic inquisition has an unexpectedly timely ring. 

The disillusioned diagnosis of his world is partly offset by Fontane’s 
admirably undogmatic alertness to the bright spots and real values of his time, 
be they conservative or radical, esthetic or ethical, popular or unpopular, and 
by the very dazzle of his formulations which betray solid survivals of a 
youthfully receptive curiosity, a connoisseur-like gusto, a joie de vivre belied 
in vain by his constant protestations of tiredness and “Alles sagt mir, es ist 
tlt. 3” 

To the student of literary criticism, these letters will be valuable for 
their trenchant apercus of Ludwig Pietsch, Paul Lindau, and Paul Schlenther. 
Fontane’s own critical abilities are ably demonstrated in his appraisal of 
Wildenbruch, his thorough analysis of Dove’s historical novel Caracosa and 
the debunking of the Johanna Ambrosius cult. He has little to say about 
major literary figures, with the exception of Storm and Gerhart Hauptmann. 
The role played by his own works in these letters written in the most fruitful 
period of his creative life is surprisingly scanty. This may disappoint the 
literary historian and critic in us; still we cannot help feeling that there is 
something unusually refreshing about a writer of distinction whose quiet 
confidence in his art goes hand in hand with a detached appraisal of its limi- 
tations and a reluctance to believe that the world, or even his friends, cannot 
afford to be deprived of any detail regarding the genesis and intended meaning 
of his works. And Thomas Mann (in his Weltwoche review of this volume, 
February 5, 1954) is right: though these letters tactfully shy away from Fon- 
tane’s own literary efforts, they are nevertheless so close to the great works 
of his old age that one constantly hears the voices of Dubslav von Stechlin 
and Herr von Briest, proof of how much of himself Fontane gave to these 
noble old skeptics. And so these letters provide an answer to the, generally 
speaking, timely and pithy point made by Wandrey in his biography of Fon- 
tane: is it not wrong to make indiscriminate use of quotations from authors’ 
letters along with those from their works to arrive at an appraisal of their 
art and personality (as distinguished from their “‘Privatperson’’), in view of 
the fundamental differences between letters (incidental, mood-determined 
by-products of the moment) and works (the core, the raison d’éire of an au- 
thor)? For Fontane, the answer cannot be doubtful. Fontane’s more ambitious 
letters are works, works of art, and tours de force on top: they are, usually, 
first drafted, then polished (like the other works), but the finished result seems 
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even more spontaneous than the first draft because it has been cleansed of 
‘“‘nicht-Fontanisches,” because it is exactly what Fontane wants to say. His 
letters and his other works spring from the same source: love of conversation, 
in particular of dialogue (between and within personalities). They are in- 
herently dualistic-duelistic, dialectic and dramatic—conversation is, after 
all, a tamed, civilized version of the dramatic. Apart from the laws imposed 
by the use of different media, the chief difference between his works (properly 
speaking) and his letters is this: in the works, Fontane’s polarity is more apt to 
be disciplined by the form-conscious (and reading-public-conscious) tact of 
a genuine gentleman artist; in the letters, the temperamental Gascon is more 
likely to win out. 
Henry H. H. REMAK 
Indiana University 


Tue Poetry or ConrAD FERDINAND MEveER. By Heinrich Henel. Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1954. Pp. xi+333. 


THE REVIEWER of Henel’s truly remarkable book will do well to proceed 
with great caution and to accept many of its assertions without reserve. If 
he should find himself in disagreement with the author about certain ques- 
tions of interpretation, he will be badly handicapped in his argumentation by 
the inaccessibility of the manuscripts in the Zentralbibliothek at Ziirich upon 
which Henel has been able to base his discussion. It is true, Henel has taken 
great care to describe these manuscripts as thoroughly as possible, and his 
annotations, assembled in voluminous footnotes, will be indispensable for the 
preparation of the critical edition of Meyer’s poetry that can eventually be 
expected, but they cannot take the place of the texts themselves, which the 
author, unfortunately, was not at liberty to divulge. That is particularly 
regrettable with a writer whose evaluations occasionally tend to be dogmatic. 
Even if we admit that Henel has shown us the only sensible way toward a 
revaluation of Meyer and his work, a fruitful discussion of specific questions 
will have to await the publication of the texts (which, we might add, could 
hardly be entrusted to a more skillful scholar than Mr. Henel himself). 

These obvious shortcomings of the book, however, are more than out- 
weighed by Henel’s sound and penetrating method of analysis, which is so 
consistent and at the same time so flexible that the detail loses in significance 
in view of the new perspectives the book has opened up not only for the 
Meyer specialist but for the literary historian in general. Henel has thoroughly 
changed our understanding of Meyer’s work in relation to his age and has, 
indeed, invalidated most of the previous Meyer literature. Henceforth it will 
be impossible to discuss Meyer in terms of Romanticism, Realism, or Neo- 
classicism. By proving that Meyer was the forerunner of Symbolism in Ger- 
many, Henel has contributed toward a new interpretation of German literary 
tradition in which the intellectual history of Germany would no longer be 
treated as an isolated case history but as an integral part of West-European 
development. The role of Symbolism in German literature will have to be 
redefined altogether. 

Henel has built his study around a painstaking analysis of Meyer’s 
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poetry, following each poem through its often numerous stages of development 
and comparing the poems with each other as to their symbolic contents. His 
method hinges on the distinction of “motifs” and “themes,” i.e., it attempts 
to separate the primary and, as it were, “existential’’ symbols (or “motifs’’), 
the poet’s most personal imagery that remained stable all through his life, 
from the more or less accidental and not always successful “themes” (such as 
episodes, plots, historical settings, etc.) into which the vital symbols were 
cast and recast in the process of creation. In this fashion, he has not only 
shed new light on Meyer’s poetic technique, but he has also clearly determined 
the essential qualities of his creative thought. Henel has shown how Meyer 
grew as a poet, in spite of his limited poetic funds, and how he “produced at 
first allegories, later metaphors, and at last symbolic structures” (p. 38). 
His arguments are convincing throughout, but the reader may nevertheless 
be not a little disconcerted at times by Henel’s overt animosity towards a 
Freudian interpretation of the symbols he has traced down (to enumerate 
them in his own words [p. 16]: “boat without oars, bulrush, luring water, 
sheltering bay, sombre castle, precipitous rock, gateway, wind-swept hair, 
ivy, white blossoms, lizard, bird, grape, harvest, sickle and scythe, roundelay, 
bells of grazing cows, tree, woods, lightning, flame, torch, hanging lamp, 
buried treasure, broken inscription””), when even the layman gets the distinct 
impression that psychoanalysis may hold the key to the understanding of 
many of these symbols without impairing in the least their poetic power. But 
even this observation only proves in the end the stimulating qualities of 
Henel’s book. 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 


University of Connecticut 


Das TEMPUSSYSTEM DES DEUTSCHEN UND DES FRANZOSISCHEN. Von Hans 
Weber. (Romanica Helvetica, Vol. 45). Bern: Francke, 1954. Pp. 275. 
S. Fr. 20. 


THE BILINGUAL author of this Zurich dissertation considers tense usage in 
French comparatively well understood. By the methods of structural linguistics 
he seeks to throw light on the uses of the tenses in German through comparing 
German translations with their French originals and vice versa. Ali material 
is taken from novels published and translated in the period 1925-50. Only 
the “direct” tenses of the indicative are here investigated, by which Weber 
means the present, preterit, present perfect, and future in German; and in 
French the present, imperfect, past definite, past indefinite, future, and what 
are termed the “récent”’ (je viens de faire) and the “ultérieur” (je vais faire). 
The author plans to publish the second part of the dissertation, dealing with 
the “indirect” tenses, in a periodical. 

The varying translations of an original tense form go far toward defining 
the exact force of that tense, and at the same time the insufficiencies of a 
translation serve to underline untranslatable meanings. If the French imper- 
fect were always translated by the German preterit, we should probably con- 
clude that they were expressions of equivalent values. Semantic boundaries 
become clearer when we find that il disait is translated not only by er sage 
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(narrative) and er hat gesagt (establishment of fact), but also by er pflegte su 
sagen (habitual), er war am Sagen (durative), er fuhr fort su sagen (continua- 
tive), er wollte sagen (conative), etc.; and we gradually come to feel that no 
German translation quite preserves the subjective quality of the French im- 
perfect. If the precise values of the French tenses emerge more clearly than 
those of the German, it is because they are more clearly limited rather than 
because Weber has fallen short of his goal. 

This conscientious and worth-while study is in some ways unnecessarily 
complicated. The sectioning is exceedingly complex, there is a plethora of 
footnotes, and the conclusions would stand out more clearly if the explana- 
tions were less detailed and the quotations allowed to speak for themselves. 
An example chosen for its brevity is paragraph 1.III.B.l.a.f.: 


Wiedergabe des frz. futur durch die dtsch. Fiigung ‘““Modalverb im Priasens 
+ Infinitiv” und auGerverbale Hilfsmittel* 

Auch bei der Umschreibung des Verbs durch Modalverben begegnen bisweilen 
solche Partikeln, denn nur in ganz bestimmten Situationen wird sie als Bezeichnung 
der Zukunft empfunden.5 

J'ai fait ce que j’ai pu, moi; j’attendrai bien huit jours, quinze jours, autant qu’on 

voudra. (Gespr.) s 12, 13 

=ich fiir meinePerson habe getan, was ich konnte. Ich will gern noch acht Tage, 

vierzehn Tage warien, solange man will. 17, 10 
Das Modalverb setzt das Geschehnis nur mit der Priisensebene in Beziehung, die Ein- 
ordnung in die Zeit fallt ganz dem Kontext zu. 


The title and the example suffice for the point to be made. The footnotes are 
the fourth and fifth on the page from which the quotation is taken. 

Das Tempussystem is not intended as a rule-book for translators, but it is 
of importance for them as well as for students of German or of French styles 
and for structuralists. One would like to see a similar study of German tense 
usage as compared with that of English or with a more radically different 
system, such as that of Russian. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


NIETZSCHE AND THE FRENCH. By W. D. Williams. Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. 
Pp. 206. 25 s. 


THE BOOK investigates only that half of the problem suggested by its main 
title which is expressed in the sub-title: “A Study of the Influence of Nietz- 
sche’s French Reading on His Thought and Writing.” And this half one is 
superciliously inclined to split into halves again: the exposition of Nietzsche’s 
French reading is very estimable; the claims regarding the influence of his 
reading are probably exaggerated. 

The author begins by borrowing the customary tripartite division of 
Nietzsche’s development for a substructure of his chapters, although his own 
results would have indicated something like the following division: 


I: to 1873 no French influence; 
II: 1874-79 the reading of Rousseau, Voltaire, Montaigne, Pascal, La Roche- 
foucauld; 
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IIT: 1879-84 the echoes of Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, and Rousseau; 
IV: 1885-88 Pascal and the nineteenth-century French authors, 


Instead of establishing such a periodization of his own, the author goes over 
all the French writers once in the Introduction, three times in the main chap- 
ters, and once more in the Conclusion, so that the reader cannot avoid a 
feeling of going in circles, although there actually is no reiteration. 

The methodic cleanliness of Mr. Williams goes so far as to ignore any 
non-French influence. But one is not quite convinced by his generalizations: 
“The main thread connecting Nietzsche with the French was undoubtedly 
the conception of the mystery and sacredness of the human personality which 
runs so strongly through his work and theirs” (166). And one is least inclined 
to believe specific verdicts like the one applying to Zarathustra: ‘In this cen- 
tral work of Nietzsche . . . his chief guides are Rousseau, Montaigne, Pascal, 
and La Rochefoucauld” (113), although the author has arrived at this con- 
clusion by ample parallels. The parallels are not always as telling as Mr. 
Williams believes them to be. Here is one of the many examples where this 
reviewer fails to see as far as the author: “‘ ‘Der Lobende stellt sich als gebe 
er zuriick. In Wahrheit aber will er mehr beschenkt sein,’ is simply a restate- 
ment of La Rochefoucauld’s ‘Le refus de la louange est un désir d’étre loué 
deux fois’.””—“ ‘Das kleine Leiden verkleinert und das grofSe vergréGert uns’ 
echoes La Rochefoucauld’s ‘Tl n’appartient qu’aux grands hommes d’avoir 
de grands défauts’ ” (pp. 111-2). 

Many pages, to be sure, are entirely free from far-fetched parallels and 
claims, and there are enough enlightening statements: “In all Nietzsche’s 
profusions of admiration for Voltaire, he is never passionate. His heart is 
never engaged, only his intellect. This is in great contrast to his attitude to 
Rousseau, where the reverse is the case” (p. 31).—Nietzsche’s mind is from 
the start fundamentally like Rousseau’s, and he stands in direct line of de- 
scent from him. He rarely speaks of the Frenchman with anything but scorn 
and hatred, but... he can never pass him over” (p. 169).—“[Nietzsche’s] 
genuine epigrams are usually poor in quality” (p. 48). One demonstration of 
Mr. Williams is downright alarming for the light it throws on Nietzsche’s 
originality: “It is noteworthy that all his judgments on modern French 
writers . . . run exactly on the lines of Bourget’s . . . and his theory coincides 
with Bourget’s at every point” (p. 153). 

In spite of all this the ungrateful reader feels that he has, in his general 
picture of the French influence, not got substantially beyond Andler (Vol. 1, 
Les Précurseurs de Nietzsche, 1920) and, properly speaking, not beyond the 
texts of Nietzsche himself, who advertised his French idolatries with calculated 
exhibitionism. 

NORBERT FUERST 
Indiana University 


Die SPRACHE DES AMERIKANERS: EINE EINFUHRUNG IN DIE HAUPTUNTER- 
SCHIEDE ZWISCHEN AMERIKANISCHEM UND BRITISCHEM ENGLISCH DER 
GEGENWART. By Hans Galinsky. Band I: Das Klangbild—Die Schrei- 
bung. Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle Verlag, 1951. Pp. xii+217. 


THE APPEARANCE of Galinsky’s book is evidence that with the rise of the 
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United States to a super-power, European students recognize that American 
English must be studied in its own right and not merely as a departure from 
standard British usage. Although individual German scholars have long 
recognized this, there has been no single work to which the German student 
could turn for enlightenment about the structure, the regional and social 
varieties, and the historical development of American English; actually, 
there is no single comprehensive work in English. The American student is of- 
ten frustrated by the fact that important material is hidden in magazines that 
are shelved only in the largest libraries; the German student is probably 
frustrated far oftener and more seriously. 

Galinsky, who like many Germans owed his interest in American Eng- 
lish to his contacts with Americans during and immediately following the 
last war, bases his book primarily on five American works: the Dictionary 
of American English, the Linguistic Ailas of New England and Kurath’s 
other discussions of American dialects, Kenyon’s American Pronunciation, 
Mencken’s The American Language, and Krapp’s The English Language in 
America. These sources he has supplemented by commendably wide reading 
elsewhere, especially in the periodicals, and by consultation with American 
informants. 

The present volume discusses the pronunciation (including intonation 
and rhythm) and spelling of American English, selecting differences between 
American and British practice, discussing each difference in detail, and at- 
tempting to explain each difference in the light of what is known about British 
dialects and American settlement history. Although many of Galinsky’s 
arguments are more mentalistic than American linguists are likely to accept, 
they are clearly presented and rather plausible within the limits of the evidence 
at his disposal. 

Naturally one who has worked very closely with American dialects and is 
familiar with a great deal of evidence—especially unpublished evidence— 
which Galinsky has not used, will find parts of this presentation rather 
sketchy. This criticism does not invalidate the book; but it does mean that 
as further studies appear—especially further studies based on the Linguistic 
Atlas and associated projects—revision will be necessary. 

More serious is the objection that Galinsky has not used available ma- 
terials as effectively as he might have done. In journals which he cites in his 
bibliography, there are several pertinent studies which he has not mentioned. 
Nor has he exhausted the resources of the articles he has cited. One example 
will suffice: Kurath, Davis, Atwood, and I—to mention only a few—have 
repeatedly indicated that the older notion of Eastern, Southern, and “General 
American” dialects is obsolete. The “Eastern” area (eastern New England, 
plus New York City) is only a part of the larger Northern area of New Eng- 
land and Hudson Valley Dutch settlement; the Southern area is largely con- 
fined to the territory in which plantation culture flourished bc fore the Civil 
War; between Northern and Southern is a wide belt of Midland settlements, 
deriving from Pennsylvania, taking in most of the Inland South, and dividing 
with Northern the territory once considered ‘‘General American.”” Whether 
we consider vocabulary or grammar or pronunciation, the dialect boundary 
between Northern and Midland—running across northern Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—is one of the sharpest in the English-speaking 
world. But Galinsky still clings to the older notion of “General American.” 

Possibly a still more serious shortcoming is revealed in Galinsky’s classi- 
fication of the types of pronunciation differences between British and Ameri- 
can English. His classification is completely subjective, ranging from “most 
noticeable” to “least noticeable” differences. A better classification would 
group differences according to their function within the linguistic system. 
For instance, in our study of American pronunciation, Kurath and I set up 
three types of differences: (1) differences in the Pronunciation of the Phonemes 
—as whether the vowel sound in eight is monophthongal, up-gliding diph- 
thongal, or in-gliding diphthongal, and if up-gliding whether it has an open 
or a close beginning; (2) differences in the Incidence of the Phonemes—as 
whether creek has /i/ or /I/; (3) differences in the Phonemic System—as whether 
or not there is a contrast between such pairs of words as cot and caught, tot and 
taught, collar and caller. Galinsky does not deal with phonemics. In fact, I do 
not recall seeing the word phoneme or any appreciation of the phonemic prin- 
ciple. 

However, Galinsky has still performed a useful service. Even Americans 
will find his book a helpful summary, and German students should be stimu- 
lated by it to greater interest in the relationships between American English 
and other aspects of American culture. 

RAVEN I. McDavip, Jr. 


Western Reserve University 
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